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ENTLEMEN ofthe 

Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, 
this number of PRINTERS’ 
Ink finds you in conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 


Before next week’s 
Printers’ INK is distrib- 
uted your several tasks, 
that taken as a sum cover 
nearly every phase of 
business activity, will 
have claimed you. 


So while you are with 
us, we feel it opportune 
to express our enjoyment 
of your presence in our 


city. We particularly ap- 
preciate the courtesy of 
the many who took time 
from convention affairs to 
visit our offices. 


To those who have had, 
and will have, their time 
fully employed with more 
pressing matters, we here- 
with extend a hearty hand 
clasp of greeting and say 
we wiil be sorry not to 
have seen you at Adver- 
tising Headquarters. 


To all, we wish a safe 
return home and God- 
speed. 





N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1874 
Kansas Farmer 
Established 1877 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 





The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Established 1882 
The Indiana Farmer 

Established 1848 
The Farmer, St. Paul 

Established 1843 
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of valuable statistical infor- 


mation will be sent gratis to 
advertisers, present and prospective, and ad- 
vertising agencies who request it on their 
business letter-head. 





The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1841 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1880 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1881 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1845 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1877 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1871 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 


These papers are best for the reader—hence 
best for the advertiser. Our Research and 
Service Department is at your disposal. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Eastern Advertising Manager 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Advertising Manager 
Advertising Building, Chicago 
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Philadelphia Convention A. A. C. 
of W. Makes Lively Start 


Leading Features of the First Three Days of the Convention 


T®? Philadelphia convention 
of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World began 
its working sessions with a high- 
water attendance of over 2,000. 
By Tuesday evening this had in- 
creased to 5 as against 4,100 
at the Chicago convention. 

As the delegations rolled into 
the city it was borne in upon 
the observer that something was 
missing. There was. Horse-play, 
so prevalent in some previous 
conventions, was conspicuous by 
its utter absence. 

Even the Dallas boys, who used 
to “shoot up” the’ convention, 
slipped into town with an air of 
earnestness and of wanting to ap- 
ply themselves to the work of 
digging something useful out of 
the fat programme. 

The proceedings began to 
“spark” at the first general ses- 
sion, when Secretary Lane, of the 
Department of Interior, quoted 
some excerpts from an old manu- 
script of Franklin’s time, com- 
plaining of the effect of the ad- 
vertising lure on the reading col- 
umns. 

There was an ex tempore air 
to the sessions Monday which 
made for liveliness. Not that 
there wasn’t a programme, for 
there was, and a good one, too. 
But there was a give and take in 
some of the addresses which was 
cordially welcomed by the hear- 
ers. It’s becoming quite the fash- 
ion to speak either extempora- 
neously or else to depart from 
the set address. 

With the re-election of Presi- 
dent Houston assured, the hottest 
contest in the early hours devel- 
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oped between St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati, both of whose delega- 
tions worked like beavers lining 
up delegates. Honolulu put in 
a modest bid, too, and some of 
the boys who work for houses 
generous as to expense accounts 
are more than half sold on going 
to Hawaii. 

The convention was called to 
order Monday morning in the 
gaily decorated convention hall of 
the Commercial Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania by 
President Houston. After ad- 
dresses of welcome by Governor 
Brumbaugh, Mayor Smith, Pro- 
vost Smith, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which had so gen- 
erously placed its buildings at the 
disposition of the association; 
Curator Wilson, of the Commer- 
cial Museum, which had done the 
same, and President R. H. Dur- 
bin, of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia, hosts of the conven- 
tion, there were responses by ex- 
Presidents Woodhead and Dobbs, 
of the association. 


INCOME FOR ASSOCIATION WORK 
ASSURED 


President Houston, in his an- 
nual report, reviewed the achieve- 
ments of the different committees, 
and said that $33,000 had been 
raised by pledges available dur- 
ing the next three years and that 
with other pledges expected and 
other income the association was 
fully sure of $25,000 to $30,000 a 
year, which was enough for pres- 
ent purposes. 

Secretary Florea reported 186 
advertising clubs, a gain of forty- 
‘four during the year; an increase 
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of membership from 10,900 to 
15,386, and four new department- 
als with some 700 new depart- 
mental members. 

W. C. D’Arcy, for the Commit- 
tee on Advertising Advertising, 
reported as outlined elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The reports of Irvin F. Pas- 
chall, chairman of the National 
Exhibit Committee; of E. T. 
Meredith, chairman of the Pro- 
gramme Committee, and Mac 
Martin, chairman of the Research 
Committee, were visible in work 
already done. 

The report of W. H. Ingersoll, 
chairman of the Cost and Stock 
Accounting Systems Committee, 
is summarized on another page. 

At the advertising mass-meet- 
ing, Monday afternoon, speeches 
were made by Edward A. Filene, 
of William Filene Son’s Com- 
pany, Boston; N. C. Kingsbury, 
vice-president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; Adolph S. Ochs, publisher 
of the New. York Times; R. 


Goodwyn Rhett, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and Cyrus H. K. 


Curtis. Mr. Kingsbury’s and Mr. 
Ochs’ addresses are given, in part, 
on other pages of this issue. 

Mr. Filene said, among other 
things, that only so far as a 
newspaper retains public confi- 
dence through unimpeachable 
news columns is it a valuable ad- 
vertising medium. 

“Tt is of fundamental impor- 
tance that our press must be al- 
lowed to set forth its news and 
comments on events and its poli- 
cies be kept free from the domi- 
nation of us advertisers. We ad- 
vertisers and many of the cap- 
italists expect the papers to pro- 
tect our interests, but we must 
remember that our right ceases 
where it lessens the freedom of 
the press. Those papers are most 
valuable to us as advertisers 
which resist the pleasure of us 
advertisers and any financial in- 
terest and try only to serve the 
common good.” 

Mr. Curtis spoke very briefly, 
saying that there were plenty of 
monuments to advertising in Phil- 
adelphia for the delegates to see, 


one being John Wanamaker’s 
store and another a building not 
so far away, in which he, Mr. 
Curtis, was interested. 

“John Wanamaker is one of 
the greatest advertising men there 
is,” said Mr. Curtis. “Speaking 
of advertising, one day he said 
one of the truest things I ever 
heard: ‘If there is one thing a 
quitter wants to avoid,’ he said, 
‘it’s advertising.’ 

“T was asked a little while 
ago,” Mr. Curtis continued, “to 
write 500 words on ‘Why It Pays 
to Advertise. When I thought 
it over I realized how foolish it 
would be for me to try to do 
so, for the best way I can put it 
is this: that it pays to advertise 
because it does.” 

From the start the delegates 
were impressed by the hospitality 
of Philadelphia in general and the 
Poor Richard Club in particular. 
Plans for entertainment had been 
skilfully laid and the proceedings 
developed without a hitch. 


TUESDAY'S PROCEEDINGS 


When the accomplishments of 
the convention are totaled up it 
is doubtful if any will turn out 
more significant and pregnant 
with future results than the de- 
partmental sessions of the agents. 
Tuesday, though interesting and 
important in itself, was hardly 
more than a preparation for Wed- 
nesday. 

“We are going to achieve this 
year for the first time the goal 
for which we have striven so 
long,” said W. H. Johns, of New 
York, in summing up the progress 
that has been made. “We are 
going to hold an executive session 
in which all of our problems and 
all of our relations with other 
factors in the field may be 
threshed out in plain language. 
This means that agencies of 
standing must become affiliated 
with our organization in the four 
cities to give them a standing in 
our meetings.” 

Later it was said that three 
agencies had applied for member- 
ship by telegraph in order to par- 
ticipate in the executive session. 
It was stated that no particular 
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Total Capital Invested in Manufacturing and 
Merchandising in the U. S. Approximately 


$30,000,000,000 


(See U. S. Government Reports) 


About 40%, or $12,000,000,000 is the capital repre- 
sented by those who bought Thomas Register since 
Oct. Ist, 1915, for use as their Purchasing Guide. 








(See Audit Bureau of Circulations report, Feb. 1, sent upon application) 


An unparalleled ‘Purchasing Power” circulation. Probably bought and 
used primarily as a Purchasing Guide to a greater extent than all 
other publications combined. : 


Last Edition (October, 1915) Entirely Exhausted 
New Edition Ready September Next 


) 


QOFFIciaL REGISTER OF THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS| 


It instantly furnishes a complete list of all the 
Manufacturers and primary sources of supply 
for any conceivable articl®, or kind of article, 
more than 70,000. It gives the home address 
and branches of each. It shows the approxi- 
mate capital invested by each by a size classi- 
fication ranging from $500 to 1,000,000. It 
instantly shows who makes any special brand 
or trade name. Many other valuable features. 


We aim to list every manufacturer free of 
charge and regardless of patronage. At reason- 
able rates we publish, in addition to the name, 
descriptive matter, extracts from catalogues, 
circulars, etc. Such matter printed under 
appropriate classifications in this work, is 
PERMANENTLY RECORDED in thousands 
of places where buyers look, and will be read 
by the RIGHT PEOPLE at the RIGHT TIME, 
i. e., Large Buyers, at the time when they want 
to buy. It attracts first attention, and fur- 
nishes the Buyer detailed information that he 
wants but cannot get from simply the name of 
the manufacturer. It costs less than to mail a 

9x12 one-cent circular to each user of the Register. 


$200 pages 1271 American Manufacturers published 
300,000 Names, $15.00 «= such matter in the 1915 Edition. 


y - Se __- 


JNFORMATIUN HEADQUARTERS FOR [ARGE BUYERS! 


Thomas Publishing Company, 134 Lafayette Street, New York 


BOSTON: PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: LONDON: 
Allston Station Land Title Building 20 W. Jackson Bird. 311 Cal. St. 24 Railway Approach 
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crusade is had in mind, but it is 
fully intended to get as thorough 
a ventilation of the problems con- 
nected with rates, rate-cards, dis- 
counts, relations with publishers, 
relations with advertisers as may 
be possible and necessary to reach 
a better and more effective un- 
derstanding. In short, the agency 
discussions which have borne re- 
sults when conducted by the vari- 
ous sectional organizations are to 
be repeated on a national scale. 

Of next importance, or most 
importance for the day, was the 
passage of the following resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, of Chicago: 


Whereas the giving of rebates by 
newspaper publishers for time and space 
is inimical to the growth of advertis- 
ing, and subversive of its best interests; 
an 

Whereas, the practice has been made 
the subject of exhaustive and careful 
research by the committee on newspa- 
pers of the Association of New York 
Advertising Agents, as evidenced in the 
published report submitted by Mr. Col- 
lin Armstron 

Therefore, He it resolved by the Affili- 
ated Association of Advertising Agents 
that the finding in the Armstrong report 
be endorsed; and be it further 

Resolved that we recommend to news- 
os yt publishers the adoption of the 
at rate. 


The passage of the resolution 
followed Mr. Armstrong’s explan- 
ation of the work performed by 
his committee, as evidenced in the 
published report, and the list of 
newspapers which have adopted 
the flat rate. 

A rumor that one of the large 
metropolitan newspapers was to 
adopt the flat rate by July Ist was 
in circulation. 

The retail cost accounting sys- 
tem, devised and being published 
by the association, was explained 
by E. A. Walton, of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany. 

The session also endorsed and 
voted for the continuance of Mr. 
D’Arcy’s Committee on Advertis- 
ing Advertising. 

Of the speakers, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis was heartily welcomed 
when presented by Stanley Clague, 
chairman. Mr. Curtis announced 
that he had just acquired the 
block of land at the corner of 


Sixth and Chestnut streets, site of 


the first newspaper plant in the 
country, and would put up the 
“first real newspaper building i: 
America.” He related the in 
teresting story of his own star: 
as publisher, which is known to 
readers of Printers’ INK. 

The watchwords of advertising 
success, he said, were service and 
efficiency. Of service, the two 
essentials were copy and the selec- 
tion of mediums. “Nice little 
messes of words” too often 
usurped the place of the kind of 
copy that sells. An analysis of 
circulation-getting followed. 

Henry Schott, director of pub- 
licity, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
warned the agents that they were 
riding to a fall unless they 
purged the ranks of their pro- 
fession of account-stealing agen- 
cies. 

There were more than 100 in 
attendance. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS CONSIDER 
“CATCH PHRASE” ADVERTISING 


One of the sensations of 
Tuesday’s departmentals was the 
address by William C. Van 
Antwerp, one of the governors 
of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, who explained why this 
body rules against “catch phrase” 
copy, and the several vigorous re- 
plies to hém by President Hous- 
ton, Herbert Morgan of the 
American Trust Co. ot St. Louis, 
Harry D. Robbins of New York, 
P. M. Whelan, and others. Mr. 
Van Antwerp’s speech, which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, 
rubbed the advertising spirit of 
the meeting against the grain. 

In reply, H. S. Houston said 
that financial advertising, as any 
other, should have human inter- 
est, because it is a human appeal. 

“As to catch . phrases,” con- 
tinued this speaker, “I was look- 
ing over a financial section of the 
New York Evening Post the 
other day—a paper of great 
weight and authority among the 
members of the exchange—and 
saw such captions as ‘Paradox 
of Wheat Prices’, ‘War Orders 
and Easy Money’, and _ such. 
Surely, if they were properly ¢e- 
scriptive, they should not be con 
sidered objectionable.” 
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T’S the tremendous, persistent hammer- 
ing of one Dominant Idea that welds 
Sales. Nichols-Finn Advertising Plans 

and Copy excel in hard-hitting, shoulder- 
driven brute power of Idea—plus sound 
Merchandising logic and accurate knowl- 
edge of what-to-do and how-to-do-it. 


NICHOLS-FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Mr. Morgan of St. Louis, 
whose house specializes in farm 
mortgages, said that he’d prob- 
ably not qualify under the New 
York Stock Exchange rules be- 
cause he uses pictures, but that 
if by pictures and headlines he 
can help and serve the investors’ 
purposes then “we are helping 
the common good.” 

Mr. Robbins said that recently 
he had seen some samples of copy 
condemned by the Exchange and 
saw no wrong in them. “They 
were human and true,” he said. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The newspaper departmental, 

ith Lafayette Young, Jr., in the 
chair, was one of the best at- 
tended, and though no definite ac- 
tion was taken along any particu- 
lar line, the papers read and 
addresses given were all of more 
than passing interest, and the dis- 
cussions, particularly on the na- 
tional vigilance work, were ani- 
mated and informative. The vigi- 
lance work was highly praised. It 
was evident that the work done 
is bearing fruits far and wide 
without the necessity for prosecu- 
tions in every case or even a ma- 
jority of cases. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


Speaking before the Graphic 
Arts group in Tuesday morning’s 
session, S. C. Wicks, in charge of 
the graphic arts exhibit at the con- 
vention, said that the day must 
soon come when the agencies’ re- 
muneration for printing jobs must 
be put on a standardized percent- 
age, instead of one price for the 
client, with any kind of rebate to 
the agency. He also advocated a 
plan whereby all direct printed 
matter should have an association 
stamp guaranteeing the mail-order 
purchaser as to the integrity of 
the house, etc. 

One of the features of the Agri- 
cultural Publishers’ Association 
meetings was the talk on Tuesday 
afternoon by E. B. Moon, a re- 
tailer of Lakeville, Indiana, ten 
miles from South Bend. Mr. 
Moon urged that in advertising 
to farmers, publicity copy should 
be banned. Informative copy is 


what the farmer and his wife 
want, said Mr. Moon, and cited 
examples in his own store to 
prove this point. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


Truth in copy and general im- 
provement of the poster as a 
medium of advertising were the 
keynotes of the Tuesday session 
of the poster advertising depart- 
mental. A spirited discussion, in 
which many participated, followed 
the reading of nearly all the pa- 
pers. The desire to have posters 
tell nothing but the exact truth 
aroused great enthusiasm and led 
to the appointing of a committee 
to draft a resolution calling for 
continued rejection of objection- 
able advertising. Of particular 
interest was the recommendation 
that the existing Censorship Com- 
mittee be rélieved of its duties in 
this regard and that a Vigilance 
Committee of fifteen be appointed 
“to investigate any complaints 
whatsoever made by any person 
on any misleading advertising 
copy appearing upon the poster 
advertising plants of any member 
of the ‘Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation.” The designing, printing 
and technical side of posters re- 
ceived much attention. “Printing 
a Poster,” by LeRoy Latham, 
brought out suggestive phases of 
the mechanical part of poster- 
creation. This is printed else- 
where. 

Ivan B. Nordhem in his address 
on “Demonstration Value in 
Poster Advertising,” told how the 
poster should visualize the propo- 
sition to be sold. “Poster De- 
partment in Schools and Exhibi- 
tions,” the address of C. R. 
Atchinson, excited much comment. 
The openings for properly trained 
young men and women existing in 
the designing and creation of 
posters and of what was being 
and could be done in schools to fit 
pupils for this profession were 
touched on. 


MEN COPY-WRITERS CRITICIZED A‘ 
WOMEN’S SESSION 


“mere advertising man” 
came in for a critical survey at 
the advertising women’s confet 


The 
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jf have been com- 


pelled to double our 
output since you began 
advertising our product, 
but still are unable to 
supply the demand” ; 
declares a client of the 


CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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ence held Tuesday afternoon. 

It _was demonstrated to the 
audience—there were only two 
men present at the time—that a 
male advertising writer was not 
qualified to write copy for petti- 
coats or babies’ caps. 

Men who venture even to 
manufacture products to be used 
by women were criticized because 
they were said to lack the view- 
point of the professional woman, 
or the wife. 

The male advertising artist re- 
ceived attention, too. The women 
writers were told of inconsistent 
illustrations which “no woman 
would have made.” The woman 
in a bathtub, pictured in a cur- 
rent ad, splashing around with 
her hair down, was laughed at 
heartily. 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 


Tuesday’s session of the maga- 
ine publishers “proved out” in 
most gratifying style. The talks 


were in many respects illuminat- 
ing. That by John M. Siddall, 


editor of the American Magazine 
—printed elsewhere in this issue 
—brought several men to their 
feet with keen inquiries as to 
whether an editor might not well 
show a little friendly interest once 
in a while in the advertising de- 
partment. The editor, under this 
fire of questions, stood by his 
guns and refused to be routed 
from the position he had taken 
that the editorial department 
must have an eye single to the 
reading-interest of a feature, and 
have no ulterior motives. 

Elon G. Pratt, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., spoke on “Prepar- 
edness for an Advertising Cam- 
paign. 

The keynote of this year’s con- 
vention, namely, the efficiency of 
the retailer, was strongly struck 
by Charles C. Parlin, in his ad- 
dress, “The Manufacturer, the 
Retailer and Branded Merchan- 
dise.” He reviewed his extensive 
dealer investigation for the Curtis 
Publishing Company, and de- 
scribed the confusion existing in 
the dealers’ minds on how to fig- 
ure profits. Most dealers, he 
found, were willing to handle ad- 
vertised goods if there was a suffi- 


INK 


cient profit. But what was a 
good profit? Dealers too easily 
concluded that it was the margin 
allowed, whereas the correct view. 
was to multiply the margin by the 
volume per given, period. Mr. 
Parlin suggested that the private- 
brand habits of the few big stores 
of the country were poor models 
for the small retailers who had 
no prestige, and had to borrow it 
from national advertisers. The 
big department stores grew up in 
the days before national advertis- 
ing when consumers looked to the 
merchant for final buying sugges- 
tions. Hence, private brands. 
But he scouted the possibility of 
a store to-day beginning small and 
growing to large stature on the 
private-brand policy. Anyway, the 
sales of the largest five depart- 
ment stores were comparatively 
insignificant ; a paltry $100,000,000, 
perhaps, against a total output of 
$2,000,000,000 of. goods sold in 
stores. 

At the afternoon session C. E. 
Cornwell, of Armour & Co., and 
R. D. Shuman, of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., described how, in their 
branch-house work, advertising 
skilfully “talked up” had _ sold 
heavy bills of goods to dealers. 
These appear in part elsewhere in 
this issue. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


Tuesday’s sessions of the Na- 
tional Advertisers were given over 
to representatives of the various 
classes of media who described 
the claims of their fields on na- 
tional advertisers’ appropriations. 


UP TO TEACHERS TO MAKE GOOD 


That teachers of advertising 
must demonstrate their ability to 
“make good” by presenting to the 
world of commerce advertising 
men capable of filling ably the 
positions into which they come, 
was the dominant note at the sec 
ond annual conference of teacher: 
of advertising, held Tuesday. 
The teacher of advertising does 
not need any more to apologize 
for his position on the faculty; 
his only question is how to better 
the results he is already achiev- 
ing. 

(Continued on page 292) 
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In Philadelphia, this week, 
Hon. John Wanamaker 
said to the “A.A.C.W.”: 


“Our little allowance of advertising money 
went to the newspapers then, as it goes, 
nearly altogether, to-day, because if ever I 
have a monument for discovering anything 
it will be for finding out that the only adver- 
tising of direct and instant benefit to both 
merchant and customer is in the daily news- 
paper of known circulation.” 


Mark the last two words— 
“known circulation.” 


And so, when a full daily 
page was to be bought 
in Brooklyn five years 
ago, the Brooklyn 

Standard Union* was 
Mr. Wanamaker’s per- 
sonal choice. 








*[Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations]} 
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,* Lo tants 





I definitely ste stated that the articles of 
which I approved should be no part of 
the regular body of any, magazine. That 
they should be edited in the advertis- 
ing department and. written, for the 
advertising department, and printed as 
totally separate from the editorial body 
of the publication as though they ap- 
neared in another magazine. 


— By to appear in a. highbrow 
he advertising i : 


Thinking of The Outlook ? 


OR more than a year the idea'above expressed by 
Mr. W. R: Hotchkin, of the Cheltenham, Adver- 
. tising“Agency, that. articles should be specially pre- 
' pared,and published in connection with the advertising . 
pages for. promotion of public interest in the indus- 
trial life of the country, has been carried out in the — 
pages of The Outlook in its. Department of Industrial” 
Pingeens. 

_ This series of constructive business reviews appears 
in the advertising section, as do the financial articlés, 
the reviews of new books, and various other interesting 
reading features. During the last year a series of . 

“articles written . by ‘prominent business men have - 

"appeared twice a month in the advertising section of - 
The Outlook. These have-been said to comprise the 

-- business sentiment of the Nation. 4 
: Thé Outlook regards its advertising section as a 
'_veading department and proposes to,make its adver- 
“tising section as interesting as possible;, The Outlook 
believes in the dignity of advertising, regards adver- 
tising as industrial literature, and will continue to show 
that advertising is not only a force as a merchandising 
factor, but is a genuine benefit to the public. 
_A striking recognition of this work of The Outlook 
lies in the fact that these articles have been made a 
definite part of courses of instruction in civics, econom- 
-ics, advertising, journalism, and business administration 
in many schools and colleges throughout the country. 

The Outlook is emphatically committed to the 

me policy of business. betterment ; and readers’ % 
wa BO oe therefore, are participating in 4a 
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The best co-operative work 
I have ever known a 
magazine to do-_w. R. HOTCHKIN 


INCE the advertisement on the opposite page was written - 

a complete account of the work of The Outlook for National. 
industrial promotion has been presented to Mr. Hotchkin. — Tn 
acknowledging this, the well-known merchandising counsel 
wrote the Industrial Editor of The Outlook a letter, from 
which the following paragraph is taken : ; 

I want to congratulate you on the splendid work that you have 
done in The Outlook along the lines suggested by my talk to the 
Representatives’ Club. I have to confess that I only knew in a frag- 
mentary way what you had been doing, and I consider it the very 
best co-operative work that I have ever known a magazine to do. 
The attitude of mind that exists in The Outlook’s office, in reference 








to advertising as educational literature, is most encouraging. 


Men who form the business sentiment of the Nation have 
been quick to recognize the constructive value of the work of 


The Outlook for National industrial promotion. 


Here are a 


few expressions from many that have come to The Outlook: 


One of the most significant signs in 
American industry 1s the vigorous 
manner in which* the press generally 
has seized upon the idea of promoting 
our National industry. The Depart- 
ment of Industrial Progress in The 
Outlook has brought this to my mind 
with particular force — Hon. JosEPH E. 
Davies, Chairman of the Federal 
l'rade Commission. ©. . 


I want to take this opportunity of 
complimenting you on the splendid 
service which you are doing in your 
Department of Industrial Progress, for 
I believe that this service which you 
are rendering is bound to be of ines- 
timable direct and indirect value to 
manufacturers and more especiall 
to national advertisers —ROBERT E. 
MILLER, Advertising Manager Ham- 
ilton Watch Company. 


Iam very glad to see a publication of 
the standing of The Outlook devote 
a department... . to the important 
work of spreading the broad-view idea 


TRAVERS D, CARMAN 
Advertising Manager 


of business. This is bound to be help- ° 
ful to your readers, and anything that 
is helpful to your readers, that ties 
their interest to your publication, is 
bound to be of benefit to your advertis- 
ers.—EDWIN A. WALTON, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. 


I want to congratulate you on the 
work of your Department of Indus- 
trial Progress, and to wish you the 
continued and growing success which 
it deserves.—R. G. RHETT, President 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


There can be no doubt of the De- 
coyote of Industrial Progress in 

he Outlook having been a stimulat- 
ing influence in the business life of the 
country since its inauguration —Hucu 
CHALMERS. 


I want to do all I can to arouse in- 
dustrial patriotism, and I think The 
Outlook 1s doing a great work.—S, M. 
HastinGs, President Illinois Manv-. 
facturers’ Association. 


THE OUTLOOK 
A Periodical of Progress 
381 Fourth Avenue, N. fd 
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| Opp ortunity— 


N July 6, 1911—just five years ago 

—appeared the first issue of The 
Country Gentleman under the owner- 
ship of this company. 


Then its circulation was less than 
30,000. Today it has become a national 
farm paper, touching every interest of 
the modern farmer, in every state. It 
has become a national authority and a 
national force. 


It was because this company saw an 
opportunity in the farm field for sucha 
periodical that it bought The Country 
Gentleman. 


That purchase implied an obligation, 
which demanded : 


That to this publication be applied the 
same sound circulation methods and ad- 
vertising policies which have built the 




































success of The Ladies’ Home Journal t 
and The Saturday Evening Post. 
That The Country Gentleman receive 1 
_all the benefits that an experienced and 1 
successful parentage can provide. q 
That it have the same thoughtful, con- 
scientious upbringing, the same vigor- 1 


ous support, and the same opportunities ' 
for development that have attended the 
growth of these other publications. 


The COUNTRY 
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Responsibility 


That it be made worthy to occupy, in 
its field, a place of prominence equal to 
that occupied by The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Saturday Evening Post 
in theirs. 

























And that it be raised, by public recog- 
nition, to that place. 


To this end, a definite plan was out- 
lined. That program has been carried 
out in detail ever since. 


The program as a whole is compre- 
hensive and far-reaching. 


It will be carried through to its con- 
clusion. For it is backed by enthusiasm 
and adequate resources as well as by 
the obligation of parenthood. 


The Country Gentleman is growing 
‘rapidly toward dominance in agricul- 
tural America. 


Manufacturers who would establish 
their products in the farm market may 
well identify their advertising with 
The Country Gentleman. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
The Country Gentleman 


GENTLEMAN 






By their inquiries 





you may know them 





We cherish no illusions 
about publishing a “class” 
‘magazine, but it is notable 
how often one of our 
advertisers will make a re- 
mark like this: 


“The stationery, writing, 
spelling, English and the 
general intelligence of read- 
ers of TODAY’S, as shown 
by their inquiries, are not 
only noticeable but grade up 
with the best we get from 
any source whatsoever.” 


TODAY'S MAGAZINE 


461 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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President Houston Recounts the 
Progress of the Year 


Chief Among the Accomplishments Is the Working Out of Five Systems 
for Retailers 


By Herbert S. Houston 


President, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


Portion of address hafore Philadel- 
a Convention, A. A. C. of W., June 


W ITH the clubs effectively 
organized and adequately 
financed what are we doing that 
is worth doing? 

We are making a head-on drive 
into the very center of a prob- 
lem that is basic in the whole 
question of markets, the efficiency 
of the retailer, the last man in 
the chain of distribution between 
manufacturer and consumer. You 
will hear at this convention that 
our committee on Retail Business 
Systems has worked out five sys- 
tems, one for grocers, one for 
boot and shoe dealers, one for 


jewelers, one for druggists and 


one for hardware dealers, and 
that all of these systems are prac- 
tically ready to go forth, under 
the guidance of the clubs, and do 
their upbuilding and_ beneficient 
work in the world. ‘And it is with 
the deepest feeling of pride, in 
which you will share, that I point 
to the fact that the men who 
have done and are doing this great 
and constructive work, and doing 
it without a dollar’s compensa- 
tion, are men of our own organi- 
zation and that the men who will 
install these systems among re- 
tailers are men in our clubs 
throughout the country. 

Let me here name the mem- 
bers of this committee, whose 
work will mark a milestone of 
progress in the history of busi- 
ness: Wm. Ingersoll, chair- 
man, supported by Robert A. 
Montgomery, president of the 
American Society of Chartered 
Accountants; Prof. Paul T. Cher- 
ington, of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of Harvard 
University; Edwin A. Walton, of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine 


Company; Wm. H. Johns, of the - 


George Batten Company; Frank 
S. Black, of Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Company, and William M. Coop- 
er, of the American Sales Book 
Company. You will hear in de- 
tail, before we adjourn, of the 
work of this committee; and in 
particular you will be greatly 
heartened by plans for co-opera- 
tion between our committee and 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
which Hon. Edward N. Hurley, 
vice-chairman of the Commission, 
will outline at a later session. 
Along with this work for re- 
tailer efficiency has gone a broad 
campaign, advertising to the con- 
suming public the value and serv- 
ice which it receives from adver- 
tising. Here again we strike 
down to a fundamental thing, in 
fact to the bed-rock on which 
markets must —rest—confidence. 
And this campaign has followed 
our years of work by precept, by 
persuasion, by education, and, as 
a final means, by prosecution to 
make all advertising what ninety 
per cent of advertising has long 
been, honest and believable. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT IN_ BETTERING 


LAWS 


This range of our activities in 
behalf of believable advertising 
and honest merchandising has 
been under the sane and fearless 
leadership of Merle Sidener and 
the. Vigilance Committee. It has 
been strengthened greatly this * 
year by the employment of H. J 
Kenner, who as executive and 
field secretary has been forming 
Better Business Bureaus in many 
cities and thus enabling the clubs 
to carry honest advertising laws 
into honest advertising practice. 
In passing, let me state that with 
the enactment of an honest adver- 
tising law in Virginia last winter, 
due chiefly to the vigorous work 
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of our: Virginia clubs, the thirty- 
fourth’ State was added to the 
honor rolt of States having such 
laws; and in “practically every 
‘case these laws have been passed 
at the instance ‘of the advertising 
‘clubs, supported earnestly, let me 
here. acknowledge, by Printers’ 
INK. 

With all this work as a back- 
ground it was felt that the time 
had come when we could look our 
“Truth” emblem in the face and 
honestly advertise advertising. 
And what a masterful, continent- 
spanning campaign has gone for- 
ward under the indefatigable and 
able direction of Chairman W. C. 
D’Arcy and his committee! All 
mediums have been used. The 
first piece of copy was a message 
on advertising from the President 
of the United States. In print 
and paint and poster the truth 
has been borne to the public that 
advertising is an essential and de- 
pendable and increasingly valua- 
ble servant of the public. 

Now these particular activities 
have been directed toward retail- 
ers, toward the consuming public, 
toward legislatures—in a word 
from within toward the world 
without. But at the same time 
there has gone forward a wide 
range of work, especially educa- 
tional work, inside the organi- 
zation. For we stand for the be- 
lief that in order to build up gen- 
eral merchandising efficiency with 
retailers, in order to spread the 
knowledge of advertising with 
the public, in order to give the 
greatest power to advertising as 
a servant of commerce, we must 
ourselves be trained. So for 
years our National Educational 
Committee, which is made up of 
the chairmen of the educational 
committees of all the clubs, has 
carried on a round of work 
through lectures and _— study 
courses and round tables ; through 
the publication of books which 
are accepted the world over as 
authorities on advertising and 
selling ; through work in and with 
colleges and universities and Y. 
M. C. A.’s; through an intelligent 
and vigorous propaganda on li- 
braries to stir them up to serve 
their business communities — 


where is there an organization 
that can point, as can the Asso- 
ciated Clubs, to such serious and 
earnest work to study and clas- 
sify and co-ordinate the experi- 
ence and practice of its field, 
to the end that it may be brought 
into a body of well-ordered 
knowledge for the instruction and 
service of oncoming generations? 
No, not merely for the oncom- 
ing generations, but as well for 
the generations now living and 
working, so that, please God, it 
may build wisely ‘in its own brief 
day for the long future days. 


CO-OPERATION WITH TRADE COM- 
MISSION 


During the year your officers 
have had a hearing before the 
Federal Trade Commission to ask 
that we be permitted to bring in- 
terstate cases of fraud, which 
could not be reached by State 
laws, directly before the Com- 
mission. This was granted and 
cases for submission will be pre- 
pared as occasion warrants, by 
our National Vigilance Commit- 
tee. 

We have’ had _ conferences 
with the Postmaster-General and 
the Solicitor of his department 
looking to close co-operation. be- 
tween post-office inspectors and 
our vigilance committees in all 
parts of the country, in order to 
secure the quicker detection and 
punishment of mail-order frauds. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently affirmed the 
view we have stood for in all our 
work, that the essence of dis- 
honest advertising is the dishon- 
est offer, and that it is no defense 
to set up that the buyer has re- 
ceived full value. This decision 
will be a bulwark of strength in 
all our future efforts to make our 
“Truth” emblem come true. 

Our National Defense Com- 
mittee, with Lafayette Young, Jr., 
as chairman, learned of the pa 
triotic offer of 30,000 engineers 
to make a careful survey of 
American industry, so that it 
might become a basic line of de 
fense, if need should come. This 
work would have cost the Gov- 
ernment at least two million: dol- 
lars if it were paid for, but the 
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engineers were not receiving and 
not asking a dollar in pay. Our 
committee asked the President of 
the United States for the privi- 
lege of striking hands with the 
engineers so that the Associated 
Clubs, through the power of ad- 
vertising, might aid in securing 
effective co-operation for the en- 
gineers in their enormous under- 
taking. We were accorded this 
privilege and set forth on the 
task. 

Our committee asked pub- 
lishers and poster men, in short, 
all ‘our advertising interests, if 
they would contribute space, just 
as the engineers were contributing 
their services, in this joint enter- 
prise to serve the country. The 
response has been remarkable. 
Over 2,000 newspapers have car- 
ried the four pieces of copy pre- 
pared under the caption “Na- 
tional Defense and International 
Peace,” and the leading maga- 


zines and farm papers and trade 
journals and religious papers and 
poster people have joined in fur- 
thering the campaign. 


And the 
job has been done. The indus- 
trial survey, which is of incalcu- 
lable value both to the Govern- 
ment and to business, has been 
made. The engineers unite in 
saying that our campaign has 
been of the broadest and most di- 
rect service. 

There is not only hearty ap- 
preciation in Washington of 
what we have done but direct 
proof of the value of advertising 
in appeal to the public. So when 
our Defense Committee goes 
forward with its plan to prepare 
and file with the Government a 
comprehensive campaign of paid 
advertising to be undertaken, if 
need arises for the country’s mo- 
bilization, it may turn out that 
what we have been glad to do 
ior the Government will not work 
to the disadvantage of advertising 
when something is to be done 
by the Government. But it needs 
to be said clearly that our co- 
operation with the engineers was 
prompted by a genuine desire to 
serve the country and to serve 
business, and the service to our- 
selves has at all times been con- 
sidered secondary. . 


tical Movement—Its 

tive as Well as Negative iki 
Afforded by Advertisers, Trade- 
papers and Various Organiza- 
tions. 


By Merle Sidener 
Chairman, National Vigilance Committee 


Portion of address, June 28, before 
ok arene Convention, AD AGS: 
of i 


ONFIDENCE in advertising 
is now above par. 

If it were possible for the 
truth-movement to close its books 
and submit a report in figures to 
this convention, it would show a 
net gain for the year that would 
be startling. 

Every class of business has 
shared in the dividends and the 
general business world has bene- 
fited definitely because of the en- 
larged distribution of confidence. 

Look first at the improvement 
in the organization charged espe- 
cially with the making and mar- 
keting of confidence, and you will 
better understand the results ob- 
tained. At the headquarters 
office of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs in Indianapolis, a 
high pressure “sales manager” has 
been on the job, developing every 
possible avenue for creating max- 
imum public confidence in adver- 
tising. This man is H. J. Ken- 
ner, secretary of the National 
Vigilance Committee. He was 
employed last August to give his 
entire time and energy to this 
work, this having been the first 
step in placing this important de- 
partment on a real business basis, 
and taking it out of the volunteer 
class. 

At Minneapolis and Milwaukee 
paid local secretaries of vigilance 
bureaus were at work, while at 
Boston the Advertising Vigilance 
Association maintained an office 
and a paid secretary. These 
“branches” pointed the way to a 
more elective work, and during 
the next few months six other 
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branches were established with 
competent secretaries in charge— 
at Spokane, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Buffalo and Des 
Moines, the latter serving several 
other towns in Iowa. 

In addition to these ten men, 
who work at the job of creating 
confidence, day in and day out, 
there are volunteer vigilance com- 
mittees in almost 100 cities and 
towns, helping in a practical way 
to create confidence. Then, too, 
Cleveland, St. Paul, St. Louis and 
several other cities are planning 
to establish the work on a paid 
basis in the near future. 

Individual national advertisers 
have contributed materially to the 
movement during the last year, 
by asserting their right to have 
their advertising associate only 
with good company. A number 
of these concerns have been in- 
sisting that the mediums separate 
the good and the bad advertising, 
realizing that when the medium 
creates a “red light district” and 
rigidly compels the questionable 
advertisement to remain in the 
segregated space, it will result in 
the disappearance of that type of 
advertising. For, paradoxical as 
it may seem, there would be no 
bad advertising if there were no 
good advertising. The bad must 
associate with the good in order to 
have any standing with the public. 

It remained for Robert H. In- 
gersoll & -Bro. to take the 
most advanced step of the year. 
When this company bought space 
for its latest newspaper campaign, 
William H. Ingersoll directed the 
advertising department to dis- 
criminate in favor of actually 
clean papers. The National Vig- 
ilance Committee was called upon 
to assist in the selection of the 
publications that could qualify 
under the Ingersoll standards, 
and as a result the dollar watch 
and its whole family have appealed 
to the public through those medi- 
ums which have the best stand- 
ing with their readers—the pa- 
pers which censor their advertis- 
ing columns as well as their news 
columns. 

Organizations representing va- 
rious industries have been doing 
their share of the confidence-cre- 


ating work. They have found 
their trade-papers more than will- 
ing to assist in crusading against 
trade-practices which are detri- 
mental. The furniture manufac- 
turers and their trade publications 
are carrying on an _ agitation 
against the use of misleading 
trade-names such as American 
quartered, oak, which is “neither 
American in spirit nor quartered 
oak in fact.” 

The Government, through its 
Post Office Department, is of 
course the original opponent of 
dishonest advertising, and during 
the last year this department un- 
der the splendid management of 
Judge W. H. Lamar, solicitor for 
the Post Office Department, has 
won many signal victories. The 
National Vigilance Committee has 
enjoyed splendid co - operation 
from this branch of the Govern- 
ment. This work is done quietly, 
perforce, but the result has been 
the elimination of many frauds 
which preyed on the public and 
helped to destroy confidence in 
legitimate enterprises and their 
advertising. 

All in all, it has been a year 
of marked advancement in the 
creation of confidence in business. 
No longer: does the mention of 
the words “truth” and “adver- 
tising” together cause a’'smile of 
amusement. No longer is there 
a widespread belief that advertis- 
ing statements must always be 
taken with a grain of salt. The 
very fact that business organiza- 
tions such as the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs are behind the 
movement for better and more 
dependable advertising, is having 
a psychological effect and the 
public is gradually assuming it to 
be a fact that advertising is 
worthy of confidence. 

It is only necessary to look at 
the last five years in perspective 
to see clearly the changed public 
attitude toward advertising. The 
improved conditions encourage us 
to go forward with renewed de- 
termination. We do not yet enjoy 
“100 per cent distribution” of 
confidence. That must be our 
aim. We must conserve that 
which we have and fight for the 
ideal 100 per cent. 
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A Big Profession 
Growing Bigger 





HE books on political economy which were used in colleges 

ten or fifteen years ago used to devote entire chapters to the 
topics ordinarily thought of as included in that subject. There 
would be a chapter on manufacturing, a chapter on jobbers, a 
chapter on retailers. For the most part, however, advertising was 
dismissed with a paragraph to the effect that it was empty puffery, 
a mere exploitation of the advertiser’s vanity. So late did this 
old conception of advertising continue that there are men still of 
an age to be called young whose only opportunity to study adver- 
tising in colleges was limited by such a conception on the part of 
the writers and teachers of political economy. ‘To-day a properly 
proportioned book on political economy would contain a good 
many chapters on advertising. This force has come measurably 
to displace the jobber and the other varieties of middleman. Dis- 
tribution more or less directly from manufacturer to consumer is 
coming to be the rule. Every new invention, and the stars in 
their courses, advance the quicker and simpler contact between the 
man who makes the goods and the man who consumes them. In 
proportion as this goes on, advertising is coming, sometimes to 
displace, sometimes powerfully to supplement, the other forms of 
distribution. Incidentally, it has become a good way of making a 
living. We commend it to young men who were graduated from 
college in June. To young men still in college we recommend 
an insistence on a larger place for advertising in the teaching of 
political economy. It’s a big profession, and it hasn’t stopped 
crowing.” —Editorial from Collier’s July rst issue. 


Collier’s is glad to be able to call 
your attention to the above editorial 
this week. It illustrates the public’s 
growing appreciation of advertising. 
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From a Letter Dated Nov. 16, 1914. 


‘‘We are now about ready to start a small campaign “We 
and are going to give you some information re- cont 
garding the different goods that we manufacture.” of & 


Mr. Murchey was the superinten- lapsin 
dent of a machine shop. Head 


That was ten years ago. Whicl 
of No 


He was also a very ingenious me- Ameri 
chanic and worked out a number cision 
of ideas which were used with leaving 
good success by the concern in the co 
Detroit which employed him. the M 
that pi 
That ° 
page c 
of hal; 
And, ° 
their < 
the 4 
Mr. Murchey had ambitions. He wrote— 
bought out the owners and started “Tt is 
in business for himself. tising 
sales 


” 
us. 


The ideas were so good that an- 
other company got hold of him 
and induced him to go with them 
and start the manufacture and 
sale of the threading tools he had 
invented. 


Finally, he retired in favor of the 
present owners of the business— 
the Murchey Machine and Tool / 
Company of Detroit, Michigan. couldn’ 
And wl 
Six mo 
half pay 
once a } 


Even ; 


This problem confronted the new 
owners— 


To extend properly the sale of an 
exceptionally good line of thread- Four m 
ing tools, such as Automatic Col- nating 4 


The Murchey Automatic 
Collapsing Tap 


One of the Murchey threading 
products 


The Engineering and Mining Journal- Gngineering News 
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merican Machinist Account 
What They Wrote on May 24, 1916. 


‘“‘We have just given your Mr. Bowyer an advertising 
contract for 52 pages to be run on the schedule 


of a page a week.’’ 


lapsing Taps, Automatic Die 


Heads, etc. 
Which brings us up to their letter 
of Nov. 16, 1914, addressed to the 
American Machinist and their de- 
cision to “start a small campaign,” 
leaving the plan and preparation of 
the copy entirely in the hands of 
the Make-It-Pay Department of 
that paper. 
That “small campaign” was a 13- 
page contract, run on the schedule 
of half a page every other week. 
And, to place the results from 
their advertising squarely up to 
the American Machinist, they 
wrote— 
“Tt is necessary in our adver- 
tising to depend entirely for 
sales upon inquiries sent to 
11S." 
Even a Mexican jumping bean 
couldn’t side-step this issue. 
And what happened? 
Six months later they were using 
half pages every week and a page 
once a month. 
Four months later they were alter- 
nating pages and halves. 


And five months later—last month ! 
—they increased their contract to 
52 pages on a page a week sched- 
ule, at which time they wrote: 


“As you know, we have been 
steadily increasing our space 
in American Machinist during 
the past year, having worked 
up from a 13-page contract, 
and each increase has been as 
a direct result of the steadily 
increasing business our adver- 
tising with you has brought. 
We have jumped from 13 
pages to 26, to 32, and now to 
52 pages, and each increase 
has been due to the traceable 
returns from our advertising.” 


This, then, is the story of a rapid- 
ly growing business in the grow- 
ing city of Detroit. 


If you make a product used in 
the machinery-construction field, 
what’s to prevent the American 
Machinist from. doing for you 
what it has done for the Murchey 
Machine and Tool Company? Put 
your problem up to the Make-It- 
Pay Department. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


One of the five Hill and 36th St N wi peiinr 


Published at Tenth Ave. an 


36th rs Y. City 


11 members of the A. 
HILL BUILDING 


TENTH AVENUE AT 36th STREET - 


Lower 


American Machinist - 





NEW YORK 


Coal Age: 
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About this time, when the big Advertising 
Convention is just over, most everybody plans 
to catch the reader’s eye with a_ heading, 


“Truth in Advertising.” 
So we shall refrain. 


You do want to be reminded, how- 
ever, that it was in Philadelphia 


that the “‘truth in advertising”’ 
movement was started. Wilmer 
Atkinson began it in 1880, when 
he printed his ‘‘Fair Play” 
notice, the first guarantee ever 
offered in the subscriber’s 
interest. 


If you haven’t yet read ‘‘How 
Confidence Began,’’ you ought. 
Send for a copy. 
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Readableness Before Frills in Ad- 
vertising Typography 


Expert Says We Make Too Many Pretty Dummies and Are Inclined to 
Let the Set-up Take Care of Itself 


By Benjamin Sherbow 


Address June 27 before Graphic Arts 
moating, Teena Convention, A, 
A 


HEN an artist makes a 

dummy for a piece of ad- 
vertising print he carefully places 
his pictures where he wants them, 
and he carefully places his dec- 
oration where. he wants it, he 
puts in his color where he wants 
it. After which, if by chance 
there happens to be any space 
left, he washes in a flat gray tone 
here and there and labels it type. 
And then he hopes and prays 
that the printer will use a nice, 
flat, gray type that will not as- 
sert itself too much but will fade 
away into an inoffensive frame 
or filler—as the case may be— 
for his pictures and decoration. 

Possibly I exaggerate. In fact, 
I know that I do. But I am 
wearied unto death with this end- 
less talk about the gray block of 
type considered merely as one ele- 
ment in a decorative scheme, and 
usually the least important ele- 
ment. 

To me type is not that. I am 
accustomed to think of type as 
something to be read—and to be 
read with comfort and pleasure. 
As the carrier of thought, type 
is to me something vitally alive. 


TYPE SHOULD APPEAR INTERESTING 


When an advertiser, therefore, 
asks me to put words into print, 
[ take it for granted that he 
wants to get those words read. 
Now, doesn’t that sound bore- 
somely obvious? And yet I ask 
you—how much advertising print 
really invites reading? A lot of 
it, no doubt, is pretty to look at. 
But how much of it really sug- 
gests that it was made to be read, 
rather than made just to be 
looked at? 

To come back, then, to my ad- 


vertiser who wants to get ae 


business message read. If he 
knows what he is up to,'I take 
it that he isn’t interested a bit 
in any  folderolly decorative 
scheme that attempts to use his 
business story as so much filler 
for mortises. He spends his good 
money for printed matter as a 
help toward putting his business 
where he thinks it belongs. And 
so he doesn’t want those vital 
facts about his business set in 
anemic type and printed in some 
fade-away color that it takes a 
good pair of eyes or specs to 
read. I don’t believe that he is 
particularly keen about advertis- 
ing print of the sort which called 
forth the following letter from 
a reader who was terribly dis- 
couraged. This is the letter: 


“DEAR SIR: 

“IT have your booklet before 
me. This has the appearance of 
being an interesting booklet, but 
it is not easy to read, and al- 
though I took it home to read 
at my leisure, I gave up the task, 
as the types, particularly under 
an artificial light, refused to tell 
their story without a great effort 
on my part. I simply gave it up.” 


Keeping in mind, then, the pur- 
pose for which an advertising 
message is put into print, I am 
going to use every bit of skill 
I can command to get that mes- 
sage read. Naturally, I am not 
going to let any considerations 
about nice, gray, harmonious, 
well-balanced blocks of type in- 
terfere with my purpose. Nice, 
gray, harmonious, well-balanced 
blocks of type—as such—have 
nothing to do with the case. 

I want my type, first of all, 
to look as if it had something 
interesting to say. I don’t want 
my type to suggest for a moment 
that it is going to be a bit of 
a job to read it. I want it to 
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look, and to be, very easy to read. 
If decoration gets in my way, I 
will discard it. If a picture ob- 
structs the simple and impressive 
presentation of what I have to 
say, I will put it aside. If I can 
get needed emphasis in no other 
way than by the use of bold type, 
I will use as much of it as is 
required for my ends. And not 
until I have made my type com- 
mand attention, made it easy to 
read and easy to understand am 
I going to consider what I 
can do to dress it so that it 
will be as pleasant as possible to 
look at. 

All of us who work in one 
way or another with advertising 
print must work as advertising 
men—not as art printers, not as 
decorators, not as color-schemers. 

It is my belief that we make 
entirely too many pretty dummies 
and that we think entirely too 
little about the typography of our 
advertising print. The pretty 
dummy gets the job, and the ty- 
pography of it can jolly well take 
care of itself. If it isn’t reeled 
off on the machine, why, then, the 
dub comp who isn’t good enough 
for display stuff gets it, because 
of the fond belief, which it seems 
impossible to kill, that anybody 
can set straight matter. 

The man who designs advertis- 
ing print should ask himself this: 
What must this piece of adver- 
tising do? How can I make type 
do its most effective work in help- 
ing the reader to a quick under- 
standing of the advertising story? 
How can I make it easy, and 
still easier, for him? And if the 
designer attacks his job in this 
spirit, even though his skill is 
not great, I believe he will go 
farther toward making good ad- 
vertising than the man who is 
concerned merely with producing 
the fuss and feathers miscalled 
“artistic printing.” 

HARMONY OF TYPE AND SUBJECT- 
MATTER 


We must get a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of what the 
advertiser is trying to accomplish. 
Let us give our best thought to 
what he has written about his 
product or service and then plan 
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and contrive our typography so 
that the reader will be able to 
grasp with the least amount of 
time and attention what is being 
said to him. 

Let us use only types of sim- 
ple, vigorous design, easy to read 
and good to look at, in such sizes 
and with such leading as will 
make our print most inviting to 
the eye. 

Let us give more time to the 
study of easy-to-read arrange- 
ments of type—to those valuable 
aids to comprehension that make 
print easy to understand. 

Look at the typography of the 
dictionary or any other first-class 
work of reference. Look at our 
best schoolbooks. Look at the 
skill and care with which they 
are put into type so that we may 
readily comprehend their text. 
How many of our catalogues are 
so well arranged? They might 
readily be if we gave to this busi- 
ness some of the time that is 
now used to produce pretty dec- 
oration and marvelous. color- 
schemes. 

Don’t let’s play tricks with type 
that make the reader wonder 
what we are up to. Don’t let 
us, willy-nilly, force our type into 
arbitrary forms that it pleases us 
to admire, but that add nothing 
of value to our purpose. Don’t 
let us look longingly at fine old 
book pages and try to reproduce 
them in steam-shovel catalogues 
unless they belong there. Let us, 


rather, study hard the sense of 


the information or argument that 
we are trying to convey in print, 
and then make the type say it so 
clearly, so simply and so effect- 
ively that it will be read, under- 
stood and remembered. 

We must keep in mind always 
that the starting-point for the ty- 
pographic arrangement of any 
piece of advertising is the adver- 
tising idea itself, and not some 
abstract effect that is to be ob- 
tained. 

Nowadays when I am asked to 
design a type-style for a maga- 
zine or newspaper advertisement 
or for some printed matter, for 
which no plan has yet been de- 
cided on, and for which no text 
has been prepared, I ask the client 
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first of all to make clear to him- 
self what it is that he has to 
say before he interests himself 
in the physical form his adver- 
tising message is to take. And 
occasionally he is frankly puzzled 
at my absurd notion that I should 
need to know very much about 
what the advertisement is going 
to say in order that I may in- 
telligently design a _ type-style 
for it. 

In advertising print, typography 
must serve the advertising idea. 
It must furnish the quickest, 
clearest, cleanest medium for the 
expression of ideas and the con- 
veying of information. It must 
not seek to dazzle by a display 
of dexterity for its own sake. It 
must avoid all decided eccentrici- 
ties of arrangement that‘ obstruct 
the reader and hinder the clear 
flow of the. text, because that will 
injure the chances of the adver- 
tisement to get itself read. As 
someone has said: “When an 
idea will not bear a simple form 
of expression it is the sign for 
rejecting it.” 


New York Advertising Men in 
the Militia 

Some of the men in the New York 
advertising field who have entered 
upon military service, on account of 
their connection with the National 
Guard, mg the following: 

‘ee . Eldridge, sales manager, and 
Ww. Johnson, P. J. Meany and E. 
Ww. Kiloore of the directory advertis- 
ing department of the New York Tele- 
phone Company; James M. Ethridge, 
secretary, and Roger Hayes of the 
Ethridge Association of Artists; W. D. 
Bryant, of Bryant, Griffith & Fred- 
ericks; Owen Jones of Good mene 
keeping; Kenneth F. Luthy and F 
ner of the American Magazine; 
. Moloney and H. L. Haskell, of 
Paul Block, Inc.; T. L. Bannon and 
Ww. Berry, of O. J. Gude Company; 
Robert Willigan, George Ruckner and 
W. O. Waters, Jr., of the H. K. Mc- 
Cann Company; Henry B. Williams 
= Joseph McCaffrey, of Printers’ 
NK. 


Trade-paper Change of 
Ownership 


Sheet Metal, New York, has been pur- 
chased by Edwin A. Scott, who will act 
as editor. For a number of years he 
was associated with Metal Worker, 
Plumber and Steam Fitter, first on the 
editorial staff and from 1911 to 1914 as 
managing editor. 
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A Ten-Billion-Dollar Increase in 
Yearly Income 


The Earnings of American Business Now Far in Excess of Any Country 
in the World 


By R. Goodwyn Rhett 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Portion of address June 26 before 
~ a hee Convention, A. A. C. 


T is exceedingly difficult for 

me to present to you such a 
picture of Prosperous America 
in the short time at my command 
as would enable you to carry 
away any adequate conception of 
it. Figures are dry and of them- 
selves would leave a poor im- 
pression. 

And yet merely to tell you that 
a constant procession of ships is 
carrying out of this country the 
greatest volume of exports that 
has ever been carried from any 
country on earth, and bringing 
into it the greatest volume of im- 
ports it has ever known—while 
at the same time bringing us 
within the year $500,000,000 of 
gold and nearly $2,000,000,000 of 
our own securities, converting it 
from a debtor to a creditor nation, 
would be insufficient; to tell you 
that our factories are working 
night and day to turn out prod- 
ucts at profits never before 
dreamed of—that our mines are 
turning out coal, iron, copper and 
other minerals in unprecedented 
volume and at unprecedented 
prices; that towns and cities have 
sprung into existence within the 
year; that our railroads are 
groaning under freight which is 
beyond any former record; that 
our farmers are reaping harvests 
not only immense in volume but 
more immense in value; that even 
the Southern farmers, laid pros- 
trate upon the opening of the war 
by a loss of $350,000,000 in the 
value of their cotton, but thereby 
learning a much needed lesson in 
economy and thrift, are now tak- 
ing their proper place in the pano- 
rama of Prosperous America; 
that banks have increased their 
deposits everywhere to such an 


extent as to leave no doubt of 
the prosperity of almost every in- 
dustry in the land; to tell you all 
this would still leave with you a 
very vague conception of Ameri- 
ca’s_ prosperity. Our foreign 
trade not only exceeds that of any 
country on the globe, but it is 
more than twenty-five per cent 
greater than last year or any pre- 
vious year in our history. 

When it comes to manufacture 
it is impossible to give any ade- 
quate idea of the enormous ex- 
pansion that has taken place in 
that field. Almost every factory 
in the land is operating and oper- 
ating at a profit; some of them at 
such profits that their owners are 
unwilling to talk about them. 
The demand for coal is fifty per 
cent in excess of normal at this 
time of the year, and the sale of 
electricity for light and power has 
increased $28,800,000, and is 
eighteen per cent in excess of 
last year. Capital issues have in- 
creased over $400,000,000 in the 
first four months of this year. 
In the past year National bank 
deposits have increased over two 
and a half billions of dollars 
which indicates that the increase 
in total deposits will probably 
run over $5,000,000,000. Bank 
clearings show an increase of 
sixty-eight per cent over May, 
1914, before the war broke out. 
Our railroads show receipts for 
ten months ending with April of 
over $1,500,000,000 over the pre- 
vious year and an excess in net 
earnings of a half billion dollars. 

In brief the income of Pros- 
perous America is now estimated 
to have increased from thirty bil- 
lions in 1915 to forty billions in 
1916, and to be far and away in 
excess of any thing ever befor: 
reached by any country in the 
world. 
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One of a series of 
advertisements now 
running in metro- 
politan newspapers. 


Scope 


With one hundred mil- 
lion individual sales 
yearly to the public— 
three thousand employ- 
ees—fifty thousand dis- 
tributors—a sixteen- 
story building in New 
York—branches in lead- 
ing cities—establish- 
ments in the European 


‘capitals—agencies all 


over the world—publish- 
ing periodicals in five 
languages, read by hun- 
dreds of millions of peo- 
ple every year, Butterick 
is the greatest publishing 
house in the world and 
the only one truly inter-. 
national in character. 


Butterick 
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The New Cosmopolitan 


EPTEMBER COSMOPOLITAN will have a 
new shape. 


We have changed the form but made it 
CosMOREpolitan than ever. 


Already the greatest magazine—now the largest, too. 
It wasn’t possible to improve the standard—we had 
to make it bigger to make it better. 


Hitherto, lack of room used to force us to leave out 
a few star contributors every now and then, but, be- 
ginning next month, they’ll all shine regularly in the 
enlarged firmament. 


A bigger page offers a better stage for author and 
artist. 


' There’s an opportunity to do stunning things with 
pictures. There’s abundant chance for bold, sweep- 
ing compositions. And all the resources of the 
reproductive arts have been brought into play to 
interpret adequately the big work of America’s first 
illustrators. 


Cosmopolitan has been thoroughly redressed. We 
haven’t merely added a few more stories; we’ve 
rebuilt it outright. 


Paper-maker, engraver, and printer have pooled 
their knowledge to craft the comeliest periodical of 
all—a sturdy, graceful volume, with spacious, gen- 
erously margined leaves, a square edge, and a 
flexible book-back so that the pages lie flat wherever 
opened. 


The dimensions are distinctive and practical— 
twelve inches long, eight and a half inches wide, and 
half an inch thick—not an ungainly, flappy affair, 
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but an exceedingly comfortable format, very easy 
on the hand and eye, this new standard size. 


The new Cosmopolitan will cost more to manufac- 
ture than even the first edition of a cloth-bound 
novel. 


But the price stays the same. You still pay fifteen 
cents per copy and get a magazine and a half. Think 
of it, the equivalent of six extra magazines a yore 
for nothing! 


Of course there’s a reason: We want another million 
subscribers—and the only way we know to reach two 
million circulation is to make a magazine which will 
deserve and command the increase. 


Here’s a table of contents, characteristic of forth- 
coming Cosmopolitans! Here’s a list of contribu- 
tors such as never appeared before at one time on one 


title page! 


Here’s a package of literary radium 


for September—for fifteen cents! 


Robert W. Chambers 
Jack London 
Maurice Maeterlinck 
Booth Tarkington 
George Ade 


Gouverneur Morris 
Samuel Merwin 
Arthur B. Reeve 
George Randolph Chester 
Owen Johnson 
Elinor Glysi 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Edgar Lee Masters 
Herbert Kaufman 
Daniel Frohman 
Harrison Fisher 


André Castaigne 


Howard Chandler Christy 
John T. McCutcheon 


The opening instalment of The Dark Star 
Special article—My Hawaiian Aloha 
Essay—The Will ef Earth 
Short story—A Penrod adventure 
Short story—The Fable of the Kittenish 
Superanns 
Short story—The Hoard 
Short story—Some China and Two Bulls 
Short story—The Love-Meter 
Short story—The Uncertain Fox - Chase 
Serial—The Woman Gives 
Serial—The Career of Katherine Bush 
Poem—The Superwoman 
Poem—Portrait of a Woman 
Editorial 
The Life of Charles Frohman 
Cover-Design—and Illustrations for 
The Hoard 

Illustrations for The Career of Katherine 

Bush 
Illustrations for The Woman Gives 
Illustrations for Ade’s Fable 


NO PART of the new Cosmopolitan will escape the 
attention of the Million-Member-Family. 


‘Don’t you want a million interested people to see your 
advertisement in the first issue of the new Cosmo- 


politan? 
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Exclusive photograph © Leslie’s 


(Execution of Pedro Lopez, leader of Villa’s Columbus 
raid, by Carranzistas at Chihuahua, June 5) 


This is what you would have seen if you had been 
(as Leslie’s photographer was) the only American 
allowed to view the execution of Pedro Lopez. 


The people in 420,000 homes pay us over 
$2,100,000 a year in subscriptions to Leslie’s, because 
Leslie’s takes its readers “there’”—everywhere in the 
world where news 1s happening. 


Pictures that show what words only describe, have made 
Leslie’s the one great national illustrated weekly newspaper of 
America for sixty-one years. 


Leslie’s now also ranks fourth among all general periodicals in 
volume of advertising carried. 


LUTHER FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


€ g 
Leslie's 
Ilustraied Weekly > aaa 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Noted Librarian 


on Building Up 


Directories as Advertising 


Medium 


Suggests Their Use in Schools as Well as in All Libraries, and Recom- 
mends That a Committee Inquire into Broader Uses 


By John Cotton Dana 


Librarian, Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


Portion of address before Directory 
Publishers’ Department at the Philadel- 
pis Convention A. A. C. of W., June 


Not being a directory man, but 
a mere purveyor of books to 
a city, I cannot expect that my 
suggestions will all be practical; 
indeed, I can hardly do more than 
hope that they will not all be 
foolish. Still, as I have handled 
books for twenty-five years, and 
as my library has perhaps pro- 
moted the use of directories of 
all kinds by men of affairs more 
than any other library of any kind 
or any size ever did, I may be 
pardoned for daring to give di- 
rectory advice. 

Your directories are all very 
much alike, in both contents and 
typography. I am very sure this 
likeness is not the result of care- 
ful consideration of all the fac- 
tors in the case. It is due partly 
to fear. You are afraid to make 
a different kind of a directory 
lest you lose some of your cus- 
tomers. They might think, you 
say, that a far better volume than 
you now get out is not a good 
directory because it does not look 
like the old ones! Fashion, you 
sce, is a very powerful master in 
all trades. But fear is not the 
ouly reason why you stick so fast 
to your old directory habits. A 
greater reason is that you are held 
lown to routine by what we com- 
nonly call conservatism, but is in 
ict often plain dulness, lack of 
ision and especially of foresight 
aud imagination. 

In the last two decades this 
vorld has changed marvelously. 
Two of the fields in which most 
important changes have taken 
place are that of printing and 
that of the means of transporta- 


tion and communication; and you 
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would find it hard to persuade me 
that the art of directory compila- 
tion, printifg and _ publication 
should not have been far more 
deeply affected by these changes 
than the directories now produced 
would indicate. 

I suggest that you appoint a 
committee of three, give them a 
reasonable appropriation, and ask 
them to investigate the subject of 
the compilation, the contents and 
the typographic style of direct- 
ories in this and all other coun- 
tries and bring to you recommen- 
dations based thereon. 

This committee would make 
studies in the hope of finding 
helpful answers to your questions 
like these: 

Up to a certain point, which 
directories have apparently not 
yet reached, the larger the page, 
the type being the same, the easier 
it is to consult a huge alphabetical 
list like a directory. Should you, 
therefore, enlarge your pages? 
In a few cases you have already 
enlarged them. Why not examine 
carefully again the advantages 
and disadvantages of enlarging 
most of them. 


GOVERNMENT AID MIGHT BE 
VALUABLE 


In some countries the govern- 
mental authorities aid instead of 
hindering the production of di- 
rectories; why not in this coun- 
try? By joint action can you 
persuade the postal department at 
Washington that all honest men’ 
like to be easily found, and that 
all dishonest men ought to be? 
I doubt if in any other country a 
government official would be per- 
mitted to refuse to aid in making 
more public the kind of informa- 
tion your directories supply. 
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Postal clerks in one city, and 
not a very large one, are spending 
a lot of public money every day 
in looking up addresses for 2,500 
unaddressed letters. Of course 
they use a city directory for this. 
What would they do without it? 
And consider the actual money 
value of that one directory to the 
taxpayers of this country! Then 
multiply that several hundred 
times to get a guess at the money 
value of all your directories to the 
postal authorities alone! 

To this fact add the fact that 
in New Zealand—to name one 
country only, where what I shall 
mention is true—the government 
helps the directory publishers with 
information which they put into 
their books, thus making therm in 
many ways more valuable than 
ours. Then try to devise some 
plan by which you can convince 
our Federal authorities that they 
are stupid and short-sighted when 
they refuse to give directory men 
information which, being pub- 
lished, would be a time and 


money-saver, and in fact a money- 


maker, for the whole business 
world. 

Many more persons and firms 
would buy directories if they 
could be persuaded of their value. 
Could you lend them to advantage 
at a certain small sum per day? 
You will say that this would spoil 
your market; but I assume. that 
that remains to be proven. A 
man will often rent a thing until 
he finds that he needs it, and then 
will buy it. In Newark we lend 
a few directories at ten cents for 
three days, and the income 
amounts up astonishingly. 

The business part of directories 
is of very great value; it would 
be of still greater value if it were 
more carefully and skilfully edit- 
ed; would it pay to make of it a 
much more compiete index of the 
city’s many products? Our New- 
ark observations lead us to think 
that a little more money spent on 
this part of the work would pro- 
duce a volume of information so 
valuable and indispensable that 
more business men would find 
they must buy it. 

We started a Made-in-Newark 
Index. The idea was taken over 
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by our Board of Trade, and took 
shape finally in a very large and 
expensive volume in. several lan- 
guages. I do not think that as 
an advertisement of the city it 
ever paid for its cost. But we 
are of the opinion that a list of 
any city’s products in much fuller 
detail than is usually given would 
be a profitable addition to a di- 
rectory. I say this in spite of 
the fact that in our Newark book 
there are nearly 1,600 different 
classes of things named in the 
business part. 


HINTS TO DIRECTORY MAKERS 


A directory has one large fold- 
ing map, and one only, if it has 
any. This map is not handy in 
this form; it easily gets torn and 
it is easily pulled out and lost or 
stolen. Would it pay to cut up a 
second copy and bind in its sev- 
eral sections as part of the book 
itself? Would small maps of im- 
portant parts of the city printed 
from zinc etchings on appropri- 
ate pages add their cost to the 
book’s selling power? Our ex- 
perience indicates that maps are 
going to be very much more used 
than they ever have been. The 
increasing size of cities makes 
them more needed, and so does 
the motor-car habit. The motor 
habit makes more map users, and 
so does the war in Europe. The 
Federal Government is pushing its 
map publications, and thousands 
use them to-day where hundreds 
did a few years ago. We have, 
to illustrate further, 1,500 maps 
on a large scale, each of a single 
county in this country, issued for 
postal purposes only, and our set 
is in constant use. Moreover, 
map-making is growing relatively 
cheaper every year. Your com- 
mittee should report on the ques- 
tion of maps in directories. 

In Europe are many great di- 
rectories, like the famous Didot- 
Bottin of Paris and France, far 
larger .and. far more elaborate 
than any produced in this coun- 
try. They pay or they would not 
be produced. Can you learn any 
more than you have already 
learned from European and Aus- 
tralian directory methods? 

You publish a Directory Jour- 
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nal. It.is astonishingly alert and 
is crammed with helpful sugges- 
tions. You should support it so 
generously that it could afford to 
vather and study statistics on di- 
rectories and methods of making 
them pay, from all over the world. 
Your committee could tell you if 
this would be worth while. 

In the office of this journal you 
should have the best library of 
directory literature in the world. 
Not so much directories them- 
selves as of information on the 
art of directory making, adver- 
tising and selling from all coun- 
tries, though a great collection of 
directories, with all the informa- 
tion that they contain available by 
wire or letter to every directory 
publisher, would be of enormous 
value to you all in the long run. 

We keep on hand in Newark a 
great number of telephone direct- 
ories; indeed, we would carry a 
complete set of every one pub- 
lished in the country if we could 
get them. They stand beside your 
publications. They grow daily in 
size and number and are daily 
more complete. Your committee 
should inquire carefully into their 
coming influence on your work. 
The telephone system has almost 
unlimited means. It is perhaps 
the most broadminded public serv- 
ice institution in the country. Per- 
haps you know already precisely 
how it plans to treat your special 
field in the next ten years; but if 
not, you should surely learn. The 
telephone habit increases city di- 
rectory use, of course, but are you 
getting all you can out of this 
daily growing habit of turning to 
a directory? Every telephone di- 
rectory in the land ought to say 
on its cover, “If you can’t find the 
man you want look him up first 
in city directory and get his firm 
or residence.” 

The growth of trade directories 
of every kind has been prodigious 
in the past twenty years. Your 
committee -should consider and 
report on the most profitable re- 
lations that can be established be- 
tween your directories and these 
special ones. You are in the same 
ficld, each profits by the other’s 
success. You can by co-operation 
win many users. Perhaps you are 


perfectly certain that a directory 
of a certain area—of a city, a 
group of cities, a county, a state 
or a section—is and always has 
been and long will be of its own 
peculiar kind, will always be 
needed and will always call for 
just about the kind of a volume 
you now publish. But, if you are 
sure of this, you do not suggest 
in anything I found in print your 
reasons for being so. If you are 
right, you can quite safely go on 
turning out directories of the old 
pattern. But it would be quite 
surprising if the rapid develop- 
ments of these latter days did not 
soon very greatly change the 
whole directory problem. 

Call upon the managers of 
school systems in two or three 
large cities and make to them a 
proposition like this: 

“We will put copies of our di- 
rectory in the offices of school 
principals and in, say, two hun- 
dred of the schoolrooms of the 
upper grammar grades, the same 
to be selected by your superin- 
tendent,-if you will direct the 
teachers in these rooms to give, 
each term, to their pupils a series 
of lessons on their city based on 
these directories: this series to 
cover a certain given number of 
hours of work and to be prepared 
by your own staff. 

“We are confident that if you 
do this one year you will wish to 
continue it thereafter. In that 
case we will next year supply you 
with city directories at such and 
such a price.” 


DIRECTORY USERS IN THE MAKING 


You would stipulate that these 
directories be used in_ school- 
rooms only.. To give this a fair 
test you might wish to put more 
than one directory in a room. Or 
you might find it wise, for this 
special purpose, to bind up copies 
in parts, by subjects, perhaps even 
dividing. up the main alphabet, 
and furnishing extra copies of 
some of the parts. The cost 
would be considerable. The re- 
sults might be, in the long run, 
very comforting. A few thousand 
boys and girls, soon to become 
citizens, would in this way learn 
how indispensable a tool is a di- 
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rectory to one who would get 
that knowledge of his own city 
which is fundamental to knowing 
his own business. Moreover, they 
would carry a directory message 
home. 

I was led to this suggestion by 
a note in your journal. I have 
dared to make it, though well 
aware that it may seem fantastic, 
because in Newark we have in 
the schools a fuller, more com- 
plete and more systematic course 
of study on our city itself than 
has any other city in the world. 
We believe in making good citi- 
zens by teaching them what citi- 
zenship is; and we do not try to 
make them think that he is surely 
a good citizen who salutes the 
flag and votes the regular ticket 
and talks American buncombe and 
flapdoodle. We try to show that 
he is a good citizen who does 
good to and for his city, knows 
how it is run and what it costs to 
run it; knows well its needs and 
shortcomings, and what are its 
good grounds for pride, and him- 
self takes pride in being an active 
and helpful part of it. And, you 
see, your directories are most ad- 
mirable books for teaching that 
fundamental of all:good citizen- 
ship, knowledge of one’s city. 


LIBRARIES A POTENTIAL AID 


Sell a directory to the library 
in every town in which or of 
which you publish one. If you 
can’t sell it, give it, and trust to 
time and use to prove to the libra- 
rian that next year he must buy 
or be severely criticized by his 
tax-paying supporters. If you 
don’t dare give him a new one, 
give him one a year old. Believe 
me, it will do its work. If he 
has branch libraries, put a direct- 
ory in every one of them. Help 
all the ‘larger libraries in the 
country, say 500 of them, to get 
directories a year old from other 
cities. 

In Newark we do this by giving 
them in exchange old Newark di- 
rectories. It will pay you, I am 
sure, to look after this exchange 
yourselves. The directory habit 
is what you need to cultivate. 
Evéry open collection of direct- 
ories you can get established in 
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this country—even if most of its 
volumes are a year old—will 
prove a never-resting teacher in 
the art of directory using and an 
cver-active promoter of under- 
standing of their tremendou: 
value. Hence, more _ buyers; 
hence, more circulation; hence 
more and higher-priced advertis 
ing. 


Resents Flippant References to 
Advertising 


I would make a plea that advertis- 
ing be treated more as a serious busi- 
ness. Hasn’t the time arrived when 
we should resent its being called a 
game? And isn’t it time to frown 
down the practice, all too prevalent, of 
calling copy “dope”? No better illus 
tration of the need for education in 
this direction can be instanced than 
the success achieved by the production 
of the play, “It Pays to Advertise.” 
Although it is a farce, it is calculated 
to leave a very harmful impression on 
the minds of the general public. It is 
nothing more than a_ modern appli 
cation of the old P. T. Barnum idea 
It is really a grave libel on a serious 
profession. The time has gone by 
when advertising should be treated flip 
pantly in print or on the stage.—W. H. 
Ukers at Philadelphia Convention, A. A. 
C. of W. 


St. Louis Advertising Men 
* Enlist 


The campaign of the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis to get the convention 
of the A. A. C. of for next year is 
strenuous. For several weeks preceding 
the convention, bulletins were sent out 
to club members all over the country, 
giving different selling arguments. One 
of the slogans was “Ask the Democratic 
delegates who attended the National 
Convention here.” 

At the last moment the St. Louis club 
lost several ardent boosters. Four or 
five members are officers of Missouri 
regiments which have been called into 
service, and a dozen more are members 
of the same regiments. But nothing 
daunted, the St. Louis club “closed its 
ranks’? and appealed to its members to 
work all the harder. 


Dissolution of Corn Products 
Refining Company Ordered 


The Government’s anti-trust case 
against the Corn Products Refining Com 
pany resulted in a decision against tle 
company, June 24, and its dissolution is 
ordered. The opinion of Judge Hand, 
of the United States District Court at 
New York, goes into the subject at great 
length, declares that the combination of 
units which formed the company was in 
restraint of trade, and submits to the 
Federal Trade Commission the problein 
of devising a satisfactory plan of dissv- 
lution. 
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A New York business man said to 
me recently: ‘Do you know the Ledger 
is being read by all Wall Street?’’ In 
answer to my “Why?” he said: “ Because 
of that daily letter signed C. B. E. It’s = 
the best business news letter that ever 
came out of Chicago.”’ 
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The Public Ledger 


gets lots of news no other paper has, 
through its own correspondents, who 
supplement the Associated Press and 
other news agencies. For instance, 
Clinton B. Evans, for many years 
editor of “The Economist,” of Chi- 
cago, is the one man in the Central 
West who has the personal acquaint- 
ance of all the West’s big business 
men. ; 


ALAA 


C. B. E. is one of four men who 
give Ledger readers the important 
news from all over the United States. 
Just as C. B. E. covers the West, a 
correspondent covers the South, an- 
other the New England States and 
still another New York City. 





CYRUS H. K. CURTIS. 


The Public Ledger 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Harper’s Bazar offers a New Service 


In the store-rooms of many substantial houses that date back 
to the Sixties, you are sure to find the early numbers of 
Harper’s Bazar. And if you will run through them you will 
discover that one school—Lasell Seminary—started to adver- 
tise in Harper’s Bazar as long ago as October 3d, 1868. 
That was the first time any school used any class magazine. 
And in building the new Harper’s Bazar, one of the first 
features I thought of was a School Directory: 


If you read about our Dog Department, in Printers’ Ink 
a fortnight ago, you may have thought it was no great feat to 
start that department. And you were right. For in Frank 
Dole we had the best dog authority in America, and Harper’s 
Bazar was the only magazine for women of wealth, with 
100,000 or more circulation, that had ever offered expert 
advice on dogs. 


But when it came to Schools, the task was far more strenu- 
ous. We knew that a directory of the best schools (for 
instance, those that charge from $600 to $1,500 a year) 
would give us still another point of personal contact with 
our readers. And the very character of our circulation in- 
dicated to me that our readers would be naturally interested 
in these expensive schools. But in inducing these schools to 
advertise, we could foresee difficulties. Big ones! 


Conducted in a New. Way 


The average school principal, remember, is a sophisticated 
and wary advertiser. He is beset with incessant solicitation 
—for more than 25 magazines of national circulation have 
school directories. The principal is seldom overburdened 
with money, or eager to find new ways of spending it. So, 

while a directory of the best schools would be of immense 
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alue to our readers, we saw that we had only a slim chance 

of getting it, unless we could run it in a new and unusual 
vay.’ The best plan seemed to be to give every reader the 
best, most accurate and most sympathetic information about 
schools she could secure from amy source. 


As manager of our new directory, I was fortunate enough 
to secure a graduate both of Yale and of a prominent prepara- 
tory school. Even more important was the fact that one of 
our editors, Mrs. Anne E. Mason, has been principal of an 
exclusive school for girls... This gave us at once a remarkable 
advantage over other magazines; for Mrs. Mason combines 
the point of view of a parent and of a school principal. 


All inquiries from readers now pass through Mrs. Mason’s 
hands; and her long experience and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the parent’s requirements have been, beyond doubt, 
our trump.card. With this advantage upon which to rely, I 


announced that our School Directory would open in March. 


A Surprising Response 


The best schools were quick to realize the unusual char- 
acter of the service we were giving. They knew that Har- 
per’s Bazar is read by 100,000 families of exceptional wealth, 
and is the only woman’s class magazine that has won the 
prestige of continuous publication for half a century. So they 
accepted their opportunity far more quickly than I expected. 


In the first issue, March, 1916, we had a page and a half 
of school advertising (28 schools). By June the directory 
had grown to four pages (93 schools) ; and for August we 
have already scheduled six pages. So, within six months and 
in the teeth of stiff competition, Harper’s Bazar is taking its 
place among the leading school mediums of America. 


Gratifying as this record has been, it is much less interesting 
to you—and to us—than the fact that Harper’s Bazar has 
found still another way to gain the reader’s full confidence. 
Because they find announcements in Harper’s Bazar from 
a select list of excellent schools—and because they can always 
get from Harper’s Bazar complete and friendly advice about 
the school problem—100,000 women of wealth now think 
first of Harper’s Bazar whenever they want to find a school. 


lust as they think first of Harper’s Bazar whenever they 
want clothes, or house furnishings, or toilet goods, or any- 
thing else that they buy. 


This is my second report on the services that 
Harper’s Bazar now offers to its readers— 
more services, and more interesting, services, 
than you can find in any other class magazine. 
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A Big Convention Problem 
The Cost of Paper 


At no other time in the history of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
has the question of paper as affecting 
the cost of direct-advertising matter 
been given so much attention. 


It is a big and timely problem, a 
problem that will call for adjust- 
ments in color, weights and grades. 
May we offer one suggestion: 


Light weight papers have grown 
very rapidly in favor in the last few 
years. Tremendous impetus will 
be given them the coming year. 
Smaller tonnage and less postage 
will go far toward solving the ques- 
tion of increased cost. 


As the largest manufacturers of 
light weight paper we are making 
every effort to meet this demand. 
Let us show you papers that will 
help you to keep down your costs. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel — Samson Offset — 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel—Bulking Eggshell and other papers. 


Chicago :: New York 


St. Louis Mi poli Mil | Detroit Buffalo 
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WhyN. Y. Stock Exchange Doesn't 


Countenance “Catch Phrases” 


SXopy Is Censored to Protect the Public, Says One of the Board 
of -Governors 


By William C. Van Antwerp 


Address delivered June 27, before the 
Financial Advertisers’ Department at the 
Vhiladelphia Convention, A. A. C. of 


[ HAVE been asked by your 
president to come over here 
und tell the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World what the 

New York Stock Exchange is 
trying to accomplish in the way 
of regulating the advertising of 
its members. 

What I have to say can be said 
in a few words, for our purpose 
and yours is identical. Both your 
association and the Stock Ex- 
change stand for plain homespun 
honesty in commercial transac- 
tions and in the advertising and 
sale of securities and merchan- 
dise. I observe on your letter- 
head that the emblem of your 
order is the word “Truth” im- 
posed on the map of the world. 
That also is our emblem. You 
have elected a Vigilance Commit- 
tee to see that-your high stand- 
ards are maintained; we have 
elected a committee on .Business 
Conduct for the same purpose. 
We are fighting for a common 
cause, namely, business ethics— 
one of the most powerful and in- 
teresting movements that has 
taken place in American commer- 
cial life in this generation. 

In our determination to keep 
the advertising of our members 
on a high plane, we are influ- 
enced by two essential considera- 
tions. The first of these is that 
the New York Stock Exchange 
is the foremost market of its kind 
in the world. The securities 
which pass through the hands of 
its members represent a very con- 
siderable part of America’s ma- 
terial wealth. Because of its size 
and importance, and because 
banks, courts and _ legislatures 
have come to look upon our quo- 
tations as a most reliable index of 





values, we believe that advertising 
1 


by our members should be con- 
ducted upon a plane of dignity 
commensurate with the interests 
involved. That is our first con- 
sideration. 

Our second has to do with the 
peculiar character of the business 
ir: which we are engaged. Both 
speculation and investment con- 
tain pitfalls; again and again it 
has been charged that credulous 
people have been lured into the 
market through misleading adver- 
tising methods. Nine times out 
of ten these misleading advertise- 
ments emanate from people who 
are not members of the Stock 
Exchange, and naturally we can 
exercise no control over them, 
but we can and do exercise a 
control over the advertising of 
our own members. We have ac- 
cordingly said to them, you must 
not ‘only put your advertising on 
a dignified plane, but you must 
not use anything in the nature of 
catch phrases or alluring devices 
designed to influence the judg- 
ment of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. You may advertise as 
generously as you please; supply 
the public with as much educa- 
tional matter as you choose; offer 
what you have for sale, but do 
not attempt anything remotely 
approaching the business of a 
tipster. This is our second and 
final consideration. 


WHY STOCK EXCHANGE IS _ CARE- 
FUL REGARDING ADVERTISING 


On the London Stock Ex- 
change the necessity for such pro- 
hibitions is so strongly recog- 
nized that members of that body 
may not advertise in any form 
whatever; indeed the London 
Stock Exchange officially pub- 
lishes a daily advertisement in 
the leading newspapers inform- 
ing the public that its members 
are not permitted to advertise; 
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This is done in order that pro- 
fessional tipsters may be known 
as such and the public warned 
accordingly. I may add that the 
London Stock Exchange’s prac- 
tice in this respect has been a po- 
tent factor in establishing its high 
place in the public esteem. 

The famous Hadley Commis- 
sion in its report to President 
Taft used these words: 

“The Pure Food Law enables 
a man to know what he is buy- 
ing. It does not certify that the 
thing he buys is good for him; 
that is left to his intelligence.” 

The Stock Exchange in its 
rules concerning advertising is in- 
fluenced by a similar considera- 
tion. We cannot protect invest- 
ors and speculators against the 
consequence of their unwisdom 
in buying unprofitable securities, 
but we can and we do attempt 
to reduce their risks by insisting 
that the advertising of our mem- 
bers shall not contain anything 
designed to appeal to the hopeful 
credulity of their customers. In 
that effort we ask, and we expect, 
the support of our members, of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World and of the whole 
public. 


SMALL NUMBER HAVE ADVERTISED 
OBJECTIONABLY 


Naturally it is not easy to draw 
hard and fast rules in such a 
case. In attempting to decide 
what is dignified and what is un- 
dignified, we shall have to solve 
our own problems in our own 
way. The Governors of the Stock 
Exchange are elected by the mem- 


bers for this very purpose, and° 


they are given large and almost 
autocratic power, but they have 
never used that power for any 
other purpose than the public in- 
terest, and they may be trusted 
in this case to maintain that high 
standard. Perhaps now and then 
we may go too far. Two steps 
forward and one step back is, hu- 
manly speaking, a law of all so- 
cial development, but it is better 
to stand up so straight that you 
lean backward than to grow 
round-shouldered through -neglect 
and indifference... The Stock Ex- 
change has never yet encountered 
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any real difficulties when it called 
upon its members to do the right 
thing in the right way. That we 
shall encounter no serious obsta- 
cle in this instance is shown by 
the tact that among our 1,100 
members only sixteen have thus 
far published advertising matter 
that might be open to criticism. 
Briefly summarized then, our 
case may be put in this way: 
Members of the Stock Exchange 
deal with an enormous clientéle; 
our affairs are always in the pub- 
lic eye and there are, undeniably, 
evils in speculation. Because of 
these facts we constantly strive 
to maintain a standard of business 
morality higher than that ordi- 
narily applicable in the commer- 
cial world at large. Therefore, 
we say to our members: as no 
man can say definitely how an in- 
vestment will turn out, you must 
not attempt it directly or- indi- 
rectly. If you want to advertise, 
you must do so not merely on 
honest lines, but on a plane of 
commercial dignity befitting the 
world’s premier market-place. 
In taking that stand, we believe 
we are arming with fresh cour- 
age and efficiency all those forces 
which are to-day battling for 
commercial honesty and fair play. 





“Lively” School Advertising 


Most school advertising does not tell 
enough of the story, nor tell it in an in- 
teresting way. The dreary sameness of 
a string of school “cards” in a popular 
magazine is depressing. How can a 
parent get from them even a start on 
making his choice? There is no need 
of brag or misstatement in the competi- 
tive advertising of schools; indeed, the 
advertising need not be competitive—for 
there is ample potential patronage for 
all—if the schools will take a larger 
view of the relation of publicity to their 
service to the country, and study thor- 
oughly for themselves their ideal con- 
stituency and the ideal ways of reach- 
ing that constituency. Where there is 
intimate knowledge of the people ad- 
dressed there can be “life” in the ad- 
vertising.—Oliver R. Williamson at the 
Philadelphia Convention, A. A.C. of W. 





R. S. Southgate With Willys- 
Overland 


R. S. Southgate has entered the sales 
department of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany. J. F, Carter succeeds him in the 
nee office of Doubleday, Pag: 
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Larger Space Brought Robbins & 
Myers More Results from Fewer 
Mediums 


More than Double Previous Traceable Returns—Suggestions for Better- 
ment of Business Papers 


By C. H. Clark - 


Of the Robbins & Myers Co. (Motors, fans, etc,), Springfield, O. 


Portion of address June 27 before 
the Business Press *. the Philadelphia 
Convention, A. A. C. of W. 


SIDE from direct returns, 
which with the majority of 


advertisers are not traceable with. 


any degree of accuracy, the only 
means’ we advertisers have of 
judging a publication are the cir- 
culation statement, the editorial 
contents and the things the pub- 
lisher’s salesman tells us about 
the circulation. The latter is the 
most important knowledge to the 
advertiser; mere circulation alone 
means very little indeed... In other 
words, the information the sales- 
man ‘gives us is the most im- 
portant factor of all in helping 
us make business-paper advertis- 
ing the proper stimulant for our 
businesses. 

Too often, in my opinion, the 
salesman you send to see us is 
too much a salesman and _ not 
enough a’ student of advertising 
and the industry his publication 
serves. He is more interested in 
compelling us to ‘use space or 
more space by abstract sales per- 
suasion than he is in helping us 
make our space more effective— 
a service which I believe would 
bring about the result he is after 
much more promptly than mere 
salesmanship, .and one which 
would certainly be productive of 
more permanent results. Perhaps 
we should not expect this service 
irom the salesman, but at present 
we have no one else to whom we 
can look for it. 

Many of you now maintain at 
considerable expense a copy de- 
partment to write advertisements 
for advertisers who have no ad- 
vertising department of their own. 
And this is a mighty valuable 
service to. such advertisers. Per- 


. this audience. 





sonally I feel, too, that it pays for 
itself in the increased business it 
brings you, and is not necessarily 
a tax upon your advertisers to 
any greater extent than any of 
your sales expense. However, 
very few of the larger advertisers 
use this service, and many of 
them feel that the supplying of 
such service is an injustice to the 
advertiser who prepares his own 
copy, that his money helps pay 
for it. 


WHAT THE TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISER 
SHOULD KNOW 


To make his advertising effect- 
ive,’ the advertiser should know 
definitely what particular class of 
trade he is reaching in a given 
publication, and what particular 
style of appeal is the most effect- 
ive with that class. If the pub- 
lisher were to employ a trained 
investigator whose sole business 
was to call upon subscribers or 
find cut in some way what appeals 
to them the most, both in the edi- 
torial and advertising columns, 
and furnish this information to 
advertisers, this service would 
enable every business-paper ad- 
vertiser to increase greatly the 
effectiveness of his advertising. 
The paper would make a better 
showing and it would not be 
necessary for the publishers - to 
employ such expensive salesman- 
ship to persuade advertisers to use 
more space. The advertiser who 
is successful will increase his ad- 
vertising without solicitation, and 
all notable advertising successes 
in trade-papers have, I am sure, 
been founded upon copy which 
was developed by a careful study 
of the audience and which car- 
ried the right appeal to interest 
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Some business papers which do 
almost nothing for their advertis- 
ers remind me of the driver of a 
coal wagon I recently heard about. 

He stopped in front of an office 
building, lifted a manhole cover 
and dumped his load of coal. As 
he was watching it run down the 
chute he noticed a darkey watch- 
ing him and laughing as only an 
amused darkey can laugh. 

He finally asked the darkey if 
he always laughed that way when 
he saw someone pouring coal into 
a coal hole. “No, Boss,” the 
darkey replied, “but I jes can’t 
help laughing when I sees some- 
one pouring coal into a sewer.” 

Now these publications may 
provide a very convenient and 
spacious hole into which we can 
pour our advertising coal, but if 
we can’t investigate this hole 
below the surface, we don’t know 
whether it is a coal hole or a 
sewer. 

There is one group of class- 
publications, three of which so- 
licited my business when I was in 
a field where these publications 
were sometimes used. Each of 
them claimed dealer, manufac- 
turer and consumer circulation, 
and from their editorial matter it 
was easy to see how this mixed 
circulation had been _ obtained. 
Not one of these publications, 
though, could or would tell me 
what percentage of its circulation 
was represented by each class. 

From the advertiser’s stand- 
point it was a weakness for a 
publication to have an editorial 
policy so indefinite that its circu- 
lation was not confined principally 
to one class of buyers, and it was 
a deplorable weakness on the part 
of the publisher not to be able to 
tell a prospective advertiser how 
many subscribers of each class 
the paper had. 

The salesmen argued that our 
product sold to all three classes 
represented in their circulation, 
and that the percentage of each 
class they had was unimportant 
to us. Maybe they were right, 
but I couldn’t see how we could 
prepare copy which would have a 
definite appeal to all three classes. 
Further, our advertising was 


planned to do certain things in a 
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certain way, and it was not policy 
to have such indefinite quantities 
as their circulation represented 
enter our plan. 

One publisher in expressing his 


opinion goes farther, I believe, 
than many advertisers have 
thought of going, and what he 
said was so interesting that I will 
quote it verbatim. 


KNOWLEDGE OF SUBSCRIBERS 


“IT agree fully with what you 
say, and I would go even further. 
I hope some day there will be a 
formula prepared to which adver- 
tising managers will strictly ad- 
here, and which will make it in- 
cumbent upon the publisher to 
indicate very clearly his knowl- 
edge of the intimate requirements 
of his subscribers and their pos- 
sibility of being susceptible to a 
favorable action with regard to 
the goods advertised. I would 
wish that the advertising manager 
would insist upon the publisher 
analyzing the character of the sub- 
scribers, stating definitely the per- 
centage of each class of subscrib- 
ers represented in a circulation 
statement, and referring particu- 
larly to articles in current issues 
which indicate that the editorial 
policy is strictly in line with the 
class and character of the sub- 
scribers claimed by the publisher. 

“T would also wish that the 
advertising manager would de- 
mand an intelligent explanation 
from the publisher of the trade 
relationships of the subscribers, 
the trade conditions which justify 
the editorial policy with regard to 
the reading matter published to 
appeal to these subscribers, and 
furthermore, if there is more than 
one particular class of subscribers 
indicated, I would wish that the 
advertising manager would de- 
mand an intelligent explanation as 
to why the interests of these sev- 
eral classes of subscribers were 
similar or so correlated that their 
requirements might be covered 
adequately by the editorial polic 
of the publisher without indiffer- 
ence upon the part of any to the 
material published for the others, 
and without waste to the adver- 
tiser. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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LIKE AN AGENT—OR 
A DEALER 


HEN an insurance agent writes a 
V \) policy on your life his company pays 
him a commission for his work. 
When a retailer sells a. manufacturer’s 


product, he earns a discount for making 
the sale. 


When a subscriber to THe Propie’s 
HoME JOURNAL goes out and gets a num- 
ber of her acquaintances to subscribe, she 
earns a commission on their subscriptions. 


In all three cases the principle is identical. 
The head of the business, back in the home 
office, can’t be everywhere at once. So he picks 
out representatives in a great number of locali- 
ties, and pays them because they are on the 
ground and- because they are willing and able 
to work for him. Did you ever realize that the 
subscriber-agent method of getting circulation 
was as simple as that? 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
A. B. C. MEMBER 











THE Peopte’s Home JourNAL has 225 sub- 
scribers in Creston, Iowa, exclusive of news- 
dealers’ sales; 31 “subscriber-agents” represent it 
there. 


Tue Pzopte’s Home Journat has 672 sub- 
scribers in Evansville, Indiana, exclusive of news- 
dealers’ sales; 76 “subscriber-agents” represent it 
there. 
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This last issue could not be beat if future 
copies are only half as good, would hate to 


miss a number. 
R. 8. Walt, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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3000 Letters ana Postals 


from 


Modern Retailers 


“TD shey. tik us how much 
they like the Modern 
Retailer, how much it is 
helping them in their business— 
how we can make it more helpful 


to them. 


The original replies are all on ex- 
hibition in our office, over 3,000 
of them. 


If you have ever doubted the hold 
the Modern Retailer has on its 
readers—if you have ever been 
skeptical as to the immense dealer 
influence it has built up back of 
the American Sunday Magazine 
just let us show you these replies. 
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| American Sun 
: Chas. S. Hart, Adv. Manager 
1834 Broadway New York City 
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M3 
= I’m rather late in saying it but the Modern 
Retailer is the best little business magazine 
published. The ideas I get from it are 
making money for me. , 
Geo. H. Ralph, 
Chicago, Til. 
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2,000,000 Circulation 


concentrated in 


Citieso¢ 25,000 anaover 








OU, as a merchandiser, know 
¥ des such concentration of the 

American Sunday Magazine 
circulation means a corresponding 
concentration of consumer demand 
—a corresponding increase in the 
number of buyers sent to each of 
your dealers—a corresponding de- 
crease in cost per sale. 


You must also realize that the fact 
that thousands of your dealers also 
know this gives a double value to 
your advertisement in the Ameri- 
can Sunday Magazine. 


onthly Magazine 
Over 2,000,000 Circulation 
911 Hearst Building Chicago 
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Rate Reduced 
Service Increased 


Formerly $4 a line. 

Now $3.50 a line, beginning Septem 
ber, 1916. 

Now over 1,000,000 Circulation. 


Formerly 900,000. 





Please KEEP 
This New Rate Card 
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“Particularly would I wish that 
the advertising manager might 
make some examination into the 
attitude of the publisher and the 
staff to the field covered. Should 
there not be some scrutiny of the 
professional and business stand- 
ing of the publisher and his staff? 
Should there not be some meas- 
ure of the ability and resources 
of the publisher and the staff as 
reflected in intimate acquaintances 
with the leaders in the industry 
which has come about as a result 
of years of cultivation of good 
will and authoritative prestige? 
Should there. not be a thorough- 
going, confident knowledge . of 
every element of_ the industry 
upon the part of the publisher and 
the staff in order that the industry 
might be intelligently and effi- 
ciently served?” 


TRADE-PAPER SHOULD BE INTEREST- 
ED IN THE ULTIMATE SALE 


The impression I have gained 
from my experience with trade- 
papers, and I mean here the 
purely trade-paper, is that many 
of these papers believe that their 
interests lie strictly between the 
dealer or jobber on one side and 
the manufacturer on the other, 
that no other factors need be con- 
sidered by them. In my opinion, 
though, you can’t successfully 
promote any one phase of mer- 
chandising without taking the 
whole plan into account. I believe 
the trade-paper should go beyond 
the dealer in formulating its poli- 
cies and also take the ultimate 
consumer into account. 

It is true that the function of 
trade-paper advertising is simply 
to interest the dealer in the manu- 
facturer’s goods, but this now in- 
volves more than simply showing 
he dealer what the goods are and 
the profit they allow. The dealer 
was at one time the principal fac- 
tor in making the consumer sale, 
and could sell almost anything he 
wented to stock. The customer 
diin’t usually know or care who 
made the goods if the dealer told 
him they were good. National 
advertising to the general public. 
however, is rapidly changing this 
a tude on the part of the con- 


mer, 
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To me it is surprising to see 
so few of the trade-papers show- 
ing a real interest in this subject. 
It-is true that up to the present 
time the bulk of trade-paper ad- 
vertising has not been received 
from national advertisers, but the 
change that is rapidly being made 
in merchandising methods, the 
change in the dealer’s attitude 
towards nationally advertised 
brands, is going to change this 
condition. I feel sure that the 
bulk of the future business of the 
trade-paper will come from the 
national advertiser, that the trade- 
paper’s opportunity for future 
growth is in this field. 


SOME TRADE-PAPERS ARE MISSING 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


The antagonistic attitude of 
some trade-papers toward manu- 
facturers’ general advertising in 
general magazines, farm papers 
and newspapers, and the indiffer- 
ence of others, has led some of . 
the prominent magazines to un- 
dertake the dealer work them- 
selves. It is essential to the 
success of their advertisers, and 
you may be sure the work will be 
done. In doing this work, the 
magazine is assuming a function 
which rightly belongs to the trade- 
paper, and, I believe, with injury 
to the latter. I cannot believe 
though, that the magazine pub- 
lisher has taken up this work 
from choice. It seems to me that 
he would prefer to have it done 
by the trade-paper if the trade- 
paper would take the right atti- 
tude in the work and give it the 
attention it deserves. 

No manufacturer who distrib- 
utes through dealers would con- 
duct a national advertising cam- 
paign to the public at this time, 
without also conducting some sort 
of campaign to get the dealers’ 
co-operation. This would be done 
either through direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising, personal calls or through 
the trade-paper; and it is up to 
the publisher to show the adver- 
tiser that the trade-paper is the 
logical medium for this work. 
Before he can do this, though, the 
publisher wilt have to show the 
advertiser that he is really in 
harmony. with every phase of the 
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campaign—the national consumer 
advertising included. 

Some of the preceding remarks 
may give the impression that I 
feel that there is something wrong 
with business-paper advertising 
efficiency. This is not the case. 
I feel sure that I express the sen- 
timent of the majority of adver- 
tisers in such papers when I say 
that the trade, technical and class 
papers represent one of the great- 
est forces in the business world 
to-day. If we didn’t have them 
I don’t know how we could handle 
some of our merchandising prob- 
lems, for if each advertiser had 
to do the educational work the 
business paper is doing for him, 
the cost would be almost prohib- 
itive. 

LARGE SPACE WAS SUCCESSFUL 


Wheré advertisers have not ob- 
tained proper results from their 
business-paper advertising, it is 
safe to assume that they have not 
made proper use of their oppor- 
tunity. One of the common faults 
is the failure to use sufficient 
space to tell the story properly. 
While I don’t believe in using 
‘more space than the advertiser 
has interesting copy to fill, I am 
equally sure that the advertiser 
should use enough space to tell 
his story interestingly and to put 
it before the reader in attractive 
form. 

I had an experience along this 
line which gave me very substan- 
tial evidence of the value of using 
fair-sized space. I had occasion 
to take up an advertising propo- 
sition where a large list of trade 
and technical papers was used. 
Three and four papers were used 
in each of several fields. One- 
eighth and one-quarter page were 
the units of space for the entire 
list. The first year I was not 
allowed an increase in appropria- 
tion, and in order to get larger 
space I retained only one or two 
of the leading papers in each field, 
and increased the space to half 
and full pages. Our records the 
first year showed more than 


double as many traceable returns, 


as had ever been obtained before 
with the same appropriation. 
Another surprising thing about 
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the change in space was the effect 
it had upon the customers of the 
company and others in the trade 
who were well acquainted with 
the company and its products. 
They seemed to have the impres- 
sion that we had made a big in- 
crease in our advertising ap- 
propriation. Many of our own 
salesmen even gained this im- 
pression, and it happened on more 
than one occasion that branch 
managers wrote me expressing 
their gratification that we had 
gone into. certain publications, 
when as a matter of fact our 
small-space copy had been appear- 
ing in these publications for 
years. 


ONE WAY OF DETERMINING TRADE- 
PAPER’S VALUE 


The best way I, as a user of 
business papers, can get an idea 
of their influence and value to 
the advertiser, is to study my own 
attitude toward the business pa- 
pers I read. When I was drafted 
from the engineering department 
of the first company I worked 
for into the advertising depart- 
ment, because a man happened to 
be needed who could write tech- 
nical articles on the product, I 
knew as little about advertising 
as one could possibly know. And 
I found it slow work familiarizing 
myself with all of the intricacies 
of a merchandising campaign. 

One day I happened to get a 
copy of Printers’ Ink which was 
lying on the boss’s desk. And 
from that time things began to 
move much more rapidly for me. 
Since that time I have missed 
mighty few issues of this little 
advertiser’s business paper. I 
have learned the fundamentals at 
least of pretty nearly everything 
I happen to know about advertis- 
ing from its pages, and I got my 
first opportunity to conduct an 
advertising campaign according to 
my own ideas through answer- 
ing an advertisement in its col- 
umns. 

There is no other place where 
an udvertisement of any product 
is so sure to get my attention as 
it is in this publication, and there 
is no place where it would be so 
apt to influence me favorably. 
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Working with the Engraver to 
Get a Better Product 


How Good Plates May Be Spoiled on the Presses—A Closer Working 
Arrangement Between Printer and Engraver Needed 


By M. C. Manternach 


President, The Manternach Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Address, June 28, before the Graphic 
Arts meeting at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, A. A. C. of W. 


HE most common excuse: for 

unsatisfactory results from 
engravings is for the engraver 
to place the responsibility upon 
the printer, as not understanding 
how to handle the engravings, and 
for the printer to reciprocate by 
declaring that the plates were 
made too fine or too coarse a 
screen for the work in hand. 

My experience has shown me 
that, instead of the plate being 
at fault, even when the fault did 
exist, the responsibility was 
usually divided into four almost 
equal parts: the engraving might 
be mechanically imperfect; the 
paper on which the printer was 
attempting to print it might, be 
unsuited to the type of engraving 
being used; the ink with which 
he was trying to print it might 
be either too thin, too heavy, lack- 
ing in spreading powers, or not 
having the necessary affinity for 
the stock on which it was to be 
used, and, fourth, and most im- 
portant of all, an unskilled press- 
man. 

I have found that it is'a com- 
mon practice for advertising men, 
and by advertising men I mean 
those who are in a position to 
order a piece of printed matter, 
first to gather together a set of 
photographs or drawings and then 
map out a dummy of a booklet, 
catalogue or folder, as the case 
may be, into which he thinks 
the illustrations which he has in 
mind will best fit. Having con- 
structed this dummy in a more 
or less completed form, he takes 
it to one or more printers— 
usually it is a case of more. 
From these he solicits quotations. 
The average man in search of 


such work as this is totally in- . 


experienced as to the cost of 
printed matter, and I do not think 
I overestimate when I say that 
in seventy-five out of each one 
hundred cases the estimates he 
receives are very much in excess 
of the sum of money which he 
feels at liberty to spend. 

Finding his estimates in excess 
of what he can afford to pay for 
his printed matter, he commehces 
the process of elimination. Pos- 
sibly he changes the shape of the 
page. He invariably selects a 
lighter weight and a_ cheaper 
grade of stock, eliminates the idea 
of two colors, and the printer 
is told to produce the job in the 
cheapest manner possible—fully 
defeating the advertising value of 
the work, and the customer’s ef- 
forts and money are wasted. 

Everyone who is in the print- 
ing business is aware of the fact 
that if illustrations are to be 
barred from a book, a very cred- 
itable and oftentimes exceeding- 
ly satisfactory job can be pro- 
duced on news stock, with news 
black and poster red, but this job 
will immediately be turned into 
a nightmare by the insertion of 
illustrations. 


ENGRAVER SHOULD KNOW = ALL 
ABOUT THE PRINTING JOB 


My experience has taught me 
that co-operation between the 
engraver and printer can best be- 
gin in the office of. the printer. 
If the printer would furnish his 
customer with a dummy, correct 
in size, and made up from the 
selected stock, recommend the 
inks and margins, the engraver 
would be in a position to pro- 
duce the most appropriate illus- 
trations. 

Having reached this decision, 
call in the engraver, give him ab- 
solutely all of the information at 
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hand on these very essential 
points, and if. the* engraver is 
worthy of the honored profes- 
sion to which. .we belong, the 
work should come forth satisfac- 
tory to all hands concerned. 
. Another point of co-operation 
“that should find its inception in 
the printing office is that the 
printer should have his pressmen, 
and especially those who are in- 
trusted with the work of make- 
ready on cut-forms, spend a few 
days, or, better still, a week or 
two, in the plant of the engraver. 
There is no man in the profes- 
sion who believes more thorough- 
ly than I in the effect which 
careful and painstaking etching 
and finishing of engravings has 
on the finished product. It is ex- 
ceedingly common for pressmen 
when they encounter an engraving 
which fills up immediately to de- 
clare that the plate is shallow. 
As a matter of fact, they are 
running with rollers that are too 
hard and have no tack, or ink 
that is unsuitable. In my experi- 
ence I have -seen engravings 
which' were, as a matter of fact, 
badly over or under etched, taken 
by an experienced printer and 
very creditable work produced 
from them. 


PRINTERS SHOULD KNOW MORE OF 
ENGRAVING PROCESSES 
, 


If the pressman and the make- 
ready man are given an oppor- 
tunity to put in some time in 
a well-equipped and capable en- 
graving plant, their employer will 
be amply repaid for the time 
spent, as they will have a more 
practical knowledge in the treat- 
ment of engravings on the ‘press 
and will also realize the folly of 
immediately grabbing a hammer, 
the so-called “life-saver” of the 
printer, when the edges of the 
vignettes start to come hard. 
This seems to be one of the most 
unfortunate habits that is estab- 
lished in a great many printing 
plants, and I would strongly sug- 
gest to the printer that if he is 
having trouble with his vign- 
ettes, it would certainly be ad- 
visable to get in touch with the 
engraver, who no doubt would 
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be able to remedy the difficulty 





in a few moments and still pre- 
serve the plate. 

I do not wish to convey the 
. impression that the printing trade 
as a whole does not understand 


the handling of engravings. The 
enormous mass of very beautiful 
and very exceptional printed mat- 
ter which is constantly being: dis- 
tributed would give the lie to any 
such assertion, but if all printers 
thoroughly understood the pecu- 
liarities of all types of printing 
plates there would be but little 
need of co-operation as between 
the printer and the engraver. 

As a rule, co-operation between 
the printer and engraver, when 
it finds its inception in the plant 
of the engraver, is not affected 
by the question of price in the 
finished product. In these cases 
I believe that it is the duty of 
the engraver to follow his en- 
gravings to the printing estab- 
lishment, and there make known 
in careful detail just what he had 
in mind when he made the en- 
gravings. 

No engraver worthy of the 
name, or worthy of a place in 
the profession, should undertake 
to turn out engravings without 
knowing definitely their ultimate 
use. In our establishment it is 
a rule that full information must 
be obtained from a client as to 
just what use he intends to make 
of the engravings he is ordering. 
We try to learn what kind of 
paper he proposes to use. We 
even go so far as to learn who 
is to print them. And our ex- 
perience has given us a knowl- 
edge of the peculiarities of the 
printers in our territory to such 
an extent that I am willing to 
confess to you’ that if a client 
told us a certain engraving was 
to go to Smith, we would not 
dare make it finer than 133-line 
screen, and if he said it was go- 
ing to Jones, we would probably 
run it up to 150- or 175-line 
screen. 


J. S. Bonbright Makes Chanze 
J. S. Bonbright, 





formerly sales and 
advertising manager. of the Supp!-e- 
Biddle ardware _Company’s lawn- 
mower department, is now acting * a 
similar capacity for John Braun & Sons, 
Philadelphia, lawn mower manufactu1 rs. 
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2% A FEW pieces of wood may be transformed 

into a Chippendale of great market value 
by a skilled artist, and when you eliminate the 
skilled artist from your advertising programme 
you are offering chunks of wood instead of Chip- 
pendale to your possible clients.”—J. M. Gibbon. 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
23 East 26th St. 220 So. State St. 809 Kresge Bldg. 
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Reproduction of page advertisement of Grant Motor 
ing in June issue of Successful 





Farming. ‘prepared by the Dunlap-Ward 
Advertising Company. 


“He Is Swinging to Sixes” 


As fast as he has been able to make the investments the farmer has 
improved his livestock. In the aggregate he has spent millions for better 
animals. 


He is willing to pay the price to advance the standard of his herd just 
as fast as he has the money because he figures it is a good investment. 


His progress in buying automobiles has followed much the same line. 
Every good car bought by a farmer has usually created a sale for a 
better one. Most of the owners of “fours” appreciate and desire the 
more powerful “sixes” with larger bodies that suit better the size of the 
farm family. 


So when the merits of the Grant Six were well advertised in Success- 
ful Farming abundant returns were produced. 


“Every advertisement that we have run in your publication,” says 
George H. Waite, sales director of the Grant Motor Car Corporation, 
“has proved the paying qualities of Successful Farming just as it has 
proved that the Grant Six is a car that appeals to shrewd buyers among 
farmers. 
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“We know that our advertising in Successful Farming pays us—pays 
us big—we know because we can trace definite sales to every advertise- 
ment we have ever run in your publication. 

“Besides definite returns—there is the big fact staring us in the face 
that a large portion of the output of Grant Sixes is eagerly absorbed by 
the rich agricultural states. The demand was there all the time, no 
doubt just as the elements of growth are in the soil, but it needed the 
strong sunlight of publicity in Successful Farming to bring it to fruition. 


“This year we are building 20,000 Grant Sixes—and we expect to use 
more space than ever in your publication.” 


Isn’t it possible that readers of Successful Farming can also be led to 
appreciate that your product represents “quality at the right price?” 


Below is shown a map which will give you an idea of the service we 
can render you in analyzing the possibilities of sales to the farmer for 
you. A booklet, “Newer Methods for Finding Markets,” will tell you 
more about this service we are rendering many advertisers. We will 
be glad to send you one. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful @p Farming 


Member A. B.C. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


avers the Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country 


New York Office 
1 Madison Avenue 
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A Definite Data Map showing the distribution of 
cars January 1, 1916. One dot equals 1,000 cars. 
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Sledge Hammer vs. 
Tack Hammer 


No one ever saw a railway construction crew try- 
ing to drive railroad spikes with tack hammers. Yet 
occasionally manufacturers try to break into the 
Chicago market with a selling plan as ill advised as 
any attempt to drive a railway spike with a tack 
hammer. 


If you want to break into the Chicago market— 
use the most powerful medium at your command. 


Use The Chicago Daily News 


There are approximately 450,000 families in 
Chicago. The Daily News has a circulation of over 
400,000 (average for the first five months this year 
436,451), of which more than 92% is concentrated in 
Chicago and suburbs. So you can readily see that, 
disregarding the non-English speaking, The Daily 
News is read by very nearly every worth-while famt- 
ly in Chicago. The Daily News has a larger cir- 
culation in Chicago and suburbs by over 75,000 than 
any other newspaper, daily or Sunday. Therefore 
it is the only newspaper through which you can 
reach all these worth-while families. 





Don’t use tack hammer methods to win the 
Chicago market—use The Chicago Daily News. 
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What Advertisers Expect from 
Teachers of Advertising 


The Showing Made by a Canvass Among Them 


By S. Roland Hall 


Advertising Manager, Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 


Portion of address before Teachers of 
\dvertising at Be a Conven- 
tion, A. A. C. of W., June 27. 


FIND, in the little inquiry 

that I have had time to make, 
that the demands of employers 
on schools and teachers of adver- 
tising are very varied, because 
in the first place the interests of 
employers vary greatly, and their 
ideas and standards also vary. 
The publisher, the manufacturer, 
the retailer, all need the advertis- 
ing man, but their fields call for 
different qualities. 

There can be no hard-and-fast 
rules for the training of young 
men for advertising careers any 
more than there can be hard-and- 
fast rules for success in advertis- 
ing work itself. A great deal de- 
pends on the teacher, still more 
on the pupil. 

I find that there is, among 
manufacturers at least, a call for 
two distinct classes of new em- 
ployees: first, those who by spe- 
cial experience or ability are fitted 
particularly for certain tasks that, 
though they may be considered 


minor, are certainly of great im- - 


portance—such work as that of 
looking after printing, 
charge of most of the work on a 
house-organ, taking charge of 
sales correspondence. A young 
man just out of college would 
hardly be prepared for such work 
without at least a year’s prelimi- 
nary experience. 

‘Then, there is another class of 
young men wanted, and that class 
is, I take it, the.class that you 
ha.e to deal. with; these are 
yorng men of good fundamental 
training who are started in on 
routine work and gradually de- 
veloped, often too slowly to suit 
then’ for more responsible work. 
In training this class sound fun- 
dan:ental- instruction along gen- 
erai lines will count for a great 


ea'. 


taking - 


c planning of 


If I again had the job of lay- 
ing out a course of advertising 
instruction, what I would lay out 
would depend largely on whether 
I planned to teach young men al- 
ready employed in business, who 
are getting some good experience 
and who need technical training 
to advance them the faster, or the 
young men in schools and col- 
leges who have not been employed. 
The first class I would give a 
course of training that would be 
largely technical, though not quite 
as technical as the last advertising 
course that I prepared, for to 
give too much technique is to give 
the student the idea that this is 
the main part of advertising: 


IMPORTANCE OF FUNDAMENTALS 


I have heard people criticize be- 
cause advertising students already 
at work in business offices were 
given considerable technical in- 
struction. My answer to that is 
this: Employers are looking for 
assistance of the reliable sort on 
the details of their work. They 
are rarely looking for beginners 
to plan campaigns or to write im- 
portant copy. So the young men 
who can write or lay out an at- 
tractive piece of printed matter, 
who know something about cuts, 
who can read proof and write 
good letters have some good sell- 
ing points. These qualifications 
will enable them to increase their 
responsibilities. 

If I had the job of training the 
young people in schools and col- 
leges who have had no experi- 
ence, I would give less technique 
and more of the fundamentals of 
business, but I wouldn’t try to 
go too far in the so-called laws 
and principles, for I fear the at- 
tempt to give too exact instruc- 
tion in such deep subjects as. dis- 
tribution, selling methods, price 
maintenance, . exclusive agency, 
campaigns, _etc., 
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would create in students false 
ideas as to their ability and as 
to the work that they would be 
called on to do. They will get 
better ideas as to business cam- 
paigns when they get into jobs 
and when they read regularly the 
magazines dealing with advertis- 
ing and selling practice. 

I didn’t want to come before 
you and merély air my opinions. 
You want me to tell you ‘what I 
‘ think the business world expects 
of you. It seemed the most sen- 
sible thing to do to ask the busi- 
ness world. So I asked some two 
hundred advertising and _ sales 
managers of national concerns a 
number of questions, bearing on 
the kind of work they turned over 
wholly or. partly to assistants. 
Bear in mind that the answers of 
these men are probably very dif- 
ferent from the answers of retail 
merchants of large interests or 
manufacturers who advertise only 
in trade or téchnical publications. 
Undoubtedly in the retail field, 
more emphasis would be placed on 
writing ability. Most of these 
employers would have young men 
assist or take charge of such 
work as: 

Writing of advertisements 

Writing of booklets and folders 

Making layouts and dummies 

Writing circular letters 

Correspondence with consumers 

Correspondence with dealers 

Correspondence with salesmen 

Follow-up systems 

Handling of printing 

Correspondence relating to draw- 
ings and cuts 

House-organ work 

Multigraph department 

Keeping of advertising records 


Many, however, pointed out 
that all important copy-work and 
house-organ writing . would be 
taken care of by either the adver- 
lising manager or the advertis- 


ing agency. 
The vote, though not unani- 
mous, was in favor of college- 


trained men and those who have 
had specific training for advertis- 
ing, provided such training has 
not made them conceited but has 
left them with open minds and 
the willingness to tackle work 
consisting of routine or small de- 
tails. One employer significantly 
remarks that he would much 
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rather have a young man study 
advertising while employed with 
him than to study it before com- 
ing to him. 

Nearly all say “No” in answer 


to my question, “Do you find that 
applicants are usually capable 
punctuators?” Says one: “The art 
of punctuating is apparently not 
taught‘ either in schools or col- 
leges except in a perfunctory 
way.” Another refers to punctua- 
tion as a lost art. 

Practically all those who an- 
swered my questions said that 
they would like applicants to have 
had some experience in selling, 
printing, reporting, research or 
statistical work. 

A number had been successtul 
in training good stenographers 
for more important duties in ad- 
vertising departments. It is worth 
while noting that a number of 
advertising men gained their first 
foothold in the business by be- 
coming secretary to the head of 
an advertising department, which 
position affords an ideal oppor- 
tunity for absorbing information. 


EXPERIENCE FROM FIELD OF EM- 
PLOYERS 


I follow with a number of ex- 
tracts from what these advertis- 
ers wrote. You can’t meet all of 
their views. You haven’t time to 
teach all that they say they would 
like to see young men learn in 
school, but you can take the data 
for what they are worth. 


Young men in advertising depart- 
ments seldom know much about the 
work that might come to them if they 
were promoted. 

* * . 

Beginners usually seem to think that 
attention can be secured only by buf- 
foonery. 

* * * 

A great deal of advertising is of the 
direct kind—that which the general pub- 
lic rarely sees—work on lists, trying out 
of various plans on dealers, keeping 
careful record of tests, etc. Here is in- 
teresting work that young men should 
welcome and should, be prepared for. 


Selling and sibsnaebiialadhiss is the 
ideal combination. Reporting gives ac- 
quaintance with a wide variety of man- 
kind and enables one to get the human 
touch. 

* * * 

Teach the elementary things and ‘ 

get planning campaigns. ‘ 


Advertising graduates are usually iich- 
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ing to get at the bigger things and neg- 
lect the minor duties that would be step- 
ping stones to their advancement, 


The three greatest weaknesses are 
carelessness, carelessness, carelessness. 
* * * 


The average young man, having fin- 
ished an advertising course, is of the 
opinion that he knows the work from 
A to Z. It seems to me that teachers 
of advertising are somewhat- responsible 
for this impression, and should do all 
they can to overcome it. Furthermore, 
most young men have the idea that ad- 
vertising work is entirely separate and 
distinct from the other parts of a con- 
cern’s business. Impress on young men 
that in going into the advertising end of 
in organization they should become an 
integral part of it. 

* * * 

I have come to the conclusion, after 
trying all sorts of experiments with 
men, old and young, that it is best to 
put the highest and best type of men 
with a wide range of experience on 
every sort of position having anything 
whatever to do with the company’s rela- 
tions to the outside, whether it be with 
outside customers, prospects or branch 
houses. The way we try to work it 
now is to break in new men on what 
we call inside or routine features, al- 
though, of course, their final work is sent 
out for wide distribution.. I refer to 
such standardized forms as color cards, 
booklets, price-lists, etc. We break the 
men in on this work because it is work 
which is subject to very careful O. K. 
by several others. This puts new men 
into touch with old, experienced hands. 

* * * 


We prefer to employ stenographers 
and clerks who know nothing about ad- 
vertising and train them. ur experi- 
ence is against those who have studied 
advertising. They are inclined to em- 
phasize the copy side and entirely over- 
look the statistical and research work 
that is an indispensable preliminary. I 
think teachers might do well to teach 
students the usefulness of graphs and 
charts, train them to investigate, to as- 
certain populations, in given groups, 
sales possibilities, etc. They should be 
shown how salesmen are routed by 
maps, and how selling effort generally is 
organized and directed. 

* * * 

We occasionally let our young men go 
out on the road for some selling expe- 
rience but don’t find that it helps a 
great deal. 

* * a 

Most graduates of advertising courses 
make a pretty fair layout of an adver- 
tisement, but their ability seems to end 
with the mechanical part. 

+ * * 


I think the writer of good letters is 
well on his way toward success in any 
business field or department. The writ- 
ten letter and the spoken word are, how- 
ever, only expressions of the mental 
t 
states, . th e 

Unfortunately, too few young men 
are willing to start in at what they are 
worth to you. The modern tendency is 
to bound along on the high spots. 
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I would much prefer to take my 
chances with a man who had the sales 
instinct and the ability to write a good 
letter than I would with the graduate of 
an advertising school with his precise 
knowledge of type-faces, etc., and 
would try to keep his visiom turned to 
the sales department rather than on the 
printing office. 

* + * 

Ignorance of the real purpose of ad- 
vertising. Too much zeal for the 
“punch” without a common-sense un- 
derstanding of what such terms imply. 


Beginners. in advertising generally 
want executive positions £00 soon. 
* * 


Make it clear that instruction in 
typography, engraving and the like is 
only fundamental and that young men 
really begin their training with their 
first jobs, 4 

* * * 

Real copy-writing ability is the hard- 
est thing to find. 

* 7 

Emphasize the personal qualities of 
thoroughness, initiative and decision. A 
well-trained cub reporter gets this kind 
of training and almost invariably makes 
good. 

* * * 

Young men with us are usually put 
on such work as investigations, han- 
dling of lists, and other such routine. 


The tendency is to think too much 
about copy-writing and too little along 
broader lines. 

* * . 

Give some instruction in the tools of 
advertising—printing, engraving, etc., 
but not too much of this.. Anybody 
who has a good education can pick up 
this information quickly. | 


Lay stress upon the desirability of 
producing ideas rather than cleverness 
in forms of layout or expression. 


Young men too often, in our experi- 
ence, lack system. They don’t give suf- 
ficient attention to details—don’t follow 
things up. e want them to be thor- 
ough, above all. 

* * 

My invariable advice to the applicant 
from schools and colleges is to try to 
enter some other department of our bus- 
iness (electrical), then if he has a taste 
for advertising, study our product, try 
his hand at copy, enter our advertising 
contests, and in that way bring himself 
to the attention of executives in the ad- 
vertising department. 


Schools should pay more attention to 
training in the elements of business and 
less to the psychology of appeal and the 
technique of advertising expression and 
illustration. 

* * 

The ideal method would be to have 
young men spend a year newspaper re- 
porting, a year selling goods, and then 
a year with an advertising agency. 


The things that seemed to me 
to stick out most strongly from 
the answers to my questions are: 
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Earnest, thorough application; 
clear thinking; ability to write. 


INSTRUCTION EMPLOYERS ARE SUG- 
GESTING 


The following are some of the 
subjects that these advertisers 
whose views I have been quoting 
say they would deal with if they 
were instructing young men with 
a view to their entering advertis- 
ing fields: 

Printing, Making of Layouts, 
Cuts and Illustrations, Advertis- 
ing Records, Fundamental ‘Prin- 
ciples of Advertising, Fundamen- 
tal Principles of Marketing and 
Merchandising, Fundamentals of 
Business, Distribution, Reporting 
Practice, English, Logic, Training 
in Analysis, Psychology, Details 
of Advertising, Statistical and 
Recording Work, Letter-writing, 
Circular Writing, Relations with 
Dealers, Diplomacy, English Lit- 
erature, Economics, Industrial 
History, Art, Natural and Physi- 
cal Sciences, Mathematics, Draw- 
ing, Trade Conditions, Writing 
Practice of Various Kinds, Retail 
Selling Methods, Business Ad- 
ministration, Commerce, Methods 
and Detail of Direct Advertising, 
Plotting Charts and Gtaphic 
Curves, Advanced Geography, Ru- 
diments of Salesmanship, Rela- 
tive Value of Different Advertis- 
ing Mediums, Trade Marks, 
Transportation, Simple Account- 
ing, Color, Business Law. 

The practice of bringing in 
outside lecturers to talk to your 
business classes is strongly to be 
commended, for this will show 
your students the endless variety 
that exists in business problems, 
and will show that there can be 
no cut-and-dried methods. 

Students should be encouraged 
to attempt, during the vacation 
season and during odd hours in 
the study season, improving the 
publicity of small advertisers 
among retailers and technical 
concerns, those whose advertis- 
ing is not large enough to justify 
an organized advertising depart- 
ment or a regular advertising 
man, and who are advertising 
only by means of a standing card 
or a poor circular. The problems 
of such concerns are by no means 
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simple, but they give the student 
ideal practice. 

There are thousands of such 
concerns, and their work should 
afford employment to hundreds of 
young men who may possibly 
never develop the strong ability 
necessary to employment with a 
leading national advertiser or one 
of the agencies. Even if a young 
man has it in him to move up to 
a bigger place, the work for a 
smaller advertiser will prove to 
be an excellent stepping-stone, 
will enable him to demonstrate h 
ability to the larger advertiser. 
Unfortunately, young men are 
often reluctant to do work of this 
kind. They are more likely to 
want to hitch themselves to John 
Wanamaker or’ the Chalmers Mo- 
tor Company without delay, for- 
getting that the famous advice of 
Pugilist Corbett—“Go git a repu- 
tation”—is as good in advertising 
as in pugilism. 

My general conclusion: Mix 
technique and fundamental prin- 
ciples judiciously. Emphasize the 
value of thoroughness, of inves- 
tigation, of analysis, of clear, 
strong English. I am a great be- 
liever in letter-writing ability as 
an asset. And it seems to me that 
every applicant should be armed 
with thorough knowledge of 
punctuation and such ability as 
that of being able to read simple 
proofs, to keep advertising rec- 
ords, etc. 





New England Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Meet 


On June 20 the New England News 
paper Alliance brought its winter and 
spring meetings to an end by a visit to 
Bridgeport, Conn., where the members 
were guests of the Bridgeport Post and 
Telegram. 

The finals of the golf tournament 
were played in the morning. The golf 
championship trophy of the New Eng 
land Newspaper Alliance was won by 
F. E. Sands, publisher of the Meride: 
Journal. John D. Plummer, publisher 
the Springfield Union, won the Presi 
dent’s Cup, first eight. A. McNeil, Jr. 
treasurer Bridgeport Post and Tele 
gram, won the Consolation Cup. The 
tie for the Treasurer’s Cup will be 
poet off later by C. H. Hastings, pub 
isher Lynn Item, and C. H. Pugh, busi 
ness manager Worcester Gazette. 

The publishers were also conducted 
on a tour through the plants of th 
Remington Arms and the American ‘ 
British Manufacturing Company. 
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“The Ad Sold It” 


Thus writes an assistant master mechanic 
of a railway in the South in a letter dated 
June 12, 1916, in which he tells of the pur- 
chase of a machine that he saw advertised 
in a recent issue of the RAILWAY 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER, and for 
which the road paid over $3,500. 


This is the second letter received within 
a week telling about the purchase of 
machinery and machine shop _ supplies 
irom advertisements in the RAILWAY 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER; and both 
communications were entirely unsolicited. 
They attest what advertisers themselves tell 
us of known results from advertising in that 
publication. 


And there is a reason. The RAILWAY 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER is an author- 
ity on all railway mechanical department 
subjects. It is read by all classes of officers 
in that department, from Superintendent of 
Motive Power to Shop Foreman. There- 
fore, it is the natural medium in which to 
advertise railway shop equipment and appli- 
ances. 


For advertising rates and detailed in- 
formation about the circulation of the 
RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 
address our nearest office. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 


New York Cleveland Chicago 


The RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER is a 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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EpwWARD LIVINGSTON. YOUMANS 
FOUNDER OF POPULAR SCIENCE ‘MONTHLY 

The progress of science in America in the last forty years 

is a tribute to the vision of,a blind man. He foresaw the 


part that mechanics and chemistry were to play in the de- 
velopment of this country. 
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WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


PRESENT EDITOR POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


The successor of Youmans as interpreter of science to the 
atta is presenting each month, in word and picture, the 
undreds of new developments in science that are making 
America the great industrial nation of the world. 
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Asheville Gives Advertising Credit 
for Remarkable Growth 


Display Advertising in Newspapers and Careful Follow-Up Bring 
Population and Investors 


By N. Buckner 


Secretary, Asheville, N. 


Portion of address June 27 before 
the Community Conference at the Phila- 
delphia Convention, A. A. C. of W 


fuvE years ago traffic officers 
in Asheville were an _ un- 
dreamed of factor. Yet’ two 
years ago the growth of the city 
had been so rapid that traffic offi- 
cers were a necessity on the prin- 
cipal business corners of the city. 

Six years ago when the present 
administration of the Board of 
Trade was inaugurated there were 
more than twenty-five vacant 
stores in the business districts of 
Asheville. To-day there is but 
one vacant store in the city. In 
the meantime quite a number of 
business houses have been erected, 
and for the past four years an 
average of from 329 to 384 build- 
ing permits per year have been 
issued within the restricted area 
of the incorporate limits of the 
city, amounting to more than a 
million dollars per year, and 
building operations in the imme- 
diate suburbs have amounted to 
half as much more each of these 
years. 

The first two years of the pres- 
ent management of the Board of 
Trade were utilized in building a 
strong organization, a sentiment 
in the minds of the citizens along 
constructive lines, and the value 
of municipal publicity, stressing 
the idea that there is no power so 
great as the subtle influence of 
printers’ ink properly utilized. At 
the close of the second year of the 
administration this sentiment had 
become so strong that the small 
fund which had been provided for 
the use of the Board of Trade dur- 
ing its previous years was so en- 
tirely inadequate that it was de- 
cided to raise a fund sufficient to 
carry on the work on_ broader 
lines, with a view of using liber- 
al display space 
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papers in the populated centers 
of the country for exploiting the 
climatic advantages of Asheville. 

In September, 1912, a financial 
and membership campaign was 
put on, and in one week’s time the 
sum of $30,000 was raised to 
cover a period of three years, for 
development and publicity work 
for Asheville. 

This sum was augmented by a 
sum received from the city of 
Asheville, amounting to about 
$2,000 in 1910, and slightly in- 
creasing the following two years. 


CITY ADVERTISING BY LEGISLATIVE 
ENACTMENT 


Asheville, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, was the first city 
in the country to establish an ad- 
vertising and development fund 
by direct vote of the people at 
the polls. The Act creating this 
fund was passed by State Legis- 
lation in 1909, and was ratified 
by the people at the polls in No- 
vember of that year. It became 
effective in 1910. The Act pro- 
vides that the city authorities shall 
set aside for the above purpose 
not less than one-fortieth of one 
per cent and not more than one- 
tenth of one per cent of the total 
taxable property of the city, the 
expenditure of same being under 
the supervision of the city author- 
ities and the directors of the 
Asheville Board of Trade. The 
first year yielded to this fund 
about $2,000, and for 1916-17 the 
amount will be about $5,000. 
These figures indicate the material 
growth of Asheville. This tax 
fund was brought about through 
the efforts of the Board of Trade, 
and the vote was almost unani- 
mous in favor of it. This plan 
equalizes expense to all, along 
with the equalization of advan- 
tages. 
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The results of the three-year 
campaign fund raised in 1912 
were so satisfactory that in Sep- 
tember, 1915, a similar financial 
campaign was instituted, which 
resulted in the raising of $32,000 
in ten hours. The ease with which 
the fund was raised is evidence 
that the intelligent business men 
believed in advertising and in the 
Asheville Board of Trade as a 
dominant factor in Asheville’s 
growth. Indeed the net results of 
our advertising campaigns may be 
better understood when I say that 
over $250,000 was expended by 
the Manor, Battery Park, Margo 
Terrace and Swannanoa hotels, 
increasing their facilities to ac- 
commodate the increasing throngs 
of visitors. The Grove Park Inn 
has just made the announcement 
of a 100-room ‘addition to be built 
in 1917. 

For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, the sum of nearly $3,000 
has been spent in newspaper dis- 
play advertising alone in the daily 
papers of the population centers 
of the East and Central West. 
Copy for ads and suggestions for 
illustrations have been furnished 
from the secretary’s office of the 
Board of Trade. The ads them- 
selves are prepared so as to give 
definite information about Ashe- 
ville, climatic conditions, scenery, 
water, accommodations, etc., and 
always request persons interested 
to send for descriptive literature, 
which is forwarded immediately 
upon receipt of such requests, to- 
gether with personal letter. 


EACH INQUIRER RECEIVES FROM TEN 
TO TWENTY PIECES 


Our follow-up system is such 
that each inquirer receives from 
ten to twenty letters, papers, 
booklets or folders about Ashe- 
ville. The names and addresses 
of all persons askine for infor- 
mation about Asheville are fur- 
nished to the two daily papers, 
which send copies of current daily 
and Sunday papers. Copy of this 
list is sent to the Passenger De- 
partment of the Southern Rail- 
way, which sends letters and 
literature, and frequently has a 
representative in the district 
where the inquiry comes from 
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call on the party for a personal 
interview. A selected list of the 
inquiries is sent to the leading 
hotels of the city which in turn 
send their booklets. A list of 
those inquiring, whose letters in- 
dicate they are interested in Ashe- 
ville as a place in which to live, 
is made, with a résumé of the 
letter, and sent to twenty-six real 
estate agents, members of the 
Board of Trade. This list also 
goes to the Land and Industrial 
Department of the Southern Rail- 
way for similar handling as the 
complete list of inquiries sent to 
the Passenger Department. 
Almost innumerable definite in 
stances of new citizens and in- 
vestors could be given as direct 
results of our display advertising 
and follow-up. Nearly all our in- 
quiries about Asheville come as a 
direct result of display advertising. 
“T will be glad to shake hands 
with you in Asheville soon” is a 
phrase used in many replies to 
inquiries, and this has brought the 
extended hand across the counter 
in our offices many, many times 
from strangers, who say, “I have 
come to shake hands with you”— 
concrete evidence of the value of 
printers’ ink, properly utilized. 
Because of the wide publicity 
being given to Asheville, and the 
co-operative spirit exhibited by 
the citizens of the city through 
the Board of Trade, E. W. Grove, 
of “Tasteless Quinine” fame, built 
Grove Park Inn on the slopes of 
Sunset Mountain, overlooking the 
South’s sportiest eighteen-hole, 
all-turf’ golf course. The hotel 
was designed and built by Fred 
Loring Seely, son-in-law of Mr. 
Grove, and he now operates the 
hotel’ Mr. Seely, a former news- 
paper owner and editor, spent 
$25,000 the first year advertising 
Grove Park Inn, and is now 
spending $15,000 for the summer 
season in the daily papers of the 
South, East and Central West. 
Mr. Seely says that printers’ ink 


ys. 

The Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lisher’s Association met last year 
at Grove Park Inn, and then and 
there unanimously made Grove 
Park Inn and Asheville their per- 
manent annua! meeting place. 
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The Carolina Wood Products 
Company was led to investigate 
the possibilities of Asheville 
through the wide publicity which 
was given this section of the 
State, account of its hardwood 
forests, climatic conditions, and 
excellent transportation facilities. 
Through F. M. Weaver, chairman 
of the Industrial Committee of 
the Asheville Board of Trade, 
this company purchased the plant 
of the American Furniture Man- 
ufacturing Company of this city, 
continuing the manufacture of 
furniture, and adding another in- 
dustry of far greater proportions, 
the manufacturing of “ready-to- 
wear houses to fit families of all 
sizes,” giving Asheville a mail- 
order business that will cover the 
United States. 

Charles French Toms, a former 
prominent citizen of Henderson- 
ville, twenty miles South of 
Asheville, was brought to Ashe- 
ville as a citizen by means of a 
three-cent booklet published and 
distributed by the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Toms and the speaker were 
boyhood friends, and occasional 
copies were sent him merely to 
show what we were doing. Mr. 
Toms has invested and caused to 
be invested in Asheville, within 
the past three years, over $300,000. 

Plans are now being made by 
which the Board of Trade hopes 
to spend the next fiscal year 
$5,000 or $6,000, perhaps more. 


Death of Joseph P. McHugh 


Joseph P. McHugh, founder and head 
of Joseph P. McHugh & Son, New York 
furniture dealers, was found dead in 
bed June 20 in a dormitory at Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. He 
had gone there to attend the commence- 
ment exercises, it being his first visit 
since he left the college in 1869, at the 
end of his sophomore year, 

Mr. McHugh supplied the material for 
the article upon the business methods of 
his house that appeared in the April 6th 
issue Of Printers’ Inx. 


H. E. Goodrich Leaves Mahin 
Company 


H. E. Goodrich, who -has been con- 
nected for the past four years with the 
Mahin ‘Advertising Company, Chicago, 
has resigned to become secretary of the 
Webb Jay Corporation, whose advertis- 
ing is handled by the Mahin agency. He 
itp have charge of sales and adver- 
ising, 
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New Ideas in This Year’s 
“Hotpoint Week” 


Dealers in Hotpoint electrical appli- 
ances will feature a vacuum cleaner this 
year during the sixth annual “week,” 
which covers the period of poy 3 to 8. 
This annual drive, which the Hotpoint 
Electric Heatin Company makes upon 
some one specialty, was described in the 
July 15, 1915, issue of Printers’ Inx. 

pecial magazine copy, window-dis- 
play material centering on the vacuum 
cleaner and prizes to dealers for at- 
tractive window trims are continued as 
in past years. It is to be noted in the 
magazine copy, however, that the fanci- 
ful Spanish trade-marks are omitted. 
The vacuum cleaner is advertised under 
the “Hot point’s’” trade-mark and El 
Perco, El Grilstovo, El Tosto are now 
nominated as percolators, grills and 
toasters. 

The large mailing folder that an- 
nounced the campaign to dealers was 
given the flavor ae personal communi- 
cation by means of hand-written figures 
showing the circulation in the dealer’s 
own home city of each of the two maga- 
zines carrying the national copy. 

Retailers are encouraged to enter the 
window-trimming contest by the an- 
nouncement that the company will pay 
one dollar to every dealer sending in a 
photograph of the display not less than 
6x8 inches, whether the photograph wins 
a prize or not. 

y means of coupons, orders may be 
taken during the week for future de- 
livery. This feature of the sale, it is 
pointed out, will be of advantage to 
dealers whose supply of the vacuum 
cleaners is not large enough to take 
care of the demand and it will also en- 
able prospective purchasers to buy who 
may not be in a position to make the 
necessary outlay while the sale is in 
progress. : 

e company’s window material has 
for its principal feature a movable 
“Hotpoint Maid” which is operated 
from a lamp socket supplying current to 
the vacuum-cleaner motor. 

“These attachments will be billed to 
ou,” the manufacturer tells the dealer, 
‘and you will be privileged to return 
them within thirty days with the Hot- 
point Maid window display, but if you 
desire to keep them, order the balance 
of attachments to make a _ complete 
set.’ 


New Accounts of James Zobian 
Company 

The James Zobian Company, New 
York agency, has recently secured the 
following accounts: The Dile Motor Co., 
Reading, Pa., motor cars and delivery 
trucks; Yocum Bros., Reading, Pa., ci- 
ae Automatic Gas 4 ao Co., New 

ork, gas lighters; E. F. Coombs & Co., 
New York, financial; and B. Clement, 
New York, French hair shop. 


Kansas City Ad Woman Joins 
Macavoy 


Miss Nell Vinick, of Kansas City, has 
joined the Macavoy Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





Giving the Package Advertising 
Value 


Suggestions from Experience of Beech-Nut Company on Points Often 
Overlooked 


By R. S. Boyd 


Of the Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Portion of address June 27 before 
the Business Press at the Philadelphia 
Convention, A. A. C. of W. 


OST manufacturers realize 

that it takes a trained man 
to write an advertisement and an 
experienced man to plan a sales 
campaign, yet by appearances one 
is led to believe that some think 
anyone can design a_ package. 
If they do, they never made a 
more serious mistake in their 
lives. It requires the skill of an 
artist combined with the knowl- 
edge of an experienced merchan- 
diser. 

By packages I mean all contain- 
ers in which merchandise is packed 
that appears on the retailers’ 
shelves, irrespective of whether 
or not the goods are taken out 
when delivered to the consumer. 

My definition of an effective 
design for a package is one that 
is attractive. Not necessarily 
beautiful; in fact, beauty and the 
artistic element may be made en- 
tirely secondary to the eye-com- 
pelling power of the design. 

Remember we are talking now 
of effective display packages, not 
merely something that you can 
put a product in, stick a label on, 
send it out without having the 
contents broken, but real display 
packages that have a genuine ad- 
vertising value to the manufac- 
turer and to the retailer. There 
is a vast difference between the 
two kinds. 

Packages have a very positive 
value in advertising. Why? Be- 
cause: 

—Packages, properly designed, 
suggest the particular points of 
merit of the product, or as I term 
it, tell the manufacturer’s story. 

—Packages by their effective- 
ness in both color and form gain 
a more prominent position on the 
retailer’s shelves, on his counters 
and in his windows. 





—Packages make it possible 
for the retailer to display the 
goods without damage to his in- 
vestment. 

—Packages by their effective- 
ness create in the consumer a de- 
sire to handle and buy. 

—Packages help the consumer 
to identify the product. 

—Packages enable the manu- 
facturer to establish a good will 
that he could not otherwise ob- 
tain. 

—Packages in a good measure 
help the manufacturer to control 
the condition in which his prod- 
uct reaches the consumer. 

“Packages properly designed, 
suggest the particular points of 
merit of the product.” It is here 
where so many packages fail. The 
package — the receptacle that 
holds the product—must, if it is 
to be a sales help, suggest the sa- 
lient points that go to make up 
the commercial value of the prod- 
uct. As I am more familiar with 
food products I will use them as 
illustrations, although I believe the 
underlying principles to be true, 
irrespective of the product. 


BULK IS NOT ALL 


First, the shape of the package 
must be clean-cut and trim, of a 
design, if possible, different, but 
not grotesque. It also must pack 
well in the shipping case or your 
loss by breakage will in a meas- 
ure offset your gain in sales value. 
By the trimness of its lines, sug- 
gest quality, although this needs 
the help of color to fully bring 
it out. The package should not 
be so large as to suggest cheap- 
ness or inferiority of product, 
nor yet so small as to suggest ex- 
pensiveness. Some manufacfur- 
ers seem to think that bulk is all 
the consumer wants and through 
the very size of their package, 

(Continued on page 73) 
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is OU have opened our 
eyes about the value 
of your space at the 
low price you charge,” 


writes the advertising manager of 
a big national advertiser. 


If we could likewise open your 
eyes to this fact, you would put 
us at the top of your list of me- 
diums, provided our proposition 
fits in with your plans. 

There are three outstanding facts about 
The American Weekly Magazine: 


1. Concentrated circulation in over two 
million homes in the most populous 
areas of this country. 


2. A lower rate by from 50 to 75% than 
that of any other national medium. 


3. Life put into your message with a com- 
bination of four colors at the same 
rate as black and white, and for about 
50% less than any other national 
medium charges for such service. 


Minimum space in colors, one quarter 

page. Size 74x 9} inches 

Price including plates - - $1250 
RESERVATIONS should be made NOW 


Color Advertising Forms close four weeks 
in advance of date of publication. 


Che American Weekly Magazine 


Columbus Circle 
Chicago Office: 


Hearst Building NEW YORK 
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Photoplay Magazine 
is edited for the in- 
telligent devotees of 
the world’s greatest 
art-industry. 


Thirteen million people 
attend moving picture 
theatres every day, 
and the industry 
now ranks as the 
sixth largest in the 
United States. 
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Photoplay Magazine 
is being read by one 
million people who 
are intensely interested 
in moving pictures. 


The publication in- 
creased its circulation 
over 100,000 in 1915 on 
the newsstands alone 
—by sheer editorial 
merit. No diagrams 
are needed to explain 
its growing power and 
influence. 
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“The Sign of the Best Commercial Films’’ 


Follow the People! 


O with them to the photo-play theatre. 


Be with them! Don’t pay for circulation 
that you aren’t getting. People are going 
from the reading-lamp to the “movie” show. 


Imperial films with Imperial service go hand-in-hand 
towards photo-play advertising success for you. We 
plan, act and handle everything from the idea to the 
placing in the theatre. Big American advertisers like 


American Steel & Wire Co., _ Illinois Central R.R., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., _ Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., Kansas City Commercial Club, 
Printz-Biederman Co., Universal Portland Cement Co., 








use and endorse Imperial Service. 


Let us analyze your proposition. We have some facts, 
testimonials, etc., which will interest you. Be sure to 
write us today. Address 






Imperial Film Manufacturing Co. 
Offices: 547-549 Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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lose the suggestion of quality. 

Then there must be a nicety of 
balance between the prominence 
given the name of the product 
and the manufacturer’s name or 
brand. Go into a grocery store 
and look at the shelves of canned 
vegetables. From across the store 
you can see a bewildering array 
of red tomatoes, green peas, 
green beans, yellow corn, but on 
only a few, can you decipher the 
brand name. In this instance 
with so common a product, you 
can easily see how the canner has 
reversed his values and is giv- 
ing prominence to the secondary 
subject. He knows that such 
canned goods are almost invari- 
ably kept together and his com- 
petitors will advertise the prod- 
uct, common to them all, there- 
fore, why not devote his space 
to his brand? Let his competi- 
tor push corn if he wish, while 
he pushes Smith’s Corn. 

As to color: There is one side 
of color handling that I believe 
is not given proper attention and 
that is the appeal or suggestive 
power of color. That is the pow- 
er, more than any other that en- 
ables the manufacturer to tell his 
story to the consumer. 

To make my meaning clear Iam 
going to run over a few simple 
suggestions that probably are fam- 
iliar to most of you, but will lose 
nothing in the repeating. If you 
wish the design to appeal to the 
rugged type of outdoor man—to 
a more or less elemental taste—to 
children, use the bright colors, 
bright red—bright yellow—bright 
orange. They are the ones that 
will get your story across. 

If your product is one that 
would appeal to the ultra-refined 
or the dignified, don’t forget that 
purple and the violet shades exert 
the strongest appeal to these na- 
tures. 

Bright red in the mass, appeals 
to the primitive emotions. When 
handled sparingly it adds life—an 
air of strength—stability. It gives 
a punch—the eye-compelling pow- 
er that some other colors lack. 
When used too freely it reduces 
the apparent size of the package. 
For that reason it could be used 
quite freely where the nature of 
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the product makes the package 
bulky. 


Blue is a cold color. It has no 
life, and is best used only where 
a sense of coldness is desired. 
For instance, furs, soda fountain 
supplies, cold storage products, 
etc. Its very lack of life tends 
to increase the apparent size of 
the package. 

Green is one of the most at- 
tractive of all colors. It has per- 
haps the widest range of sugges- 
tion of any—coolness, yet a live 
coolness—freshness — restfulness 
— quietness — and is appetizing. 
What other color is so suggestive 
for a summer product? 

While the following does not 
concern the suggestive power of 
color it is a point that perhaps is 
worth remembering. If a pack- 
age for any reason is apt to be 
placed on top shelves or in dark 
places, remember that yellow is 
the most luminous of all. There- 
fore it will carry further than other 
colors under such conditions. 

These are but a few tentative 
examples, and I use them simply 
to illustrate my point. Make the 
package tell the manufacturer’s 
story. 

In food products we have two 
intangible elements that must be 
brought out — flavor and aroma. 
Flavor and aroma are impossible 
of description for what may be 
pleasant to my palate and pleas- 
ing to my sense of smell may be 
offensive to you. Yet it is pos- 
sible to so design a package that 
it will appeal to those senses in 
us both. If such elusive elements 
can be suggested successfully, 
how much easier it will be to tell 
the story of a less complex prod- 
uct. 


SEEK FOR PACKAGE THAT SELLS THE 
PRODUCT 


I said above that packages by 
their effectiveness in both color 
and form gain a more prominent 
position on the retailer’s shelves, 
on his counters and in his win- 
dows. 

Retailers throughout the coun- 
try realize more and more the 
value of the display feature in 
the merchandise they handle. 
They appreciate the fact that a 
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purchase made by a consumer 
without attention from a_sales- 
man is a profitable sale indeed. 
Therefore, packages that lend 
themselves to display, that in 
themselves are effective, are so 
placed that this element of silent 
salesmanship has full play. They 
are given prominent display on 
the counters, one of the most 
effective ways of displaying mer- 
chandise we have. It places the 
package where the consumer can 
reach it. In this case a package 
in the hand is worth a dozen on 
the shelf. They are given prom- 
inence in window displays for 
they not only make an attractive 
window, but decrease the time 
necessary to dress that window. 
These are all valuable points to 
remember. 

Manufacturers are spending a 
good portion of the thousands of 
dollars paid to salesmen in get- 
ting their goods prominently dis- 
played in the retailers’ stock. An- 
alysis may show this indifference 
on the part of the dealer to be 
due to a poorly designed pack- 
age. If so, the cure lies in a new 
and more effective design. The 
cost of their unattractive package, 
which failed to obtain due recog- 
nition from the dealer, plus the 
cost of the additional effort the 
salesmen find necessary to. get 
the goods displayed, will far ex- 
ceed the additional cost of the 
more effective package. The re- 
sult? More time for the sales- 
men to put on straight selling—a 
satisfied customer for the manu- 
facturer—an effective silent sales- 
man added to the retailer’s force. 
A money-making arrangement all 
around. 

Give the retailer something to 
work with and he will surprise 
you with the results he will ac- 
complish. 

With this in mind you see the 
importance of studying the pack- 
age from the dealer’s standpoint 
of how it will look on _ his 
shelves. If possible, so arrange 
the design that, when lined up 
on the shelf the color scheme 
forms itself into striking masses 
of bands of color, or in other 
words, the original design will, 
when grouped, form another. 
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Such a massing of color cannot 
help but attract the eye and give 
that package prominence over 
competing lines which is indeed 
a sales help. 

Don’t think that this opportun- 
ity applies only to food products, 
for it does not. It is open to all 
lines that market goods in con- 
tainers that are to be displayed on 
the dealer’s shelves. 

The trouble is that many manu- 
facturers overlook this oppor- 
tunity and are prone to look on 
money spent on a package as sim- 
ply an added expense, rather than 
money invested in one of the most 
productive forms of sales helps 
that we have. 


New York Grocery Chain 
Enters Chicago 


The All-Package Grocery Stores Com- 
pany of New York has started a chain 
of stores in Chicago, according to the 
Interstate Grocer. Two retail stores 
and a wholesale distributing store have 
already been opened and three more 
retail establishments are being prepared 
for occupanc 

“The All- | stores do not con- 
fine themselves strictly to groceries,” 
says the trade journal, ‘“‘as a large list 
of general household supplies are on 
sale, ali wrapped up in individual car- 
tons. Toilet articles of standard make, 
all priced a few cents below the average 
selling price, also form a prominent part 
of the stock. 

“With the conegting of certain articles 
of standard brand, all stock carried is 
od up under the All- Package brand, 
ut the source of the supply and the 
names of the manufacturers supplying 
these goods would not be dedand by 
the local managers. 

“A mail-order department is also oper- 
ated at the wholesale distributing store 
and mail orders will be solicited with as 
much energy as the cash local trade.” 


Merle Thorpe to Edit 
“Nation’s Business” 


Merle Thorpe, head of the University 
of Kansas journalism depgrimeat. has 
been selected as editor of The Nation’s 
Business, the official monthly magazine 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. He will take up his 
new duties at once. 


Wine of Cardui Wins Suit 


The American Medical Association 
was found guilty last week of libeling 
the Chattanooga Medicine Company 
when the jury, which had been out for 
six days, returned a verdict before 
Judge Landis, sitting in Chicago, award 
ing the makers of Wine of Cardui dam- 
ages of one cent. 
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Cheap Rates Encourage Thought- 
less and Profitless Advertising 


Rates Should Be High Enough to Leave Net Returns from Circulation 
on the Profit Side of the Ledger 


By Adolph S. Ochs 


Publisher, New York Times 


Portion of address June 26 before the 
Philadelphia Convention, A. C. of W. 

N the matter of advertising 

rates there seems to be only 
one established rule, viz., “All the 
traffic will bear.’ There seems to 
be no standard, no basis from 
which to begin, and consequently 
rates are altogether arbitrary. 
Common sense and ordinary rules 
of logic play little part. Rates 
are fixed in the easiest way; that 
is, along the line of least resist- 
ance. Is it any wonder that the 
advertiser is disquieted and not 
trustful when he is asked to sail 
the uncharted seas?- 

The besetting sin is low rates. 
If you wish to see intelligent ad- 
vertising, effective advertising, 
advertising that attracts the read- 
er, where there is the least lost 
motion in space and words, you 
will find it in the publications 
maintaining what the advertiser 
considers high rates; and, on the 
other hand, the thoughtless, worth- 
less advertising predominates 
where the rates are low. 

I am not comparing largely cir- 
culated publications with those 
of small circulation. I have in 
mind publications of relatively 
the same circulation. | When 
rates, in a desirable medium, are 
what the advertiser thinks com- 
paratively high, he must consider 
quality, and nine times out of ten 
the quality or character of the 
circulation is the deciding factor. 
Cheap rates destroy more adver- 
tising than they create, for they 
encourage useless and profitless 
advertising. 

I have a theory that the basic 
rate should be one cent a line per 
thousand circulation, in a publi- 
cation where the advertising col- 
umns are given the consideration 
to which they are entitled, and the 
advertising placed to the best ad- 
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vantage for results with regard 
to the publication’s good reputa- 
tion and the reader’s interest. 
There may be less advertising 
space in the publication, but what 
there is would be better done and 
more effective. 

Newspapers have a variety of 
rates, usually the highest for the 
business that naturally comes to 
them, and the lowest for such as 
prefer another medium; not in- 
frequently this discrimination is 
against the interests of the best 
clients. 

The ideal newspaper advertis- 
ing rate is a flat rate—one rate 
for all kinds of advertising; no 
time or space discount; a space 
limitation and extra charge for 
permissible exceptions and pref- 
erences. 


EXAMPLE OF LOW RATE THAT IS 
INCONSISTENT 


I shall call attention to but one 
of the many inconsistencies in ad- 
vertising rates. There is a pre- 
vailing opinion among mnewspa- 
ner publishers that some classi- 
fied advertising has a news value 
and consequently they think they 
are justified in giving it a lower 
rate—ridiculously low in many in- 
stances—yet they annul that jus- 
tification when they further re- 
duce the rate of that character 
of advertising after it loses its 
news value—that is, by giving it 
a lower rate for repeated inser- 
tions—for, of course, it loses 
news value in proportion to the 
number of times it makes its ap- 
pearance. 

There is no good excuse for 
reducing the rate because the ad- 
vertisement has news value, for 
the greater the news value the 
stronger the justification..for re- 
munerative rates. 

Before concluding—a word with 
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reference to the belief in some 
quarters that the advertiser bears 
too great a proportion of the ex- 
pense of publication. This creates 
the popular delusion of an un- 
equal division of the expense be- 
tween advertisers and readers. 

An established newspaper is en- 
titled to fix its advertising rates 
so that its net receipts from cir- 
culation may be left on the credit 
side of the profit and loss ac- 
count. To arrive at net receipts, 
I would deduct from the gross 
the cost of promotion, distribu- 
tion, and other expenses inciden- 
tal to circulation. I affirm this on 
the principle that the advertiser 
wishes to encourage the widest 
distribution, for without impair- 
ing its merits the less costly the 
publication the larger its circu- 
lation, hence the more valuable 
and less costly the advertising; 
so, the less the reader pays, the 
less the advertising costs, and if 
circulation augments profits the 
publisher is rewarded for stimu- 
lating it. 

To assert that therefore the 
newspaper is solely or dan- 
gerously dependent on the ad- 
vertiser is to declare that adver- 
tising has no value, that adver- 
tisers have no intelligence, and 
that the publisher does not know 
independence when he enjoys it. 
It is an axiom in newspaper pub- 
lishing—“more readers, more in- 
dependence of the influence of ad- 
vertisers; fewer readers and more 
dependence on advertisers.” It 
may seem like a_ contradiction 
(yet it is the truth) to assert: 
the greater the number of adver- 
tisers, the less influence they are 
individually able to exercise with 
the publisher. 

A lot of nonsense is circulated 
about the advertiser’s control of 
the newspaper. A newspaper im- 
properly controlled by an adver- 
tiser is the exception that proves 
the rule; In matters of little or 
no public concern, personal equa- 
tion may play a part between 
publisher and advertiser, where 
there is mutual respect, but, as a 
rule, I assert the morally weak 
publisher is far more frequently 
influenced by other than his ad- 
vertising patrons. 
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The Printer’s Part in the 
Advertising Plan 


rinter go— 
what should he know and do about the 
advertising problems of his clients? Un- 
less the printer is operating an adver- 
tising agency—and those who have tried 


Just how far should the 


it have, I believe without exception 
made a failure of it—he is automati- 
cally barred from any participation in 
the larger advertising tha of his cli- 
ents. he co-relation Saween “direct- 
by-mail” advertising and general adver- 
tising, such as magazine, trade-paper and 
newspaper advertising, is so well recog- 
nized that we must agree that the plan 
of any advertising campaign should em- 
anate either from the agency in charge 
of the advertising, or from the adver- 
tising department of the client. Once it 
has been decided what to do—the printer 
steps in. From this point on, nothing 
should be beyond him, unless possibly it 
be the writing of copy. Some printers 
hold that even this is a proper part of 
their work, but to this belief I do not 
subscribe. The large number of indus- 
tries represented by the customers of 
any printing house make it impossible 
for any man to have sufficient technical 
knowledge to write good copy for them 
all, although there is no reason why in 
specific cases the printer with a well- 
organized service department should not 
successfully write advertising copy. In 
the larger sense, however, the printer’s 
usefulness begins when the copy is sub- 
mitted to him.—C. P. Odell, before the 
Philadelphia Convention, A. A.C. of W. 


Why the Teaching of Adver- 
tising Lags 

Not only are advertising men skepti- 
cal about the practicability of teaching 
advertising in the class-room, but the 
executives of colleges and universities 
question the propriety, and even the de- 
sirability of giving up any considerable 
part of a college course to studying the 
subject. 

The practical advertising man, real- 
izing the great scope of the subject, and 
the multiplicity of factors that enter 
into a successful advertising campaign 
are so numerous and divergent, argues 
that it is impossible to cover enough of 
the ground by lecture and recitation to 
make the time spent worth while. 

The college man, on the other hand, 
thinks there is “too little to it” to de- 
serve a place in the already crowded 
college curriculum. One university pres- 
ident who has great ideals, especially 
for public exploitation, remarked in re- 
gard to the advertising course: ‘‘Why, 

could go into the department and in 
a year’s time give a course myself.” 

Both of these attitudes of mind need 
correction; in short, both need to be ed- 
ucated. No man who knows no more 
of advertising than can be learned from 
the casual reading of periodic literature 
can go any place and learn enough about 
advertising in a year’s time so that he 
can step into a class-room and give a 
course that will not be a farce.—Hugh 
E. Agnew before the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, A. A. C. of W. 
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Base Your New England 
Sales Plans on Facts 


Julius Kayser and Company, makers of 
Kayser Gloves, wanted an analysis of the 
glove situation in this territory; they enlisted 
the services of the Merchandising -Service 
Department of the Boston American—and 
they were enabled to base their campaign 
on facts. This is a portion of their letter 
of appreciation: 


"Our thanks are due you for the 
prompt and vigorous co-oper- 
ation which you have given us 
in helping solve one or two 
sales problems in Boston and 
its vicinity. We found your 
lists and also your trade cen- 
ter map a short-cut of great 
usefulness and we are already 
enjoying the fruits of your 
co-operation." 


At Your Service 


The Merchandising Service Department 
of the Boston American is at your service. 
Find out how it works—how it makes trade 
investigations—how it a solve New Eng- 
land sales problems and what it has done for 
other advertisers. No obligation entailed. 


The Boston American has a greater net 
paid evening circulation than all the (five) 
other Boston evening papers combined and 
the largest net paid Sunday circulation in 
New England. 








eet, Boston, Mass. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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Big Orders Which American Busi- 
ness Papers Have Sold Abroad 


A Traveler Traces Many Sizable Purchases of Supplies and Equipment 
to American Periodicals 


By C. A. Tupper 


Of the Mining World, Chicago 


Portion of address June 27 before 
the Community Conference at the Phila- 
delphia Convention, A. A. C. of W. 


[X pointing out the opportuni- 
ties which lie before American 
trade and technical journals to 
help build up foreign trade I can 
most clearly illustrate my mean- 
ing by giving specific examples of 
what they have already accom- 
plished. Necessarily, these are 
only flashes from an endless film 
and are confined to a limited num- 
ber of the cases which have come 
under my personal observation, 
but they will serve as a fair index 
of the work that is being done. 

Some years ago I had occasion 
to visit the principal industrial 
countries of the, world outside of 
the United States and Canada, 
and my work took me into prac- 
tically every manufacturing dis- 
trict of importance, with particu- 
lar reference to mining, metal- 
working, wood-working, electrical 
and textile plants, as well as to 
large construction projects and 
the mills or factories furnishing 
material for them. Docks and 
shipyards were also visited. 

In the metal-working plants I 
found an amazingly large number 
of installations of American-built 
machine tools. Upon inquiring, 
however, into their origin, I 
learned that in the overwhelming 
majority of cases they had been 
bought by the German, Swiss, 
French or English proprietors, as 
the case might be, rather than 
sold to them by American manu- 
facturers or their agencies. 

The distinction is one which it 
is important to note, because in 
it lies one of the strongest rea- 
sons for the tremendous influence 
which American trade and tech- 
nical journals have exercised on 
foreign trade. 

Among these 
\ plants I 


metal-working 


found the Jron ena 


American Machinist and Ma- 
chinery extensively _ circulated. 
Furthermore, they were eagerly 
and intelligently read. When a 
new machine tool was put upon 
the American market, both the 
editorial and advertising descrip- 
tions were closely followed by a 
very considerable percentage of 
foreign shop-owners, and _ they 
studied the possible application of 
such a machine to their own op- 
erations with a degree of care 
which should put the average 
American manager to the blush. 

In many cases such reading ar- 
ticles and advertisements subse- 
quently led to visits being paid 
to the United States by repre- 
sentatives of large foreign metal- 
working interests and to very con- 
siderable purchases of American 
tools for use abroad. 

In other cases correspondence 
developed with the American 
manufacturers which led directly 
to orders by mail. 


SALES AGENCIES FOLLOW W®@RK OF 
TRADE-PAPERS 


At the present time many 
American machine-tool manufac- 
turers are represented abroad by 
active sales agencies, and this has 
been the case for some years past; 
but the business was originally 
developed almost entirely through 
the initiative of the foreign buyer 
after reading articles and adver- 
tisements in American journals; 
and were it not for the influence 
still exerted upon this class of 
business by such publications, the 
sales agencies in foreign coun- 
tries would in normal times close 
only a small percentage of the or- 
ders which have latterly passed 
through their hands. 

In Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, before the war, I found 
large installations of American 
rock and ore crushing machinery, 
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steam and electric shovels and 
heavy construction equipment, the 
orders for which were directly 
traceable to the influence of such 
papers as the Engineering Record, 
Mining and Engineering World 
and Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 

At the wonderful Lousavaara- 
Kirunavaara iron mines of Lap- 
land and in the frozen island of 
Spitzbergen, which is far within 
the Arctic Circle, beyond Norway, 
extensive coal and iron-ore mining 
and ship-loading equipment, as I 
was told at London, had been 
bought on advertisements printed 
in the Iron Trade Review, Exca- 
vating Engineer, Colliery Engi- 
neer and Coal Age. 

In Spain and other countries of 
Southern Europe I learned of ad- 
vertisements in the Cement Era 
and Concrete-Cement Age (now 
Concrete) which had led to con- 
tracts for complete cement-mill 
equipments. 

On the historic island of Elba 
I inspected a blast-furnace plant, 
where the blowing-engines were 
constructed after the designs of 
a Philadelphia concern, as a re- 
sult of an article appearing in 
the Iron Trade Review and which 
had led to a visit.from the com- 
pany’s engineer to plants in East- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

In Northern Algeria, where a 
stop was made en route from 
Spain to Italy, I found equip- 
ment for mining and handling 
phosphate rock that had been 
bought on advice taken from 
pages of the American Fertilizer. 

In riding from Cologne to Ber- 
lin I engaged in conversation 
with a German wholesale lumber 
dealer having large interests in 
the Eastern provinces. He was 
thoroughly familiar with the 
American Lumberman and read 
it as religiously as he did his 
Lutheran Bible. Most of the 
equipment of his sawmills in East 
Prussia and Silesia had been pur- 
chased as the result of advertise- 
ments appearing in that paper. 
And, similarly, an Italian engi- 
neer told me, en route from Na- 
ples to Rome, that the Electrical 
Review and Western Electrician 
was responsible for the sale of 


a very considerable volume of 
electrical goods in Italy. 

In Vienna I was shown an ar- 
ticle contributed to one of the 
papers in which I am now inter- 
ested, and was asked whether I 
was the same Herr Tupper who 
had written it. Upon admitting 
that I was, an official asked me 
questions in considerable detail 
about the ore-washing plant of 
the Oliver Iron Mining Company, 
at Coleraine, Minn., and this fi- 
nally led to negotiations with 
American manufacturers for a 
plant in Transylvania, the comple- 
tion of which has been delayed 
by the war. 


PORTFOLIO OF AD CLIPPINGS FROM 
TRADE PAPERS 


At Gohlis, a suburb of Leipsic, 
Germany, I had a similar experi- 
ence with another article, which 
had been clipped, filed and care- 
fully indexed. The concern that 
I visited there subsequently sent to 
me, at Milwaukee, a representa- 
tive of the Prussian government 
who was interested in handling 
equipment for loading and un- 
loading at wharves. He brought 
out a portfolio containing clip- 
pings from the Engineering News, 
Engineering Record, Marine Re- 
view and International Marine 
Engineering, both articles and ad- 
vertisements, which he had gath- 
ered from reading these journals 
in Germany; and I had the pleas- 
ure of giving him letters of in- 
troduction to the builders of dock 
material and equipment, including 
unloading machinery, whose 4d- 
vertisements he carried. 

At St. Michaels, in the Azores 
Islands, I wandered into a modern 
woodworking shop, where the 
proprietor had copies of the 
Woodworker, sent to him by a 
brother in the United States. His 
plant was equipped throughout 
with American saws, planers, 
tenoners, mortisers, etc. 

Chemnitz and Muenchen-Glad- 
bach, in Germany, had textile- 
mill superintendents who were fa- 
miliar with the latest develop- 
ments in American mills. In their 
offices I saw copies of the Textile 
World Record and Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Journal (recently con- 
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iruaranteed 


\!.” The fact that an article is advertised in ‘Association 
Men” is always a guarantee to Y.M.C. A. Purchasing 
Agents of its reliability, for we investigate thor- 
oughly before accepting any advertising. But in 
the May issue we went a step further. Hereafter, 


we shall print regularly the following 


Guarantee of Advertising 


All the panei 5 in this paper are, we believe, signed by trust- 

worthy pe To prove our faith by works, we will make good to 

actual FL none any loss sustained by them through the actual dis- 

honesty of any of our advertisers. We shall not attempt to adjust bus- 

iness differences between subscribers and advertisers, nor pay the debts 

of honest bankrupts. To make this guarantee effective, in all cases say 

“I saw your advertisement in ‘Association Men,’” and if anything 

goes wrong, notify us immediately and in writing. 
As the official organ of the Y.M. C. A., “Association Men” 
is thus taking the lead in the religious field. We are strength- 
ening still further the influence that has become so pro- 
ductive of results for our advertisers. A growth of over 400 
pages of advertising in five years is very good evidence that 


manufacturers appreciate that it pays to use 
ASSGEE? TION 
” f Pa) 
f “ rea. 
RE 


F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON, Business Manager 
124 East Twenty-eighth Street - - New York 


HARLEY L. WARD, Western Representative, 19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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solidated as Textile World Jour- 
nal) and a Southern publication 
called Cotton. 

The Allgemeine Elektricitats 
Gesellschaft (General Electric 
Company), of Berlin, Germany, 
had a works library containing the 
Electrical World, Telephony, 
Electric Railway Journal and the 
engineering and metal papers 
mentioned above, as well as many 
other American publications. 
Their shops were full of Ameri- 
can tools and special appliances 
advertised in these papers. 

But more significant still was 
finding the last-named journal at 
the offices of the Lille-Roubaix in- 
terurban line in France, in whose 
terminal buildings hoists and 
other car-handling equipment of 
American make were installed. A 
similar observation was made on 
the mountain electric line out of 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


VAST INDIRECT BENEFIT 


In Genoa, Turin, Milan and Na- 
ples, Italy, I came across instances 
of orders placed through adver- 


tisements in the American Archi- 
tect, Lumber Trade Journal, 
Hardware Age, Hardware Re- 
porter, American Paint and Oil 
Dealer, Domestic Engineering, 
Metal Worker, Plumber and 
Steamfitter, and probably other 
papers which I do not now re- 
call. Some of these consignments, 
such as builders’ hardware and 
paints, were for reshipment in 
making up ‘Italian cargoes to Ar- 
gentina and other South Ameri- 
can ports. 

All through Europe copies of 
Office -Appliances are to be met 
with, and many sales of familiar 
equipment, from pens to type- 
writers and filing-cabinets, can 
doubtless be ascribed to it, par- 
ticularly through the establishing 
of large sales agencies. I am also 
reliably told that it circulates in 
all parts of the world among deal- 
ers in office equipment and sup- 
plies. 

I did not have occasion abroad 
to come in contact with the fur- 
niture trade, but in the large 
shops, or “magasins,” as they call 
them there, which I visited with 
my wife, as well as in the files of 


trade organizations, I caught 
glimpses of the beautiful art cov- 
ers then being printed by the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record, 
while other papers, such as the 
American Furniture Manufac- 
turer, Furniture Journal, Furni- 
ture Manufacturer and Artisan, 
Furniture Worker and St. Louis 
Furniture News, doubtless have 
their own clientele in various 
lands of the two hemispheres. 
Certainly the spread of American- 
made furniture throughout the 
world is something more than a 
coincidence. 

In the commercial centers of 
Europe and other parts of the 
world the American automobile 
journals, such as Motor Age, The 
Automobile and Motor World, are 
circulated; and, while I am not 
personally aware of any motor 
sales made directly through their 
influence, I do know of agencies 
abroad which have been solicited 
by responsible, active dealers as a 
result of the advertising carried 
in them. A Studebaker agency in 
Bangkok, Siam, and a Marmon 
agency in London, secured by this 
means, were called to my atten- 
tion only recently. 

My acquaintance with South 
Africa, Australia and the Orient 
has been restricted to correspond- 
ence and visits from men active 
in those lands; but I have reason 
to know of numerous - sales 
brought about through the influ- 
ence of such papers as the Rail- 
way Age Gazette and its affiliated 
journals, Foundry, Mining and 
Engineering World, Mining and 
Scientific Press, Practical Engi- 
neer, Boilermaker, Irrigation Age, 
Contractor, Ice and Refrigeration, 
etc. 

In Japan, China, India and 
other outlying countries of the 
world, as well as in Great Britain 
and her dominions, the Inland 
Printer and American Printer 
have been responsible for the sale 
of a great deal of American-made 
equipment. Similarly the Paper 
Trade Journal and the Paper Mill 
have made American paper-ma- 
king machinery favorably known 
abroad, as witness the extremely 
heavy orders placed in this coun- 
try from Japan. 
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Among contracts made with 
foreign buyers as a result of ad- 
vertising in the Brick and Clay 
Record, I know of one in Aus- 
tralia which afterwards led to a 
number of others from the same 
part of the world. 

One of my business partners, 
who is a native of Argentina and 
has a more intimate knowledge of 
Latin-American trade conditions 
than I possess from visiting main- 
ly the coast cities, tells me that 
many of the above-named papers 
and others, like the Haberdasher, 
Clothier and Furnisher, American 
Hatter, Dry Goodsman and IIlus- 
trated Milliner, have a very con- 
siderable circulation in Central 
and South America and the West 
Indies, together with the journals 
of articles of heavy import into 
this country, such as the Tea and 
Coffee Trade Journal, Sugar and 
Hide and Leather, or others deal- 
ing with agricultural machinery 
and products, like Implement Age, 
Farm Machinery, Grain Dealers’ 
Journal and Price Current-Grain 
Reporter. Pictorial papers, like 
the Scientific American and Les- 
lie’s, are also popular. 

The general export journals, 
such as American Exporter, Dun’s 
International Review, El Comer- 
cio, La Hacienda, etc., have all 
done excellent work, and I may, 
perhaps, be pardoned for refer- 
ring to two in which I am inter- 
ested, viz., International Trade 
and Comercio Sud Americano, 
which make a feature of segre- 
gated circulation. 


INFLUENCE OF TRADE-PAPERS ON RE- 
TAILERS IN. EUROPE 


My knowledge of papers de- 
voted to department stores or spe- 
cialty-shop wares is very limited, 
and in this country I have never 
paid.much attenticn to them; but 
in Europe Mrs. Tupper led me 
into large shops in London, Paris, 
Rome, Vienna and Berlin where 
I:found American journals cover- 
ing these varied lines. I found the 
papers by asking for the man- 
agers or buyers and ‘inquiring 
whether they were interested in 
our papers, thinking that some 
time this information might come 
in handy. They were often puz- 


zled at my question, but always 
courteous, and it brought to light 
copies of the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, also some fashion maga- 
zines whose names I do not re 
call and even the Ladies’ Hom 
Journal. Selling American fabric: 
and cloth novelties in Europe i: 
like carrying coals to Newcastle: 
nevertheless, quite a business is 
done in them, as anyone looking 
at the published export figures 
will find. Boots and shoes oi 
American manufacture are reall) 
popular, and the Boot and Sho 
Recorder has done much to stim- 
ulate this trade. Among manu 
facturers abroad and large job 
bing houses the Shoe and Leather 
Reporter is also looked to for 
its quotations. Firms advertising 
in Hide and Leather have made 
sales through it in all parts of 
the world, and after the outbreak 
of the war its pages were im- 
mediately consulted by buyers for 
foreign governments. 

In London a shop which dis- 
played American popular-priced 
watches side by side with many- 
jeweled Swiss timepieces had a 
copy of friend Doyle’s Keystone 
Weekly, which was being used as 
a catalogue. Another paper which, 
I understand, circulates among 
the same class of trade is the 
National Jeweler and Optician, 
and the Manufacturing Jeweler is 
taken in English-speaking coun- 
tries. 

At Nice a French “apothecaire” 
sold me pure “Spanish” Castile 
soap for the baby’s bath, which 
proved to have been made by 
Colgate’s. He was probably sup- 
plied from some “magasin” which 
took the Bulletin of Pharmacy, 
National Druggist or Retail 
Druggist; but I am not in a po- 
sition to prove it on them. How- 
ever, as we were able to buy 
Horlick’s milk, Hygeia sanitary 
nipples and other things urgently 
required by an eight to fourteen 
months’ old boy, it is evident that 
American papers advertising such 
sundries were being circulated in 
the countries traversed. Medical 
and hospital supplies of Ameri- 
can make are also held in high 
regard, and I understand that 
The Modern Hospital has helped 
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to foster this demand abroad. 

I mention these varied details 
merely to show the extremely 
wide range of the influence be- 
ing exerted abroad by American 
trade-papers. In the particular 
fields of engineering and ma- 
chinery, to which I have been 
trained, I could go on citing spe- 
cific instances almost indefinitely. 

But, aside from the direct con- 
tact of American trade and tech- 
nical journals with the foreign 
customer, it must be remembered 
that an influence of very consid- 
erable importance is being ex- 
erted by the republication in for- 
eign trade and technical journals 
of articles from American papers 
of the same class. 

Go into any large reference li- 
brary and examine copies of pa- 
pers issued in Europe, Asia, 
South Africa, Australia and Latin 
America, such as Engineering, 
The Engineer and Electrical Re- 
view, of London; Chemiker-Zei- 
tung, Kali, Erz und Kohle, For- 
dertechnik, Iron and Coal Trades 
Review, Le Phosphate, La Metal- 
lurgie du Nord, Metallurgie et 
Construction Mechanique, Gies- 
seret Zeitung, Gliickauf, Electro- 
technik, Maschinenbau, The Elec- 
trician, Australian Coal. and Iron 
Trade Review, Bergwerks-Zei- 
tung, Berg und \Hiittenwesen, 
Deutsche Technik, Ingeneria y 
Contratista, La Ingeneria, etc. 


HIGH REGARD FOR AMERICAN EDI- 
TOR"AL MATTER 


You will find that the reprints 
from American papers form a 
very large percentage of the con- 
tents of such papers, and in many 
cases far overshadow the original 
material used in them. I am in 
a position to keep .very close 
track of this, for the reason that 
in our company’s “Index of Cur- 
rent Literature,” a paper pub- 
lished monthly, we record what 
appears in all foreign periodicals 
of any consequence. Naturally, 
the articles taken from Ameri- 
can papers very generally feature 
American industrial systems and 
methods for which American- 
made equipment is best adapted. 
Hence they form an active and 
unremitting .propaganda for the 


introduction of American-manu- 
factured goods or equipment. 

When all is said and done, 
however, there is one call for 
action on the part of our trade 
and technical journals which far 
out-clamors anything else, and 
that is to awaken American busi- 
ness men from the complacent 
dream of home markets in which 
they are now indulging. This 
specious prosperity resulting from 
the miseries of our blood rela- 
tives across the sea has lulled 
manufacturers here into a false, 
unthinking sense. of security and 
well-being. Even for some time 
following the war American 
plants will probably be filled with 
orders; but I know and you know 
that the time is inevitable when 
the season of abnormal demand 
will be over. Then, unless sus- 
tained by regular export trade 
with ordinary consumers in the 
countries of the world, our man- 
ufacturers will again feel the 
pinch of hard times. 

Let us, therefore, do our part 
in spurring on American business 
men to provide a steady source 
of revenue, as well as a future 
trade reserve, while there is yet 
time, by seriously going after for- 
eign trade. 


New York Agencies Form 
Baseball League 


A baseball league of advertising 
agencies has been organized in New 
York, and a schedule of games will be 
arranged probably before July 1. he 
following agencies are in the league: 
Federal Advertising Agency, Frank 
Presbrey Company, Cheltenham Adver- 
tising Agency, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Albert Frank & Co., H. E. 
Lesan Agency, and George Batten Com- 
pany. One more team is desired so that 
a well-balanced schedule may be effected. 

It is planned to award a trophy to the 
champion nine. 


> Man 


Chicago ‘Examiner’ 
Killed 
John J. Davis, an advertising repre- 


sentative of the Chicago Examiner, was 
killed in an automobile accident June 


17, near Wellston, Ohio. He was en 
route to the home of his mother, where 
he had planned to spend his vacation. 

The car in which Davis was riding at 
a moderate speed skidded and ran over 
a ten-foot embankment, turning turtle 
and pinning him underneath the ma- 
chine. 





How Armour & Co. “Sell” Their 
Advertising to Dealers — 


“The Big Thought Back of All the Advertising Is to Load and Unload 
the Merchant” 


By C. W. Cornwell 


Head of the Extract Department of Armour & Co. in Philadelphia Territory 


Address, June 27, before Magazine 
Publishers’ Session at Philadelphia Con- 
vention, A. A. C. of W. 

T so happens that my house, 

Armour & Co, is using a 
variety of advertising mediums, 
and our sales organizations per- 
haps more than some others, has 
a great deal to talk about to the 
dealer. Some of our branch- 
house cities have local pro- 
grammes in addition to our na- 
tional magazine campaign, but as 
I work in Philadelphia, and as 
there is no local campaign on 
here, I have had to depend on the 
magazine circulation, plus all of 
our dealer-aid material, for any 
selling help. 

My house has adopted the pol- 


icy of making all of our adver- 


tising institutional, so that no 
matter what particular product 
is featured in each ad, a part of 
the publicity is directed to the 
house as well as the product. We 
have a uniform label design 
which is used on all of our top 
grades of each product, and our 
label committees are very guarded 
in awarding the oval label. A 
product must be absolutely the 
last word of high quality to get 
it. I know this and it gives me 
full confidence in talking the oval- 
label line to dealers, and I also 
know that this rigid quality stand- 
ard is protection to our advertis- 
ing. Without the backing of 
quality our advertising would not 
produce. I talk this constantly 
to dealers. 

There are a few stereotyped ob- 
jections to stocking our branded 
package lines that the majority 
of dealers use in trying to side- 
step a purchase. The first is usu- 
ally that old overworked excuse 
—no demand. To this, our peo- 
ple have given our sales force a 
satisfactory answer. It is the 


consumer-acceptance idea. A 
woman may not demand ‘an Ar- 
mour product, but she is willing 
to accept it when it is offered to 
her, because the magazine adver- 
tising’ has educated her to know 
that it is good. Furthermore, the 
idea of consumer acceptance fits 
in well with the policy of culti- 
vating the friendship of the 
clerks in the store. If a woman 
asks for a product, and does not 
specify any brand but, of course, 
wants a good one, the clerk is in 
a position practically to decide 
that sale, and if you can get him 
to give your product preference 
you have co-ordinated advertis- 
ing and salesmanship—the adver- 
tising having removed consumer 
resistance and the _ salesman’s 
work having secured the pre- 
ferred selling effort of the man 
behind the counter. 


ACQUAINTING THE DEALER WITH 
THE POLICY OF THE HOUSE 


On the matter of winning the 
friendship of the clerks in the 
store, we have some positive ideas. 
We do not believe it can be per- 
manently accomplished with sou- 
venirs or by a policy of spending 
entertainment money. No man’s 
permanent friendship or good 
will was ever bought. It has got 
to be won. Little acts of personal 
attention or service are much 
more vital in this respect than 
anything else. When you have 
convinced a retail clerk that you 
are his friend it isn’t long before 
he is going to be yours and un- 
consciously he begins pushing th« 
sale of your products in his daily 
work. 

It often happens that both 
dealer and clerks will try to be- 
little the value of our magazine 
advertising to them because o! 


, the character of people who trade 
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Initiative 
can be created here for your benefit 


in just as large an amount as you 
need. 


When an advertiser puts it up to us, 
he is delighted with the character of 
our creative work. The illustrations 
and layouts that we originate are 
fresh, new; they show resourceful- 
ness and experience. 


COMPANY 


CAdvertising C/llustrations 


104 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Howto Reach the Buying Public 
of Los Angeles and Suburbs 


Advertisers and advertising agencies in selecting media for 
reaching the people of Los Angeles and suburbs should note the 
following facts: 


During January to May, inclusive, the four Los Angeles de- 
partment stores, the largest Los Angeles advertisers ran fifty- 
eight per cent more advertising in the Los Angeles EvENING 
Express and MorninG TRIBUNE than other four Los Angeles 
papers combined, 


Evening Express and Morning Tribune, 1,705,600 Lines 
Other four Newspapers - - - - 1,076,200 Lines 


During January to May, inclusive, the Eventnc Express and 
MorniInG TRIBUNE combined ran 2,221,700 lines of dry-goods 
and department-store advertising, as against 2,066,600 lines 
for four other Los Angeles papers combined. 


The Department Stores know the best 
local mediums from actual test. Hence 
the convincing character of this data. 


For the month of May, 1916, six days a week the Eveninc Ex- 
PRESS, with 248,535 lines, carried thirty-five per cent more dry- 
goods and department-store advertising than the other two 
evening papers combined. 


The Morninc Trisune for the month of May, 1916, six week- 
days, excluding Sunday, with 173,894 lines, carried 7375 per cent 
more dry-goods and department-store advertising than the two 
other morning papers combined, also excluding Sunday. 


The combined circulation of the EveNiING Express 
and the MorninGc TRIBUNE is over 120,000, prac- 
tically non-duplicated. 


The Eventnc Express and the Morninc TRIBUNE 
are the only Los Angeles newspapers that refuse 
liquor advertising and all objectionable publicity. 


The combination rate of the Eventnc Express and Morninc 
TRIBUNE is the lowest rate-per-line-per-thousand circulation of 
any Los Angeles newspaper. 


WM. J. MORTON CO., Salaried Repressatetieee 
Fifth Avenue Building Tribune Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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at their store. They say the ma- 
jority of their customers are a 
medium class who do not read 
magazines, and, therefore our 
message is not seen. To this com- 
plaint we point out that the lead- 
ership of the people who do read 
the magazines and are influenced 
by them, is going to be followed 
by others who do not read. In 
every community there are peo- 
ple who dominate the habits of 
the community, and they are usu- 
ally the ones who read and think. 
Their influence is felt in dress, in 
character of amusements and 
other forms of social life, and ex- 
tends as well to the selection of 
foods at the local grocery. Most 
dealers will acknowledge that 
this is so. I always point out to 
dealers the circulation figures of 
the various magazines we use, ex- 
plaining that the regular method 
of figuring five to a family gives 
us just that many more mouths to 
feed when the housewife is in- 
fluenced by our advertising mes- 
sage. 

It is quite necessary to get the 
right sort of store display for our 
line after you have persuaded the 
dealer to stock it. Other firms 
advertise and we are up against 
just as much competition in ad- 
vertising as we are in selling. I 
always try to secure attractive 
displays of my products in the 
store. By persuading dealers to 
assemble all Armour products in 


one section of shelving a much’ 


more impressive showing can be 
made, and it does not require any 
additional space. We call these 
Oval Label Departments, and 
many dealers are selling more of 
our products as a result of adopt- 
ing this idea. 

We have a very handsome line 
of store signs which I always 
point out to the dealers are of 
more value to him than anyone 
else. ‘They are helps for him to 
sell property which he owns. 
Our magazine advertising works 
the same way. We pay for pro- 
moting the sale of merchandise 
which belongs to the dealer. 


While the. good wiil of the brand 
is ours, the good will and the 
profit of the sale at the store are 
his. For the -same reason the 
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dealer is persuaded to put up one 
of our translucent oval-label signs 
on his door or window. This sign 
identifies his store as a_ place 
where quality products are sold. 
Hencé, it ties up his store with 
our expenditure in the magazines. 

Some salesmen do not get the 
most out of the advertising of 
their house because they do not 
use it with the dealer. The deal- 
er will say that he has not seen 
any of our advertising. I always 
carry proof-sheets with me and 
sometimes in very stubborn cases 
will take in the whole magazine to 
make a stronger impression. 

I find that our advertising is 
one of the most helpful forces I 
have to sell a man, not only on a 
product but on Armour. I try 
thoroughly to Armourize every 
customer I work on. The more 
ways I can do this the more prog- 
ress I make. When I am not 
talking about our products I am 
talking about our house—how 
well they take care of their trade 
—how their trade stands by 
them—how they treat their em- 
ployees—how their employees 
fight for them—how they help the 
dealer sell by preparing his mar- 
ket with honest advertising—all 
of these forces united make up 
the institution which any dealer 
should be anxious and proud to 
have as his friend. 


HOW ONE OBJECTION OF DEALERS IS 
MET 


We are often confronted with 
disgruntled dealers who want to 
know why Armour is_ reaching 
out into other food-product fields 
and trying to grab it all. Our 
salesmen have run into this com- 
plaint so often that it has been 
necessary to have an answer for 
it. We take the position that we 
have no apology to make for im- 
proving our service to both dealer 
and consumer alike. If we did 
not render an economic service 
we could not be successful in 
marketing the added products. 
We point out to the dealer that 


‘we are in exactly the same posi- 


tion as himself in our desire to 
render service. As it is, we have 
in our line only thirty per cent of 
the food products sold in a groc- 
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ery store, and the more we can 
increase this percentage, the better 
our service will be. By re-invest- 
ing our profits in broadening 
our lines, we make possible con- 
centration of -investment for the 
dealer, and this is a profitable 
policy for him since our advertis- 
ing gives him a market for speedy 
turnover, and by concentrating in- 
vestment he can do more business 
on the same capital or the same 
business on less capital. 

I always aim to keep right up 
to the minute on the advertising 
plans of the company and in this 
connection our own advertising 
department gives all of our sales 
force complete and definite work- 
ing data. Advance proof-sheets 
of all copy are sent us the first of 
each month. We are told through 
literature and by word of mouth 
just how to present our adver- 
tising to the dealer and get him 
to buy the advertised lines. Our 
advertising department maintains 
a corps of field workers operating 
automobiles, who travel all over 
the country placing store signs 
and installing window displays. 

The big thought back of all of 
our advertising is to load and 
unload the dealer. We do not 
consider that our products are 
sold until they reach the ultimate 
consumer and advertising is an 
ever-increasing factor in our 
scheme of merchandising. If I 
may offer a personal opinion, 
however, as to the success of our 
advertising, I would say it is not 
alone the publication of copy— 
not alone the value of store signs 
—not alone the work of the sales- 
men—not alone the efforts of the 
advertising department—but it is 
the remarkable combination of all 
these vital forces co-ordinated 
and working in unison. 


Shoe Papers Combined 


The Shoeman, of Boston, has been 
purchased by the Shoe Retailer, one of 
the Cutler publications, ay! the two 
papers will be combined July 1. Arthur 

Evans, who was publisher of the 
Shoeman, will be manager. 


Sidney S. Lichtig, formerly with the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, has joined the 
staff of the Conrad Company, Denver 
advertising agency, 
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Suit to Protect Trade-name of 
a Bulk Product 


The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has just filed 'a suit against the 

oston Store, Chicago, alleging misuse 
of the trade-name ‘‘Havemeyers & El- 
der” and the trade-mark “H & E” as 
used on sugar. This is declared to be 
the first suit ever brought to protect a 
sugar trade-mark, and it is one of very 
few which have sought to protect a 
trade-mark for a product which is sold 
in bulk. 

According to the bill of com aint 
filed in the United States District Court 
at Chicago, the trade-names involved 
have been in constant use since 1861, 
and that the sales of sugar under these 
brands has attained a volume of be- 
tween $45,000,000 and $50,000,000 a 
year. The sugar is sold to the trade in 
barrels, bags or cartons plainly marked 
with the brand, but is commonly dis- 
pensed to the ultimate consumer in bulk. 
It is alleged that the Boston Store kept 
a supply of sugar in a bin which was 
prominently marked with the letters ‘‘H 
& E,” and that it advertised in the local 
newspapers that it would sell “H & E” 
sugar at special prices. The sugar ac- 
tually furnished, however, is declared 
to have been granulated sugar made 
by a competitor of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, and in some in- 
stances beet sugar was s plied to cus- 
tomers who called for ‘ oH The 
bill of complaint asks for an a 
and accounting of profits. 


D. & H. Capitalizes Plattsburg 
Encampment 


The Delaware & Hudson railroad has 
issued a forty-eight-page folder dealing 
mainly with the citizens’ training camp 
at Plattsburg, N. Y., which is on its 
line. The folder has forty- eight photo- 
graphs of scenes at last year’s’ camps, 
with rookies going through their various 
paces, from ae tents to building 
pontoon bri few incidental 
photographs o pe bits of lake and 
mountain scenery and hofels are thrown 
in, but the book deals in the main with 
the training camp. It prints a time 
table for the various divisions, the of- 
ficial bulletin embracing information for 
»rospects and encloses two enrollment 
alanks: one for the senior division, and 
another for the juniors 

A feature of this booklet is the re- 
print of the diary of a Columbia gradu- 
ate who attended the camp last summer. 

The front and back covers have poster: 
decorations of cavalry and infantry in 
various positions. 


Water Supply System to Be 
Advertised 


“Eureka” 

for residences, 

Bishop Be Babcock-Becker 
a 


The water-supply system 
manufactured by the 
Company, oi 
Cleve is to be advertised to th: 
pm oe ny in magazines. <A_ limited 
amount of local newspaper advertising 
and mailing pieces will also be used 
Trade journals and a mail campaign wil! 
be employed to reach jobbers and deal 
ers. The advertising is placed direct. 
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COURTESY LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN BARN EQUIPMENTS 


ATTRACTIVENESS and 
SURVIVAL VALUE 


THAT IS WHAT THE @ PHOTO OFFSET PROCESS 
REALLY AND TRULY REPRESENTS 


Attractiveness —Because it has an individuality all its 
own—so distinctively different than if engraved and printed by 
the old letterpress process. 


Survival Value—Because by the @ Photo Offset 
Process paper fifty per cent stronger than enamel book, bulk for 
bulk, may be used—beautiful antique finished Offset Paper of 
a bond quality. 


The illustration on pages two and three of this insert was 
used for the largest edition of a general mail order catalogue 
ever issued. It demonstrates the beautiful effects obtained by 
the @ Photo Offset Process. 


Write us about your direct advertising requirements and 


let us show you how our service can benefit your business. 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 


LEADERS IN DIRECT ADVERTISING 
BY THE @) PHOTO OFFSET PROCESS 


1322-1330 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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Fashion illustration from Sears, Roebuck and Cornpany’s Catalog 
MAGILL-WEINSHER COMP 
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Catalog cover,. printed by Photo Offset Process in four colors, by 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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COURTESY THE MALLEABLE STEEL RANGE MFG. CO. 
SOUTH BEND. IND. 


COURTESY GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 





, CHICAGO 


Examples of Photo Offset Process by MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER CCMPANY 
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How the ‘ 


Portion of address before Newspaper 
Departmental June 27 at - E es 
phia Convention, A. A. C. 


| you were to write to the 
National Vigilance Committee 
at present for information about 
a foreign advertising account, the 
Committee would send any infor- 
mation which it might have in its 
files, and if it had none, or if 
more than it had were needed, it 
would make an exhaustive inves- 
tigation. If the inquiry were 
about a food or medical product, 
it would use the following meth- 
ods: It would buy the product 
in the open market and have it 
analyzed by the State chemist of 
Indiana. The analysis and the 
merits claimed for the product in 
advertising would be submitted 
to five or six of the leading State 
food and drug officials in_ the 
country, and their opinions of the 
truthfulness of these claims in- 
vited. The information thus ob- 
tained would be forwarded to you 
without recommendations. You 
would be left to act upon the in- 
formation as your business judg- 
ment and advertising conscience 
dictate. Of course the Commit- 
tee would be deeply interested in 
knowing the action which you 
might take. 


MANY AVENUES FOR COMMITTEE'S 
ACTIVITIES 





A Minnesota publisher wrote 
to the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee for information about the 
advertising of a certain medical 
product. The Committee, after 
investigation, replied that it could 
find no reason why the publisher 
should not carry this copy. 

A California publisher recently 
hsked for information about sev- 
ral medical accounts. 










‘Better Business Bureaus” 
Have Helped Advertiser and 
Publication 


Instances Showing How the Vigilance Committees Do Not Tear Down 
but Build Up 


/ By H. J. Kenner 


Secretary, National Vigilance Committee, A. A. C. 


Acting 
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of W. 


upon the information which we 
furnished him, he dropped two of 
them and continued the rest. 

An Iowa publisher has made it 
a point to call upon the National 
Vigilance Committee constantly 
for information about foreign 
copy which is of doubtful truth- 
fulness. 

The leading publisher in one of 
the largest cities of the United 
States recently discontinued half 
a:dozen medical accounts and has 
asked the Committee for informa- 
tion about the advertising of 115 
other products—medical and toil- 
et proprietaries. When the serv- 
ice of the Committee was first 
explained to this publisher, he 
exclaimed, “That is exactly what 
I have been looking for. I was 
just on the point of establishing 
my own ‘Bureau of Investiga- 
tions’ for such work.” 

A newspaper representative 
complained that certain national 
advertisers' were refusing to 
place copy with the newspapers 
in an Eastern city because a 
competitor was selling his prod- 
uct to dealers by the aid of a 
lottery scheme which he provided 
for the dealer’s customers. In- 
vestigation by the National Com- 
mittee showed that the scheme 
was a violation of the State law 
and the erring competitor was 
persuaded to drop it. 

Do you want to know whether 
or not the stock-selling copy of 
some: Western oil company is 
trustworthy? Do you want to 
know the nature of the scheme 
being used by a “work-at-home” 
classified advertiser? Do you 
want to know whether the claims 
made for a certain medical prod- 
uct are reasonably true or not? 
If so, please ask the National 
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Vigilance Committee. The Com- 
mittee will seek the most author- 
itative sources for information 
bearing on all of these questions. 
It is ready at any time to initiate 
a special investigation to get facts 
for you. The Committee has de- 
veloped into a national clearing- 
house for practical truth-in-ad- 
vertising information and it is 
well equipped to be of vital use 
to newspapers. 

The National Vigilance Com- 
mittee is ready to do much of 
the investigation work of for- 
eign advertising for you. And in 
serving you, the Committee may 
at the same time serve great num- 
bers of other newspapers. 

To illustrate the lengths to 
which ‘it goes to stop advertising 
frauds (this case does not involve 
newspaper advertising) the Na- 
tional Committee has spent re- 
cently about $2,000 in helping the 
Post Office Department obtain 
evidence to stop the alleged 
fraudulent use of the mails by a 
certain automobile owners’ co- 
operative league. In this case the 
Committee has co-operated with 
the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. In many other instances 
in the past year, the Committee 
has co-operated closely with the 
Post Office Department in the 
suppression of advertising frauds. 
The Committee, for sufficient rea- 
sons; will present evidence to 
proper authorities at any time to 
stop advertising wrongs. 

Two months ago the Ingersoll 
Watch Company began to place 
copy in thirty cities, in the clean- 
est newspapers. In making a 
choice in some cities, the infor- 
mation was based upon the facts 
revealed by the records of the 
National Vigilance Committee. 
Other advertisers are ready to 
follow this precedent. 


VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN PROMISED FOR 
NEXT YEAR 


The National Vigilance Com- 
mittee will campaign actively in 
the coming year to help clean 
newspapers get business. And 
clean newspapers does not mean 
merely those which conduct re- 
ferm campaigns to purify politics 
and social conditions and main- 
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tain a high moral tone in their 
editorials. Clean newspapers are 
those which also keep their col- 
umns consistently free from ob- 
jectionable advertising. 

Objectionable advertising was 
indeed well defined in the reso- 
lution passed at the Dayton meet- 
ing of the Association of National 
Advertisers, when that Associa- 
tion announced its opposition to 
advertising of the following 
kinds: 

“All advertising that is fraud- 
ulent or questionable, whether 
financial, medical or any other; 
all advertising that is indecent, 
vulgar, or suggestive, either in 
theme or treatment; that is 
‘blind’ or ambiguous in wording 
and calculated to mislead; that 
makes false, unwarranted or ex- 
aggerated claims; that makes un- 
called-for reflections on competi- 
tors or competitive goods; that 
makes misleading ‘Free’ offers ; all 
advertising to laymen of products 
containing habit-forming or dan- 
gerous drugs; all advertising that 
relief or cura- 
tive claims, either directly or by 
inference, that are not justified 
by the facts or common experi- 
ence; and any other advertising 
that may cause money loss to the 
reader or injury in health or mor- 
als or loss of confidence in rep- 
utable advertising and honorable 
business.” 


makes remedial, 


HOW THE BUREAUS WORK 


Some of these committees feel 
that “vigilance” does not prop- 
erly define their work and they 
call themselves “Better Advertis- 
ing” committees or “Better Busi- 
ness” bureaus. They are doing 
a broader and bigger work than 
the mere detection and suppres- 
sion of frauds. Their methods 
are constructive. They are be- 
coming important factors in aid- 
ing business men solve practical 
problems of advertising and mer- 
chandising. Their purpose 
summed up is: “To promote in- 
tegrity and create confidence in 
advertising, selling, and all. other 
phases of business.” 

A wholesale clothier who had 
a shady business reputation of- 
fered copy to the newspapers oi 
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NEW ENGLAND 
ON WHEELS 


Foreword 


A street car is primarily a medium for carrying sume- 
body somewhere, and it has got to earn its juice at that 
particular job or be sidetracked. — There are 6310 street 
cars doing time at hard labor in New England right now. 

It is people—crowds—hosts—and then more people, 
that make it possible for street cars (or any other 
medium) to register an advertising ten strike; and that 
being the case, let’s see where the people of little old 
New England stand (or ride) when it comes to delivering 
your message. 

In.the first place, a map showing the street car lines 
of New England looks like a working drawing for a land- 
ing net.— Urban meets inter-urban and cross country 
meets both, ’till the whole network chases itself over 
‘* the six little states’’ in a most mazy manner. 

This very mass of lines signifies the ‘‘ riding capa- 
city’’ of trolley-ridden New England. — The tracks follow 
the population as it edges outward, turning country into 
town and town into city. 

Every nickel of its 3,900,000 DAILY PASSENGERS 
testifies to this wondrous circulation when put on the 
stand every year, in the form of Public Service Commis- 
sion Reports. 

On and off for the next twelve months, the mission 
of this page in Printers’ Ink will be to tell you more 
about — New England On Wheels —and the kinship it 
claims to old General Prosperity. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 
8 West 40th St., New York 
Sears Bldg., Boston 


Francis Bldg., Providence 
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PRINTERS’ INK CU 
| The Much Sought Trophy ofthe 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
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: 


Height of cup 30 inches, including base. 


Printers’ Ink, in selecting the trophy that 
is the aspiration of every advertising 
club, gave to us the commission to 
design a suitable cup in sterling silver. 
It is quite in keeping that a trophy so closely 
related to advertising interests should be the 
product of a house which has standardized its 
name and wares by consistent advertising. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


The World’s Largest Makers of Sterling and Silver Plate 
ie 
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his city announcing that he was 
retiring from business. The copy 
did not look desirable to the ad- 
vertising managers, so _ they 
turned it over to the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and agreed to abide 
by the Bureau’s findings. Inves- 
tigation showed the copy decid- 
edly out of line. But instead of 
advising the newspapers to re- 
fuse it, the secretary went to the 
advertiser and talked over his 
sale problem—showed him how 
truth well told would bring him 
bigger returns than the unbeliev- 
able advertising he wanted to use. 
The secretary wrote copy to il- 
lustrate what he meant by truth- 
ful, effective advertising. As a 
result, the advertiser carried copy 
acceptable to the newspapers and 
used much more space occupied 
by confidence-inspiring sales news 
than the newspapers would have 
received had: they accepted the 
unbelievable, distrust - breeding 
copy. 

A department store, through 
careless proof-reading, adver- 
tised cedar chests for $1.98 that 
should have been offered at 
$11.98. Nearly 100 people called. 
The supply of chests was limited 
to eight or ten, and the store did 
not attempt to satisfy just a few 
customers by selling these chests 
for $1.98. It carefully explained 
the error and the impossibility of 
supplying chests to all who want- 
ed them at $1.98. In the mean- 
time, the secretary of the Better 
Business Bureau had been sum- 
moned. He investigated the cir- 
cumstances, and to fourteen peo- 
ple who had refused to_ believe 
the store’s explanation, the Bu- 
reau sent a letter explaining that 
it had found the store frank and 
truthful in its explanations. Un- 
justified suspicion against the 
store was removed. 


RETAILERS APPRECIATE THE SERVICE 


There are now nine bureaus in 
the United States employing sec- 
retaries who give all or nearly 
all of their time to bureau work. 
These are: The Vigilance Bu- 
reau of the Minneapolis Adver- 
tising Forum; the Better Business 
Bureau of the Milwaukee Adver- 
tisers’ Club; the Advertising Vig- 


ilance Association of Boston; the 
Associated Vigilance Committee 
of Iowa, which serves Des 
Moines, Davenport and Musca- 
tine; the Better Business Bureau 
of the Indianapolis Advertisers’ 
Club; the Merchants’ Bureau of 
the Spokane Ad Club; the Ad- 
vertisers’ Protective Bureau of 
the Kansas City Advertising 
Club; The Better Advertising 
Bureau of the Advertising Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, and the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of the Buf- 
falo Ad Club; the organization of 
bureaus is under way in Cleve- 
land, St. Paul and St. Louis. The 
paid secretary of the Rochester 
Advertising Club devotes some 
of his time to vigilance commit- 
tee work. In Lincoln, Neb., An- 
derson, Ind., and other cities the 
advertising clubs have raised 
funds to employ an investigator 
for special service as he is 
needed. 

A leading retail store in Des 
Moines, speaking of paid bureau 
work, has said: 

“Advertising in Des Moines is 
cleaner and better to-day than it 
was a year ago, and by the year 
1917 the most objectionable ad- 
vertising should be a thing of the 
past.” 

A retail store of Indianapolis, 

commenting on the work there, 
says: 
“The results already apparent in 
local advertising speak well for 
the energy of the Bureau and the 
splendid plan under which it is 
working.” 

A leading retailer of Minneap- 
olis says: 

“The Bureau work here has, in 
my judgment, added at least 20 
per cent to the value of all ad- 
vertising.” 

In the coming year, a commit- 
tee from the Newspaper Depart- 
mental of the A. A. C. of W., 
acting with the National Vigil- 
ance Committee, can be of great 
help in making these bureaus 
more effective. I hope a commit- 
tee of this kind will be appointed. 
The National Committee wants 
your constant advice and aid in 
order that its service may help 
each of you make your newspaper 
more influential and prosperous. . 
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That Could Be 


Advertised in the South 


An Advertising Agent Pictures How the Industries of the South Might 
Be Developed by Advertising 


By St. Elmo Massengale 


President, 


Address, June 27, before the Adver- 
tising Agents at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, A. A. C. of W 


GENCY opportunities in the 
South are potential, rather than 
actually extant. The industrial 
South is young, its varied and pro- 
gressive enterprises yet adolescent. 
It is a fact that the South does not 
present many highly capitalized 
and extensively organized corpora- 
tions whose advertising may be 
obtained through clever copy and 
skilful solicitation. The Southern 
opportunities consist essentially in 
small organizations or large in- 
dustries whose potential sales 
along specific lines may be readily 
built up into big propositions by 
efficient agency co-operation, until 
the advertising of their commo- 
dities will be profitable both to 
them and to the contributing 
agencies. And such opportunities 
are numerous, varied—and real. 
Lack of capital, vast areas 
sparsely settled, hundreds of miles 
between places of manufacture, 
old customs and prejudices to 
overcome, and-other difficulties to 
conquer—all these are negative. 
Opportunity in the South lies in 
the development of co-operative 
advertising for essentially South- 
ern products for the mutual bene- 
fit of all concerns handling them. 
The South has many such re- 
sources for which a general de- 
mand should be created. The 
cypress manufacturers are suc- 
cessfully conducting such a na- 
tional campaign at present, and 
the demand for cypress lumber as 
building material has been enor- 
mously increased, to the propor- 
tionate advantage of the individual 
participants. Different ‘mineral 
products: present opportunities of 
this kind. Fo: instance, a cam- 


paign designed to educate farmers 
on the merits of ground limestone 
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Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 


should be valuable. The great per- 
centage of soil in this country 
needs sweetening material and the 
problem of the limestone people is 
to impress this fact on the rural 
population, rather than to adver- 
tise specific brands. A proper 
agency co-operation might also be 
applied to forcing tire manufac- 
turers to use long-fibre sea-island 
cotton, by informing the public of 
the fact that it makes for greater 
wearing qualities. It would cer- 
tainly be to the advantage of all 
concerns handling sea-island cot- 
ton to co-operate on such an ef- 
fort. There are hundreds of such 
opportunities for co-operative 
work in the South. I have simply 
chosen the few mentioned at ran- 
dom as they occurred to me, with- 
out vouching for their absolute 
feasibility until an exhaustive 
study has been made of all condi- 
tions surrounding them. They 
simply serve the purpose of sub- 
mitting concrete examples of lines 
along which to work out a theory. 


BIG FIELD FOR DEVELOPMENT IN 
TRADE-MARKED COMMODITIES 


In keeping with the youthful- 
ness of Southern industries there 
has not yet been any widespread 
specialization, which gives rise to 
another tremendous field for con- 
structive advertising and merchan- 
dising. Southern materials for the 
most part are now shipped out in 
bulk, whereas, if they were sold 
as advertised, trade-marked goods, 
in package form, the increase in 
income would bé inestimable. 

Let me give you an actual ex- 
ample of this. With the begin- © 
ning of the war one of the large 
phosphate companies in Florida 
found its distribution seriously 
curtailed, due to the lessening of 
European consumption and _ the 
lack of bottoms for shipping pur- 























poses. The situation soon became 
acute and something heroic had to 
be done immediately to save the 
concern from going to the wall. 
To this end they adopted the ad- 
vice given them to substitute @ 
specialized package-business for at 
least a portion of their distribu- 
tion. The whole thing was simple 
in the extreme. A machine was 
installed capable of grinding the 
phosphate rocks to the consistency 
of a powder. To this was added 
in proper proportions a few other 
materials necessary to plant life, 
and the result was an unusualiy 
good plant food. Moreover, it had 
sales qualities peculiarly its own, 
for it was a clean, odorless pow- 
der, admirably adapted for use 
around the home. This food has 
been packed in an attractive, in- 
genious box, with a scoop-top to 
facilitate sprinkling. Distribution 
was readily secured, and judicious 
advertising on society pages ad- 
dressed primarily to women has 
moved it from the dealers’ shelves 
so rapidly that the company is 
now again in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Doubtless this distribution 
will reach national proportions. 

Of course the particular success 
cited found its source in necessity, 
but there are many of such op- 
portunities for constructive agency 
work in the South. I firmly be- 
lieve that original ideas and mer- 
chandising experience can find 
their most effective work in the 
Southern field. 


Is there any reason why 
turpentine should not be bot- 
tled under a trade-name and 


exploited for its various valuable 
properties? By-products of cot- 
ton—the oil, the subsiitute for 
lard, and the like, could all be mer- 
chandised in a similar manner. 
Distinctive cotton cloths are also 
subject to successful merchandis- 
ing under trade-names. Different 
brands of preserved fruits are 
open to judicious merchandising— 
there is a Southern concern being 
organized now for the manufac- 
ture of breakfast foods from 
yams, sweet potatoes, and it’s a 
teasible proposition, too. I know 
of a natural spring in the South 
that yields a water, the medicinal 
qualities of which are infinitely 
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superior to many successful ones 
now on the market elsewhere. 
There is no reason why some con- 
cern with the proper backing and 
merchandising counsel should not 
bottle it with tremendous success. 

The wonderful natural resources 
of the South, practically unde- 
veloped as they are, present oppor- 
tunities that are almost bewildef- 
ing in their enormity. The coal 
areas of the Southern States are 
twice as large as all Europe. The 
proved reserves of Southern coal 
are estimated to be five hundred 
and thirty billion tons, which com- 
prise 75 per cent of all the coking 
coal in the United States. Ala- 
bama, with coal, iron ore and lime- 
stone closely adjacent within her 
borders, submits the most mag- 
nificent opportunity in the world 
for the manufacture of pig iron, 
and allied industries. Tremen- 
dous fortunes “have been made 
there. But no advertising goes 
out from there. Great cities have 
sprung up, and still the resources 
have hardly been touched, while 


_ scientific processes bring out ad- 


ditional opportunities every year. 

Louisiana commands the sulphur 
markets of the world. As the di- 
rect source of sulphuric acid, sul- 
phur is the foundation of all 
chemical industries. Great chem- 
ical enterprises, therefore, are 
sure to be established, and the 
men with the initiative and the 
understanding will reap the result. 
The South has 60 per cent of the 
annual American output of na- 
tural gas, the most of which is be- 
ing continually wasted. Florida 
has a world supply of phosphate. 
Georgia is rich in marble and 
granite. Missouri holds a fortune 
in zinc. Oklahoma and Texas 
have billions of dollars in petro- 
leum. In fact, fifty-five of the 
fifty-seven useful minerals in the 
United States can be supplied 
abundantly and profitably from 
Southern mines. 


UNDEVELOPED NATURAL RESOURCES 


The water power of Southern 
streams is rated at five million 
horsepower, only one-fifth of 
which is being utilized. So that 
natural resources in abundance 


and motive power for the asking 
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await the knowledge and the capi- 
tal necessary to develop them into 
industries of international im- 
portance. 

In forests the South has been 
especially favored and now cuts 
over 50 per cent of the lumber 
of the United States. Her forest 
area is estimated at two hundred 
and nine million acres, while that 
of Germany is only thirty-five mil- 
lion acres. The South has a mo- 
nopoly in yellow pine that in it- 
self is sufficient to make the coun- 
try famous. Yet in cutting fifteen 
billion feet of pine lumber per an- 
num, thirty billion are wasted. If 
this wastage were properly utilized 
its value would be ten times as 
much as the entire profit derived 
from lumbering. Huge paper mills 
must be constructed. Great alco- 
hol laboratories and naval stores 
plants will be established, Billions 
of dollars lie dormant in Southern 
woods, awaiting the efficient call 
to action. 

In brief, the South has, so far, 
been a producer of raw materials. 
Even this has been done waste- 
fully, and only an infinitesimal 
fraction of the vast possibilities 
has been realized. The time has 
come when the South must utilize 
her raw materials and latent mo- 
tive powers in becoming the 
manufacturing and marketing 
marvel of the century. 

The combination of Southern 
resources and merchandising abil- 
ity is one pregnant of great 
achievement in the commercial 
history of the world. We of the 
South welcome your interest and 
your success in our field, for we 
realize that your profits must be 
proportionate to those which you 
can induce in the South as a 
whole, and that our own oppor- 
tunity is indissolubly bound up 
with yours. The constructive 
genius that you typify is our es- 
sential, that with time, patience, 
energy and capital will bring the 
South eventually forward as an 
advertising section. When you 
will it, the South will receive the 
huge industrial impetus that its 
potential possibilities warrant; 
and within the results that in- 
evitably must follow lie your op- 
portunities. 
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The Fertile Field Right Next 


Door 

J. A. Kelly & Bros., of Clinton, Ia., 
are not neglecting their home-town mar- 
ket, even though their product—reclin- 
ing chairs and a patented davenport— 
have considerable distribution in widely 
separated parts of the country. In Clin- 
ton the manufacturers have two dealer 
representatives and business has been 
forthcoming in a small way from deal- 
ers in nearby towns. 

Recently a newspaper campaign was 
undertaken in Clinton in behalf of the 
company’s bed davenport. In each ad- 
vertisement the names of the dealers in 
the city. and outlying towns appeared, 
and the fact was emphasized that no 
sales would be made direct. A few 
weeks before the campaign began proofs 
of the series were furnished each dealer, 
who was urged to put in a representa- 
tive stock and to co-operate, if he de- 
sired, by advertisin of his own. Some 
of the dealers asked for help in prepar- 
ing this special advertising, and others 
stated that they would pay for space if 
Kelly & Bros. would prepare the copy. 

Two more letters from the manufac- 
turers followed, and then every dealer 
was called on or telephoned as a re- 
minder of the forthcoming advertising. 

In traceable sales, davenports were 
sold amounting to $1,068.75, and the 
whole series of advertisements cost 
$51.50. 

Small manufacturers in particular, who 
have neither the organization nor capi- 
tal to undertake a national consumer 
campaign, may get an insight of the fer- 
tile home-town~market from the experi- 
ence of this Iowa concern. 


Advocates Instruction in Poster 


Advertising 

That poster advertising should be 
taught in schools is too self-evident a 
truth to require any elaboration. No ad- 
vertising can be taught without teaching 
poster advertising, because the underly- 
ing principles of our profession are so 
broad and so diversified, they strike so 
true at the heart of all advertising, that 
they form the very foundation upon 
which is reared the entire superstruc- 
ture of advertising education. For this 
fact I am devoutly thankful, for the 
broader the field one cultivates, the 
greater the inspiration.—C. R. Atchison 
at the Philadelphia Convention, A. A. 
C. of W. 


R. H. Cochran Makes Change 


R. H. Cochran has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Company, Hartman, 


Colo. He has been with the Wilson- 
Wetterhold Grinding Machine Company, 
Wichita, Kan., in a similar capacity. 


Have You a Little War in 
Your Home? 


“How long do you think this war will 
last?” 
“Ask the man who owns one.”—Life, 
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Poster 
Advertising 


Nothing is quite as effective in 
speeding up the weak spots as 
the POSTER. 


It exercises a strong, compel- 
ling, buying influence on the 
consumer. It cashes in on the 
educational work. 


It shows the dealer you are 
giving him special local help. 
It proves you deserve his co- 
operation. 


It strikes home to the sales- 
men on the road. It instills 
that strong touch of confidence 
and enthusiasm that brings 
home the bacon. 





Poster Advertising has been 
our exclusive work for 16 years. 
We know how to make it fit 
your plans and conditions. 





/ American Poster Co., Inc. 


DONALD G. ROSS, President 
S. J. HAMILTON, Secretary 


110 W. 40th Street, New York City 


Official Solicitors for 
POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
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THE NOMINATIONS ARE 
OVER— 


the next thing to do is to attend to business. 
We have been elected by a large number of 
prosperous firms to do their 


PRINTING 
and BINDING 


All our publishers have the SPIRIT OF 
PROGRESS well developed and are increas- 
ing their output. Why are you not with us? 


We have the best facilities, the best artists, 
the best pressmen, the best machinery, the 
best location, and everything for efficiency. 


“Qut on Time” is our motto 


If you want to know whether we give satis- 
faction and style, ask any customer who is 
dealing with us and any who have dealt 
with us. 


The unanimous decision will be ‘in our favor. 


Why not nominate us to do your Printing 
and Binding? 


CATALOGUES COLOR WORK 
PUBLICATIONS 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


EIGHTH AVENUE at THIRTY-THIRD STREET 
TELEPHONE 3210 GREELEY 
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How De Laval Separator Co. 
Makes Calendars Pay 


Imprinted with Dealers’ 


Names They Are Distributed to Farmers— 


Dealers Pay Nominal Price 


By G. B. Sharpe 


Of the De Laval Separator Company, New York 


Part of address, June 27, before the 
Employing Lithographers * les Phila- 
delphia Convention, A. A. C. of W. 


UR experience with the use 
of calendars has been rath- 
er interesting. 

Previous to my connection with 
the De Laval Separator Company, 
some six or seven years ago, the 
De Laval company had for years 
been distributing several hundred 
thousand calendars annually, both 
direct to its mailing list of 
farmers, and indirectly to the 
farmer through the dealer. 

I found that the calendars it 
had been issuing were very at- 
tractive, and there did not seem 
to be very much room for im- 


provement from this standpoint. 
We did, however, make quite a 
change by greatly increasing the 


size of the calendar pad; and 
while I would not say that this 
either added to or detracted from 
the attractiveness of the calendar, 
it undoubtedly greatly increased 
its usefulness. My experience 
and observation have led me to 
believe that an easily read calen- 
dar pad is a very important desid- 
eratum in planning a calendar that 
will be appreciated ald kept. 

Just about that time, offset 
printing was reaching a state of 
perfection that seemed to warrant 
its use, and inasmuch as. this 
made possible the use of a stock 
for calendar backs that would 
stand rolling and handling much 
hetter, on account of its greater 
ioughness and _ tensile strength, 
than the coated stock that it was 
necessary to use for the straight 
lithographic process or for color- 
plate printing, we adopted the off- 
set style of printing for the repro- 
duction of our calendars. 

The calendars that we had been 
distributing were of small size, 12 


x 24, including the apron pad e. 


the bottom, and, of course, as 
they were distributed to farm 
homes, we did not attempt to 
make the advertising feature too 
prominent; and in studying our 
calendar situation, it seemed to us 
that these calendars were too 
small and inconspicuous for the 
use of our twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand agents throughout the coun- 
try and in the many creameries, 
skimming - stations, and such 
places as were always anxious 
and willing to display a De Laval 
calendar. 


DE LAVAL CALENDAR IS NOW A REAL 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Tt also seemed to us that for 
use in our agents’ stores and in 
such other places as I have men- 
tioned, it would be better to have 
a calendar that would feature our 
separators much more prominent- 
ly. In other words, it seemed ad- 
visable, to some extent, to sacri- 
fice art for advertising; and with 
this idea in view, four or five 
years ago we adopted a second 
style of calendar for such distri- 
bution. Inasmuch as we were 
sure that we could get practically 
100 per cent of good locations and 
use for this calendar, we made 
the principal feature of the cal- 
endar one of our latest style ma- 
chines, and used a calendar of 
large size, 20 x 50, with a very 
large pad. 

I do not believe we get out any 
one single piece of advertising 
matter that is more generally used 
or better appreciated than these 
big calendars. I know I do not 
exaggerate when I say that it is 
one of the biggest and most at- 
tractive calendars distributed to 
the trade handling our line. And 
while, of course, the quantity dis- 
tributed is not nearly so large as 
that of our small calendars, I be- 
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lieve thet we get good value for 
all the money we invest in this 
advertising medium. 

For the same reason that we 
adopted the offset process of 
printing for our small calendars, 
we also adopted it for printing 
the large calendars. In fact, we 
have never reproduced them in 
any other way. 

As I said before, the several 
hundred thousand small calendars 
that we issued every year were 
distributed to farmers partly 
through our dealers and partly by 
mail direct to names on our fol- 
low-up list of cream-separator 
farmer prospects. There was, 
however, a weakness in this plan. 
The calendars distributed through 
the dealers did not bear the deal- 
ers’ imprint, and we all knew that 
a dealer looks with more or less 
disfavor, or at least without en- 
thusiasm, upon advertising, how- 
ever attractive, that is given to 
him for distribution to his cus- 
tomers, which does not identify 
his own name and his own store 
with the merchandise. 


DISTRIBUTORS NAMES MADE FA- 
MILIAR BY CALENDARS 


As you probably know, a large 
portion of our advertising appro- 
priation is expended in the farm 
papers. We have been using the 
farm papers regularly for a great 
many years, and there is not a 


neighborhood in the country 
where most of the farmers are 
not - regularly receiving agricul- 
tural publications featuring De 
Laval cream-separators in the 
advertising pages. But it is pos- 
sible for a farmer to read this 
advertising year after year and 
yet not know who is our local dis- 
tributing agent; and because we 
wanted to strengthen this point 
of contact. we decided to confine 
our distribution of calendars for 
the farmers entirely to the local 
dealers, and to imprint these cal- 
endars with the dealers’ names 
and business cards, thus making 
the calendar tie up the local 
dealer’s name with the De Laval 
machine. 

This imprinting, of course, 
meant a very large additional ex- 
pense in producing the calen- 


dars, and inasmuch as our inves- 
tigations had proved to us that a 
dealer is a great deal more likely 
to appreciate and use advertising 
material that he has to pay for 
than that which is furnished to 
him gratis, and that when he pays 
for such material he takes a 
greater interest in it, we decided 
to ask our dealers to bear part of 
the expense of these .calendars. 
So three or four years ago we 
changed to this plan of distribu- 
tion, and it was a success from 
the start. 

We give the dealer practically 
as many calendars as he wants, 
charge him a nominal price, which 
does not anywhere near cover our 
expense, and lay the .calendars 
down at his place of business, 
each calendar in a separate tube, 
so that when the dealer hands a 
calendar to his. customer it 
reaches the farm home in good 
condition. 

Of course, this plan of distribu- 
tion means that we have to work 
a great deal further ahead in the 
selection and planning of our cal- 
endar distribution than we did 
formerly. In fact, it is necessary 
for us to choose our calendar sub- 
jects and get our promotion lit- 
erature out to our dealers and 
our field salesmen over a year in 
advance of the distribution of the 
calendars. 

Another difficulty we have to 
meet now is that, in addition to 
getting out a calendar that will 
please the farmer, we have to se- 
lect a subject that will please the 
dealer as well, because every cal- 
endar distributed to the farmer 
must first be sold to the dealer, 
and we have to choose our sub- 
jects with this two-fold object in 
view. 

When we first took up this pian 
of distribution it was with more 
or less hesitation, as it was al- 
together an experiment; but the 
success of the plan was assured 
from the start, and we are now 
distributing in this way consider- 
ably more than a million calen- 
dars every year. 

I have explained the advantage 
to us in this plan of distribution. 
First, that it serves to make the 
tie-up between the local De Laval 
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dealer, our machine and our na- 
tional advertising. Second, that 
because the dealer is asked to pay 
a part of the cost of the calen- 
dars, he takes a proprietary in- 
terest and pride in them and sees 
that they are properly distributed 
to his farmer customers. 

There is also a big advantage 
to the dealer, in that most dealers 
have been buying stock calendars 
every year, and our plan enables 
them to furnish their customers 
with an attractive calendar at a 
fraction of what it would cost 
them for any calendar they might 
purchase from a_stock-calendar 
distributor. I do not imagine that 
the stock-calendar houses look 
upon this plan of distribution with 
enthusiasm, but as far as our 
company and our selling agents 
are concerned we are very well 
satisfied. 


News Comes 
First — Uninfluenced by 
Advertising 


HE business office does not 

dominate the daily newspa- 
per’s editorial department, said 
Bradford Merrill, of the Hearst 
organization, in addressing the 
National Editorial Association in 
New York last week. A portion 
of his address was as follows: 

“Those who do not know the 
truth about newspapers often ask 
if it is not an appalling situation 
that newspapers should be so de- 
pendent upon advertisers. They 
ask if it is not a menace to the 
independence and even to the 
honor of newspapers. They think 
it must make what is called the 
‘business office’ dominant in 
every newspaper organization and 
superior to the editor. 

“Nothing is farther from the 
truth. There has never been a 
time in my lifetime when news- 
papers have been as independent 
of individual advertisers as they 
are to-day, and there has never 
been a time when the influence 
oi the business office was less 
dominant in the editorial rooms 
than it is to-day. Instead of the 
business manager mounting to the 


editorial sanctum to dictate what 
the editor shall say, or think, or 
do, there has been in every city 
a marked tendency among suc- 
cessful newspapers to put highly 
trained newspaper editors in 
charge of the business policy of 
papers. 

“Successful news and managing 
editors have been found to make 
the best publishers and business 
managers. To the successful 
news or managing editor the 
news, that is to say, the public, 
is always first in his thoughts; 
money is always second. If it 
were not, he would not succeed. 
From instinct, even more than 
from principle, his first thought 
is what the reader wants or will 
think, and not what an advertiser 
wants or thinks. In all the great 
cities I know of only two highly 
successiul publishers of daily 
newspapers who were not trained 
as reporter and editor before they 
thought of becoming a publisher. 
A great news editor may also pos- 
sess the highest business capacity ; 
but unless the news and editorial 
faculty is born in him and trained 
by experience and practice, he 
will very rarely succeed as a pub- 
lisher or business manager. 

“The instinct for money-making 
and high capacity for business:are 
comparatively common. They 
succeed in almost every kind of 
business except one, newspapers. 
In newspaper offices ability must 
be inspired, guided and dominated 
by the news instinct and that 
knowledge of public opinion 


“which we call the editorial fac- 


ulty or it will fail.” 


Honorary Degree for Louis 


Wiley 


The degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred upon Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times, at 
the recent commencement exercises of 
the University of Rochester. Mr. Wiley 
was formerly a resident of Rochester. 


Appointed Assistant to Tim 
Thrift 


Thomas B. Wright, of the advertising 
and sales department of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, will go with the 
American Multigraph Sales Company, 
Cleveland, as assistant to the advertis- 
ing manager, on July 3. 








Short Stories of Speeches at 
Philadelphia Convention 


Suggestive Extracts from Addresses Before A. A. C. of W. Covering a 
Wide Range of Practical Interests 


Advertising 
Advertised by $400,000 
Worth of Space 


AN interesting summary of the 
campaign to advertise adver- 
tising was made by W. C. D’Arcy, 
the St. Louis advertising agent. 
Speaking to the advertising 
agents on June 27 he said: 

“After some very anxious, but 
at the same time some very in- 
teresting experiences, the commit- 
tee was able to prepare copy, 
drawings, plates, mats for the ini- 
tial pieces in our series. Finally, 
to prepare proof books with a 
foreword clearly setting forth the 
aims and aspirations of the com- 
mittee. These, in turn, were sup- 
plemented by a letter and dis- 
tributed to some 700 newspapers 
oe a. membership in the 
A. N. A. and the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. Emphasis 
was made on the advantages of 
co-operation and while the whole 
undertaking was practically vol- 
untary, the collective good that 
could be produced was obvious, 
though admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that the results at first 
would be a bit intangible, but in 
the last analysis the good pro- 
duced would be constructive and 
decidedly lasting. 

“The unprecedented cost of 
white paper and other materials 
made the contribution one of no 
small proportions and this, we 
admit, had its effect. However, 
the first series, consisting of 
twelve pieces, consuming in the 
aggregate over 11,000 lines for 
newspapers, nevertheless met with 
most generous and flattering re- 
sponses. Telegrams, letters . of 
congratulation, and requests for 
mats came early, and in many in- 
stances editorial endorsements 
were published as an introduction 
to the series. 

“The Quoin Club magazines, 


and many representative mel 


tions outside: of that organization 
in the publishing field, represent- 
ing in all sixty publications, con- 
tributed liberally of their space 
and have been carrying our 
copy; the standard magazines 
contributing full pages, some of 
the flat publications contribut- 
ing pages, half pages and quarter 
pages. The religious papers re- 
sponded to the extent of about 
100, these in turn carrying vari- 
ous-sized pieces. The technical 
and trade press began the series 
this month. They would have 
started earlier had we been able 
to get the material in shape. They 
will continue this campaign in- 
definitely. A number of house- 
organs are inserting our copy in 
order to post their dealer-custom- 
ers and at the same time _ har- 
monize the traveling man _ with 
this silent co-partner, a work 
in itself that is of great impor- 
tance. 


MORE MEDIUMS TO TAKE UP 


CAMPAIGN 


“The agricultural press have 
been after the committee for 
their material, but it has been an- 
other matter to get it in shape 
and these good publishers will 
not be in a position to present 
our story to their subscribers 
until after the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. The Poster Advertising 
Association have promised to 
contribute liberally and have been 
lending the committee valuable 
assistance in the building of copy 
that will shortly appear in many 
of the cities throughout the coun- 
try. It is planned now that their 
showing will begin in September. 
The Outdoor Paint Association 
voiced their willingness to con- 
tribute to this movement and only 
wait for the committee to supply 
them with copy. Some. of this 
material is now being painted in 
the West and within a reasonable 
time it will appear on prominent 

(Continued on page 113) 
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FREE 


A copy of our new book, “The 
Road To Success, ' will be sent to 
advertising managers, agencies, 
and manufacturers interested in 
advertising problems, who apply 
for same upon their business 
letter-head. 


O Wobtmolele) enceyele-tbelme cr merctcie me) 
mighty interesting matter and 1s 
handsomely printed and bound. 





If you wish a oopy we advise 
that you request it now as 
a@ our Supply is limited. 





New York City Car Advertising Company 
JESSE WINEBURGH, President 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Study the Consumer 


LESSED is the advertiser who is “Consumer wise,” 
for he hath “scrapped” the worries of competition. 


A good business man knows his market—but knowing 
how to reach his market is a horse of another color. 


This isn’t a thesis on distribution, but it’s going to be a 
very plain talk on selling. 


There are two obvious rules for every manufacturer 
who markets a product to the people. First, get the 
goods distributed, then, get the public to purchase 
them. 


Admitted, that advertising creates a desire to buy when 
linked to a conscious need for the product advertised, 
it is a simple, commercial equation which proves any 
advertising that appeals direct to a defined market for 
the product without waste in circulation, purpose or 
value received for every dollar expended, must be 
effective, profit-producing advertising. 


And there is only one method of determining the 
efficient expenditure of any appropriation—what are 
the class, sex and social plane attributes of the sub- 
scribers and news-stand buyers of the particular pub- 
lication? Do they represent a specialized, distinct, 
productive composite market for my goods? 


We live in an age of specialization. Then why not 
specialize in the consumer? Study the consumer who 
needs the product advertised, and relate your findings 
to the subscription list of the media you use to carry 
your message. 


The manufacturer-advertiser, the eduartible manager, 
the space buyer in the advertising agency, and the man 
who handles the account should make it a moral re- 
sponsibility, a business duty, an ethical “obligation to 
study the consumer, eliminate factors of waste circu- 
lation, and seek as much as possible to concentrate 
sales attack upon the planes of sex and buying power 
as related to the economic place of man and woman 
as distinct factors in our national commercial life. 


The Modern Priscilla 
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Forget Competition 


Name an article inside the house, from a grand piano 
or talking machine to a can of soup on the pantry shelf, 
that the womanhood of our country do not suggestively 
and ultimately create the buying decision upon. 


Woman’s thought, need, and creative purchasing power 
demand a greater, a more urgent study and appre- 
ciation than we are aware of. 


More than five hundred thousand women buy, and read, 
because they desire it—The Modern Priscilla, every 
month of the year. 


They subscribe for this publication because it is valu- 
able to them in pursuance of three active, dominant 
interests in their lives—Fancy Work, Everyday House- 
keeping and Fashions. 


The Modern Priscilla in its advertising appeal is a 
study of the consumer brought to a final efficiency and 
productiveness for every dollar spent in advertising 
that its columns carry. 


It is advertising specialization of the highest order, 
beyond which it is impossible to go, for the simple 
reason that The Modern Priscilla is a publication 
bought and paid for by its great army of subscribers 
for one definite and unique purpose. 


And that is the only basis upon which any publication 
can truly charge for advertising space and produce 
results. 


The advertiser who uses The Modern Priscilla has 
reduced the competition upon his goods to a minimum 
per cent because he is reaching a definite market for 
maximum sale at the least possible expense— 


And this is the basic formula and function of all 
common-sense merchandising. 


THE PRISCILLA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Modern Priscilla 
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bulletins in the principal cities 
from one end of the country to 
the other. 

“In summing up the results of 
this work, and in order to vis- 
ualize it for the man who figures 
with the dollar mark and quan- 
tity of circulation, we are proud 
to state that we have been talking 
to at least 25,000,000 circulation a 
month, representing every phase 
of the buying public, and our an- 
nouncements as they appeared 
have been supplemented in both 
daily newspapers and magazines 
by pertinent editorial comment— 
an influence that cannot be de- 
nied.” 


As a Retailer Late 
Owner of the “Giants” 
Was Strong Advertiser 


T is probably news to the 

younger generation of adver- 
tising men that the late John T. 
Brush, owner of the New York 
National League Baseball team, 
was once a retailer in Indianapo- 
lis. And he was a venturesome 
advertiser, too. Horace E. Ryan, 
advertising manager of S. 
Ayres & Co., of Indianapolis, re- 
called Brush’s activities in his 
talk to the retailers at the Phila- 
delphia convention. 

Speaking particularly of the 
value of novelties to retailers, he 





said: 
“How about novelties? Let’s 
classify them as dessert. A neat 


little fan handed to a customer on 
a sultry day is graciously received, 
and children are especially re- 
sponsive to small gifts. Person- 
ally I plead guilty to carrying one 
of John T. Brush’s registered key- 
rings for nearly fifteen years. 
Most of you know Brush as the 
owner of the New York Giants. 
Out West he was famous also for 
establishing a new kind of cloth- 
ing business. He came to Indian- 
apolis thirty-five or forty years 
ago. He was an advertiser of 
the bold and adventurous type, 
always doing the surprising thing, 
hut also what usually proved to 
le the reasonable thing to do. 
“He named his store ‘The 
When’ because its opening was 
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delayed by an uncompleted build- 
ing. He was one of the first 
clothing men to advertise ‘money 
back if you want it,’ and he toed 
the mark. He paid for top of 
column, and he never missed an 


issue of the newspaper. To pre- 
pare copy he picked talent like 
Wilbur D. Nesbit. When other 
roadside advertisers were painting 
and posting board fences he paint- 
ed whole barn roofs yellow and 
black with ‘Visit the When.’ Old 
stuff, you say? Yes, but it: was 
new stuff then.” 


Asks That Psycho- 
logical Researchers Be 
Given Access to Facts 


ANIEL STARCH, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin writer 
on advertising psychology, put 
squarely up to the Convention the 
matter of bringing psychological 
research into closer relationship 
with advertisers’ problems. He 
suggested that the teachers of ad- 
vertising, before whom he spoke 
on June 28, appoint a committee 
to consult with the rome a 
committee of the A. A. C. of 
to see what can be done by way 
of securing co-operation on the 
part of agencies and large ad- 
vertisers in the solution of re- 
search problems. A problem or 
series of problems, he thought, 
could be suggested and a plan of 
investigation could be outlined 
so that the records of cam- 
paigns could be made accessible 





‘to properly qualified persons for 


study and dnalysis. 

“The chief difficulty in the 
way,” he explained, “is usually 
the close secrecy in which adver- 
tising results are held. This ob- 
stacle, I believe, will be swept 
away when the real value of such 
investigative work is once under- 
stood and when there is definite 
assurance that names of persons 
and firms will be withheld where 
such secrecy is actually essential. 
In fact, I believe that large ad- | 
vertisers would not only be glad to 
co-operate in such a programme, 
but be willing to contribute finan- 
cial support where such support 
is needed The responsibility for 
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the initiative and guidance of re- 
search in the field of advertising 
rests primarily upon the members 
of this organization, whose train- 
ing in analysis and inquiry have 
best qualified them for it.” 


ANALYSIS OF EXPERIENCES 


He believed psychological re- 
search, if given a sincere try-out 
by advertisers, could be of great 
help in solving what he calied 
field and laboratory problems. 

“As an illustration of a prob- 
lem, which may be attacked and 
solved by a study of campaign re- 
sults,” he said, “I will mention 
the perennial question as to the 
actual advertising éfficiency per 
unit of cost of varying sizes of 
space. The old problem as to 
‘large space in few media versus 
small space in many media’ can 
be solved, in my opinion, only by 
a careful analysis of many dif- 
ferent types of campaigns for 
various kinds of commodities and 
conditions. What ought to be 
done is to make available to a 
competent person the records of 
as many different campaigns as 
possible in which some definite 
comparison can be made on the 
matter of different sizes of space. 
Such an analysis would have to 
be made very cautiously and crit- 
ically because of the many com- 
plicating elements that enter into 
this problem. 

“To say, for example, that a 
firm found that by changing over 
from the use of small space to 
the use of large space, they ob- 
tained better results; does not 
prove the point. Who knows but 
that the effect of the first adver- 
tising did not contribute consider- 
ably to the results of the larger 
space? And if the plan of using 
small space had been continued 
it might have accumulated an ef- 
fective momentum. Nor does it 
follow that because full-page 
space is the most profitable for 
advertising one class of com- 
modities, it will be equally profit- 
able for an entirely different class 
of commodities. 

“Very definite knowledge on 
this whole matter could be ac- 
cumulated by some competent 
student who would have unre- 
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stricted access to the wealth of 
returns on many kinds of cam- 
paigns in the possession of 
agencies and large advertisers. 
Many of the agencies and adver- 
tisers, to be sure, make analyses 
of their results in reference to all 
sorts of problems, but such in- 
formation will never contribute 
much toward a science or toward 
an art of advertising unless this 
information is made available to 
all concerned in the form of gen- 
eral principles, definite facts, and 
limiting conditions.” 





Urges Preparedness on 
Solicitors 


[% discussing the ways in which 

newspapers can improve their 
solicitations with advertising agen- 
cies, Richard A. Foley, the Phila- 
delphia agent, naturally had to 
examine the defects and virtues 
of the newspaper representative. 
But the newspaper publishers in 
his audience were diplomatically 
blamed for some of their repre- 
sensatives’ shortcomings. Mr. 
Foley said in part: 

“A sales manager satd to me 
that he had often asked news- 
paper representatives why they 
had never called upon him before 
his house became an advertiser. 
Usually this question took the 
solicitor off his feet. Sometimes 
he would try to make up a reason 
while he thought about it, and 
sometimes he would be strong 
enough and acknowledge he was 
following the line of least resist- 
ance by soliciting space-users 
rather than helping to create 
them. 

“What solicitors need’, said 
this sales manager, ‘is more of 
the up-to-dateness, real informa- 
tion and greater preparedness.’ 

“Newspapers sometimes make 
the mistake of sending out men 
who are not capable of meeting 
on the same plane of business 
knowledge those upon whom they 
are to call. A newspaper repre- 
sentative should be a man of 
presence, of ability and tact. Too 
many solicitors stop in to say 
‘Hello’ in passing, and do not 
come in with something definite 
in mind. 
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“To make a proper impression, 
a newspaper solicitor should know 
all about his paper, should know 
all its rates, should know local 
conditions thoroughly, how the 
paper stands among the various 
lines of trade, what the paper will 
do to help the advertiser among 
his trade and also what the paper 
can do in the way of position. 

“Position is a very important 
factor in advertising and many 
representatives are not acquainted 
with conditions of their own 
paper or papers. They do not 
know what they can do until they 
have taken the matter up specially 
with the publisher. This may be 
necessary in some cases, but the 
representative should have the 
confidence of his publisher to 
such an extent that the publisher 
will abide by practically whatever 
he does. 

“In local solicitation, many an 
account is often killed or stunted 
practically before it has gotten 
any real start, through over- 
solicitation. We will say, for ex- 
ample, that an advertising agency 
prepares a campaign for a prod- 
uct that has never been adver- 
tised. One paper in the city may 
be used, and if there are three or 
four other papers in that city, the 
representatives of these papers 
will call on the advertiser and 
treat him to a large amount of 
argument as to why he has made 
the mistake of his life in not 
using their papers. After that, 
it is only because of double work 
on the part of the agency that the 
advertiser does not lose confi- 
dence and either wants to stop or 
cut the advertising. 

“Often in calling on agencies, 
solicitors are overly insistent on 
seeing the space-buyer when he 
is particularly busy, and it often 
happens at that time the space- 
buyer is busy figuring a campaign 
in which this solicitor’s paper is 
or will be involved and he doesn’t 
need to see him. A written mes- 
sage is sometimes at least as good 
as needless. solicitation. 

“Another type of solicitor is the 
cone who always wants to see the 
president or one of the high of- 
ficials of the advertising agency, 
and does not think the man desig- 
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nated by the agency to deal with 
him is sufficiently important for 
him to sée. This type of solicitor 
is really standing in his own light 
and he should recognize the fact 
and keep away from the presi- 
dent or any other high official, be- 
cause an agency doing business 
along this line will soon have 
very little or no business to place. 
For agency producers must be 
left: alone and sooner or later 
solicitors will find that if they 
cultivate the space-bluyer, by giv- 
ing real information and real 
facts, they will positively secure 
more business than they could 
through any other channel.” 





Proper Co-operative 
Work to Ask of News- 
paper Publishers 


HE late Eugene Field once 
called upon an_ eminent 
Chicago clergyman. While wait- 
ing for him to appear, Field 
picked up a book belonging to 
the reverend doctor and, in a 
spirit of fun, wrote on a fly-leaf 
the following: “This is my favor- 
ite poem,” and signed the doctor’s 
name. Here is the poem: 
Here lies the body of Mary Ann, 
Safe in the arms of Abraham; 
*Tis all very well for Mary Ann, 
But rough on father Abraham. 
William A. Thomson, director 
of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ _ Association, told this 
more or less familiar story to il- 
lustrate the dangers a newspaper 
publisher runs in agreeing to “co- 
operate” in—and thus vouch for— 
plans for local work among deal- 
ers which advertisers in their ex- 
treme self-interest sometimes sug- 
gest. He said 
“One of the dangers of co- 
operative work lies in the desire 
of one publisher to outdo a com- 
petitor in rendering service to the 
advertiser. The: short-sighted ad- 
vertiser is just as much respon- 
sible for this condition as the 
newspaper, and it is a serious 
problem as to how to curb his 
mistaken zeal in taking advantage 
of acute competitive conditions 
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between newspapers in the vari- 
ous fields. 

“If the effect of this super-co; 
operation were confined to the 
communities in which it orig- 
inates, it would not be so bad. 
But if the newspaper publisher, 
spurred by competition, agrees to 
do extravagant and unusual 
stunts for an advertiser, he en- 
courages that advertiser to ask 
as much or more of newspapers 
everywhere. The advertiser is 
correspondingly disappointed or 
peeved when A, B, and C de- 
cline to hire a band, or give a 
series of subscription dances in 
honor of his laundry soap, just 
because D, E, and F have agreed 
to do so. 

“Suppose the representative of 
a baking-powder company comes 
along with an advertising cam- 
paign and asks you to do one of 
these circus stunts to get the 
dealer’s interest. You agree to 
call upon dealers and ask them 
to stock the product; to fill their 
windows with it. You agree to 
start a cooking school; you agree 
to print reams of circulars, ex- 
tolling the merits of the product, 
and to do many other things, all 
of which place you on record as 
an unqualified booster of the bak- 
ing powder in question. I have 
seen circulars prepared by the ad- 
vertiser and mailed by the news- 
paper assuring the dealer over the 
newspaper’s signature that a cer- 
tain product was absolutely the 


best on the market; the best 
seller and the biggest profit- 
maker. . 


“Now, it’s all very well for the 
manufacturer whose product you 
agree to boost and to back with 
your reputation—at least, for the 
time being—but what about his 
competitors who are also adver- 
tisers in your newspaper, and 
what about the dealer who han- 
dies the competing lines? If you 
give .this circus performance on 
Monday for one brand, are you 
going to do the same thing on 
Tuesday for another that is also 
being advertised? Will anything 


prevent you from. doing a like 
service on Wednesday for the 
third advertiser who appears; and 
so on down the list? 
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“Well, 


suppose you agree to 
that programme. What about the 


dealer? How are you going to 
hold his confidence with these 
lightning changes? The whole 
structure of newspaper co-opera- 
tion. is based upon the confidence 
of the dealer in his newspaper, 
and upon the ‘intimate acquaint- 
ance of newspaper men with local 
merchants. Is it pertinent to in- 
quire whether or not the dealer 
will finally throw up his hands 
and ask, in the language of the 
late E. H. Harriman, in his mem- 
orable letter to Theodore Roose- 
velt: ‘Where do I stand?’ 

“We have felt that in com- 
munities where the work would 
not assume burdensome propor- 
tions it might be well to adopt 
some system of notifying dealers 
of the beginning of a new cam- 
paign, but this notification need 
only be a matter of a few post- 
cards, and need deal only with 
the fact that the advertising about 
to be run will undoubtedly create 
a demand which the dealer can 
profitably fill. 

“Help the individual advertiser 
all you can within the bounds of 
convenience and profit, but when 
you do any boosting, boost the 
newspaper advertising campaign 
behind the product and let the 
advertiser tell his own story of 
quality and price to the dealer. 
Tell the advertiser what he ought 
to know about your market, in- 
terest yourself in his problems, 
and ‘interest the dealer in adver- 
tising in your newspaper.” 


Nashville, the City that 
Advertising Built 


ITIES that have yearned to 
grow in population and 
wealth have been envying the 
progress of Nashville, Tenn., the 
past five years. If they should 
plan their advertising with as 
much circumspection and nerve 
as has Nashville, more of them 
would be forging ahead. For 
Nashville, to-day, is in large part 
the fruit of advertising. 
To state the net results of the 
five years’ campaign briefly, 
Nashville has secured seventy- 
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Yes, These Are School Rooms! 


Both are part of the New Grover Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Why not write today for our folder, 
“Do You Know the School Field?”’ 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
or INDUSTRIAL ARTS MAGAZINE 


2005 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“Your 
publication has 
brought us more in« 
quiries than we can 
follow up at 
the present 
time" 








Extract from 
a letter of the 
Gordon-Hay Co., 
Utica, N. Y., dated 
May 5, 1916. 

























RE you getting results like this 
from your advertising? The Tex- 
tile Manufacturing Industries 

form the second largest industrial pur- 
chasing power of this country. The 
mills are enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity. Over six hundred advertisers 
are to-day increasing their sales to tex- 
tile mills through 
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four new industries, and 292 con- 


ventions. Anybody knows how 
these enlarge the volume of cur- 
rency in a town. 

In an admirably concrete talk 
before the Conference on Com- 
munities June 27, R. L. Burch, 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Nashville Indus- 
trial Bureau, told all about it. 
Preparedness was the motto in 
the beginning. Before any ad 
was put in any periodical, $20,000 
was spent in providing a com- 
plete, accurate and attractive set 
of municipal literature. Twenty- 
three pieces in all were issued, 
and more than a million pieces 
have been distributed. And then 
the money began to go to the 
magazines and other periodicals 
of general circulation. 

When the replies flowed in, 
then came the hard work of get- 
ting new industries actually lo- 
cated in the city. 

“For the purpose of handling 
these matters properly, and ex- 
peditiously,” said Mr. Burch, “an 
administrative committee of five 
was appointed from the executive 
committee. It met twice a week 
to take up the cases in question. 
Upon sifting the propositions 
through, the administrative com- 
mittee found that a large part 
were undesirable and therefore 
gave them no further considera- 
tion. But some of them were 
very desirable and the committee 
used its best efforts to secure 
them for Nashville, and some of 
them they did secure. 


EVERY PROPOSED NEW ENTERPRISE 
CONSIDERED INDIVIDUALLY 


“It was found that it was 
hardly ever possible to treat two 
propositions in precisely the same 
way. The handling of these mat- 
ters required extreme diplomacy 
and care in order that the city 
should not take up a proposition 
that was fraudulent or weak, or 
that could not be advantageously 
located in this city or section. It 
is a fact that while Nashville is a 
very progressive city and manu- 
facturing point, not all classes of 
enterprises can possibly prosper 
here. For example, it would be 
folly to try to locate in Nashville 
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a factory to make ice-skates or 
sleighs. But-for many classes of 
enterprises, Nashville is an ideal 
location. 

“In handling manufacturing 
propositions, the administrative 
committee found that it had to 
take into consideration the capital 
of the company thinking of locat- 
ing, the distance to ship to their 
trade already established, the 
freight rates both in and out, the 
local demand for the goods to be 
manufactured, proximity of raw 
materials employed by the factory 
and the cost laid down in Nash- 
ville, banking accommodations, 
supply of labor, cost of living and 
other considerations which will 
readily occur to the mind. 

“The Industrial Bureau has 
done something which perhaps no 
similar organization has ever 
done before. It has conducted 
two personal campaigns for the 
factories. In September, 1913, 
John M. Gray, Jr., president of 
the Bureau, conducted the first of 
these in New York. He estab- 
lished headquarters for one week 
at the Vanderbilt Hotel and ad- 
vertised in the New York papers 
that he would be glad to see those 
manufacturers who might: be con- 
templating moving South, or es- 
tablishing a branch in the South. 
At the same time, thousands of 
letters were mailed from the 
home office to manufacturers in 
New York and in places within 
one hundred miles of that city. 

“Mr. Gray was literally over- 
whelmed by the flood of re- 
sponses and the visitors who 
wished to see him. He could not 
even talk with all who sought in- 
terviews and could do no visit- 
ing at all. It was too much for 
one man. 

“When Mr. Gray made his re- 
port to the Bureau’s executive 
committee, he recommended that 
the same plan be carried out in 
Chicago, with an adequate force 
and proper preparation for han- 
dling the business. Accordingly, 
Mr. Gray, A. P. Foster, secre- 


tary, and myself opened head- 
quarters in the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, for one week and had 
all the work that three men could 
attend to the entire time. 
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“The items of expenditure in a 
general way were as follows: 


Printing literature...... reryowep 


AUVETURGNE 5 5 5698685 5,000.00 
Office expense.......... $10,000.00 
Factory sites and assist- 

my factories. .....2..3 12,000.00 
Bringing conventions 

and paying expenses 

of conventions........$14,000.00 
Miscellaneous .......... $17,000.00 
MOE, 32 Aka ee asec ete $98,000.00 


“The results in Chicago were 
even better than those in New 
York. As a result of this cam- 
paign, the Victor Chemical Works 
of Chicago, for one, decided to 
buy a site in Nashville for a half- 
million-dollar branch factory.” 


Stock Turnover Only 134 
Times a Year 


S lecturer for the National 
Educational Committee, 
Frank Stockdale got closely ac- 
quainted with the retailer in small 
and medium-sized towns. In his 
talk June 27 at the general ses- 
sion of the Convention, he sum- 
marized the “wants” of fifty-nine 
average dealers whose problem he 
had helped wrestle with. 

His most significant discovery 
was the rate of “turnover” of 
their merchandise. He said: 

“These fifty-nine merchants do- 
ing a volume ‘of $2,900,000 carry 
an average stock of $1,176,000. 
Their average turnover is one 
and three-fourth times a year. 
This means that the average ar- 
ticle of merchandise stays in their 
stores six months and twenty-six 
days before it moves. This should 
help us to appreciate the fact that 
more than half of these mer- 
chants simply work for them- 
selves on a salary. Add to this 
turnover information the fact 
that less than five per cent of 
these stores have departmentized 
purchases and sales, and not one 
has a stock-keeping system worthy 
of the name and you have the 
real reason why these merchants 
want to know. 

“In a nut-shell, these retail 
merchants want efficient methods 
for control of expenses and con- 
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trol of stocks, and an aggressive 
selling policy based on a knowl- 
edge of modern selling methods. 
To put the same fact in another 
dress, they need to know the 
value of time as a profit factor, 
and the economy of advertising 
in saving time and reducing sell- 
ing effort. Probably the greatest 
need of these retail merchants 
to-day is a stock-keeping plan 
that will answer the question, 
‘How long has this merchandise 
been in my store, and how fast is 
it moving?’ This information 
will be of no value, however, un- 
less they have decision enough to 
decide when merchandise ought 
to move and _ determination 
enough to force it to move at 
that time. This decision and de- 
termination, of course, will de- 
pend upon the importance they 
attach to turnover in computing 
profits. Broadly speaking, this is 
a problem of education in the ele- 
ments of merchandising. 


CLUB’S AIM TO HELP RETAILERS 


“Our Committee on Business 
Systems is now ready to provide 
these merchants with plans and 
systems for recording and analyz- 
ing the facts of their businesses. 
Our National Educational Com- 
mittee, especially through its 
Committee on Lectures, is trying 
to pave the way for this better 
business control, as well as to 
encourage better advertising and 
selling methods. To do this we 
have inaugurated a Merchants’ 
Short Course. It is designed to 
provide a business convention for 
the local merchants where they 
may study, discuss, and put into 
practice the ideas that have 
helped others to win. Lectures, 
round-table discussions, window- 
display contests and _ individual 
conferences help to fill the pro- 
gramme. It was during these short 
course ‘programmes that your 
speaker met these fifty-nine retail 
merchants and learned at first- 
hand what and why they want to 
know. It would require hours in- 
stead of minutes adequately to tell 
their story. 

“They have willingly and earn- 
estly discussed in public meeting 
(Continued on page 125) 
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Advertisers, Advertising A gencies, 
O Publishers and Printers 


We are now located in the new Printing Crafts 
Building, Eighth Avenue 33rd to 34th Street, 
New York, with improved and enlarged facil- 
ities for the making of high grade Process 
Color Engravings for all requirements and 
printing conditions. 


The Trichromatic Engraving Co. 


Established 1906 (1461 
at 12 Spruce St. Telephone 1 1462 t Greeley 
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ROGERS & COM PANY 


ENGRAVERS and PRINTERS 


EIGHTH AVENUE 33" to 34‘ STREETS NEW YORK 


Reproduction of the Rogers Calendar 
Printed in full color 18 x 28 inches 


The Printing Crafts Building, New York 
New Home of Rogers & Company, Inc. 
Designers and Makers of Business 
Literature of Distinctive Quality 
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Making the printed thing right 
and getting it out on time 


O THE material things of the printing 
| art Rogers & Company service adds 
the thought that gives the printed 
message merchandising qualities. The success 
of our efforts has come not only from the per- 
fection of physical printing itself, but through 
our ability to combine advertising power with 
mechanical excellence. 
We don’t step up to do a fine job—fine work 
is our routine. No time is lost in preparation. 
We are prepared for fine work. 








We don’t believe in expensive advertising lit- 
erature for its own sake, but in the kind that 
produces the greatest returns. This is the final 
analysis—not how many dollars it costs but 
how many dollars it will return to you per 
dollar of expenditure. 


Our claim for your business is based on our 
reputation for higher quality, fair prices and 
appreciation of advertising value. 


Rogers & Company, Inc. 
Eighth Avenue 33rd to 34th Street 


New York 


Chicago Plant, Twentieth and Calumet 
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A Record of Growth 








Not only are the high grade printers more and more 
insistent on Quality Electros—every high grade 
printer in New York 15 a customer of our plants. 


The Advertisers and the 
Advertising Agents 


are coming to realize that it is possible to obtain 
EXACT duplicates of original plates and that 
duplicate originals are an unnecessary expense; 
therefore the making of fine advertising plates 
is now an important factor of our business. 


Twenty-eight years ago I started in business. 
Five years ago we established an uptown plant 
on East 23rd Street. Three years ago, to obtain 
more room, we removed to West 39th Street. 


Now we are moving again to larger quarters 
specially prepared for us in the Printing Crafts 
Building. 


If you desire the highest standard of quality 
and service in electrotyping—we suggest that 
you give either of our two plants a trial. 


We make plates by all processes. 


Epwin FLower, President 



































and in private interviews the 
problems that confront and con- 
found them. They have _sup- 
ported these Merchants’ Short 
Courses with their time, their 
money and their expetience. Lest 
the use of averages mislead us, 
let me say that among these fifty- 
nine merchants are individuals 
whose merchandising experiences 
would be and should be of value 
to the best merchants of our time. 
After all, retail progress depends 
upon the pooling of experience 
and that is the purpose of the 
Merchants’ Short’ Course. If each 
of these retailers knew what the 
best of them know we would not 
be here now discussing the sub- 
ject which is also our conclusion, 
‘The retail merchant wants to 
know.’” 





Personality in Stores and 
Ads 


HAT is personality in a re- 
tail store, anyway? Go 
into some stores and the way 
the stock is displayed, the ap- 
proach of the salesgirl, or the 
way your convenience is served 
reflects the intelligent policies of 
the men behind the scenes. So 
with the advertisements of these 
stores. Some radiate an attitude 
of salesmanship recognizable at 
a glance. Others fall flat—they 
are merely masses of type. 
Sherley Hunter, in his talk 
June 27 before the retail depart- 
mental, set forth the matter in 
attractive style. He said: 
“There are some people in this 
world who seem to attract atten- 
tion without beckoning it. They 
are like Henry Van Dyke’s Little 
Rivers—they have ‘the faculty of 
exciting interest by their very 
presence and way of doing 
things.’ In other words these 
folk have appealing personalities. 
We say they are popular and 
‘wanted’ in society. Their expres- 
sions, whether gestures, speech, 
music, writings, or simply sitting 
in company with others, are in- 
teresting, pleasing and remem- 
bered. They create lasting im- 
pressions. 
“The retail business world 
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needs more stores with appealing 
personalities. Almost every store 
that has a right to existence has 
such a personality dormant or 
in some stage of development. 
And its future success depends 
on the strength of appeal of its 
personality. In that personality 
rests its character. 

“Say it any way you wish—the 
essential to good retail advertis- 
ing is the grapple of its copy and 
good copy is dependent on the 
lure of the personality of the 
store behind that copy. More— 
copy can never vibrate more at- 
tractive personality than is in- 
herent in the store behind it— 
seldom as much. Nor can a store 
have a greater personality than 
the pilot of its business. 

“It little matters the number of 
dollars in the advertising appro- 
priation or what a retail estab- 
lishment has to serve, the first 
duty of the advertising man is to 
find the personality of the insti- 
tution. A very thankless task, 
often, for it is a natural tendency 
of the management to be wrapped 
up in merchandising problems, 
overhead worries and how to 
bring back invested capital, and 
a profit, from slow-moving mer- 
chandise. Few front offices can 
afford time, they believe, to de- 
velop imagination or cultivate the 
chimerical, immaterial something 
called ‘personality.’ More than 
small advertising talent is needed. 


PERSONALITY IS ESSENTIAL 


“Much of the clap-trap that 
litters the practice of advertising 
has been created in efforts to 
side-step this duty—the throwing 
of dust, to put it frankly. But 
braying headlines, chaotic lay- 
outs and lushy wordage beneath 
crotchety illustrations will never 
shift the responsibility of finding 
and expressing personality. 

“The weakest spot in advertis- 
ing is at its hot point, copy—con- 
tact with the consumer. The lax- 
ity that causes this partly belongs 
to the advertiser, partly to his 
advertising man. The latter has 
a professional obligation to edu- 
cate the former. And if an ad- 
vertising man fully satisfies him- 
self that the advertiser is bound 
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and determined to be a ‘kike’ he 
should have the moral courage to 
leave. 

“The retail field needs better 
talent than its composite adver- 
tising man now has and should 
pay more money to attract it and 
it should nourish that talent with 
more encouragement.” 





Agency Commissions to 
Blame for Discord 


R. SHAW, of the Practical 

e Engineer, evidently doesn’t 
expect advertising agents to give 
the business press the attention 
they deserve until the present 
system of commissions is abol- 
ished. His frank attitude will 
make of special interest ‘his re- 
view of a familiar subject: 

“Now that the advertising 
agent has become an employee of 
the advertiser, is his purchasing 
agent, and the publisher has 
created his own sales organiza- 
tion, the custom for the publisher 
to pay the advertising agent is 
not only incongruous, but unsci- 
entific and unfair. 

“Take for example two pub- 
lications of the same type size. 
The rate of one, because of large 
circulation, is $4,000 per page per 
issue. The rate in the other of 
smaller circulation is $400 per 
page per issue. Bear in mind that 
they are both of the same type 
size. 

“Can the work involved in pre- 
paring copy, illustrations and lay- 
outs be greater for one than for 
the other? No, of course not, 
But on the commission system of 
compensation the advertiser in- 
directly pays the agent ten times 
more for preparing the copy for 
the $4,000 page than he pays him 
for preparing the copy for the 
$400 page. 

“Ts it logical and just to pay 
the advertising agent, for prepar- 
ing a page of copy, a price de- 
pendent upon the cost of the 
space in the particular publication 
in which it was published? If so, 
then the compositor, the engraver 
and the electrotyper should be 
paid accordingly for their work. 
“The commission system of re- 
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tremendous 
handicap to competent agents be- 
cause it invites and permits the 
incompetent to operate at their 


muneration is a 


expense. It fixes under-payment 
for the efficient and over-payment 
for the inefficient. 

“When publishers sell their 
space at a net price, stripped of 
all commissions, discounts, re- 
bates and bonuses of all kinds, 
the prime cause of many adver- 
tising failures will be elminated. 
Advertising appropriations will be 
developed to their highest possi- 
bilities. Harmony and confidence 
will supplant discord and dis- 
trust.” 


Wants A. A. C. 
of W. to Prepare for 
Coming Trade War 


W H. UKERS, vice-presi- 
¢ dent of the Associated 
Business Papers, would have the 
Associated Clubs take a strong 
hand in the international com- 
mercial struggle which he says 
will come at the end of the war. 
After urging co-operation in 
making America ready industri- 
ally he said: 

“We would urge that some 
form of a Pan-American trade 
league is the only logical answer 
to the proposed defensive trade 
alliance among the Central Pow- 
ers on the one hand and the En- 
tente Allies on the other after the 
war. By doing friendly things 
and brotherly things among our 
neighbors on this continent we 
may do something to build up a 
trade empire of our own. 

“A bill has already been intro- 
duced in Congress which will 
establish free trade with any 
country in North, South or Cen- 
tral America which will admit 
our products free. With trade 
comes understanding; with un- 
derstanding friendship. What 
better insurance against infrac- 
tions of the Monroe Doctrine? 
To this end we also urge co- 
operation with the Federal Trade 
Commission in its endeavor to 
clarify the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law so that American manufac- 
turers may effect combinations to 
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Look Through 
The New Book 


900,000 copies of the NEW YORK CITY TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY have just been delivered to telephone 


subscribers in New York City and its vicinity. 


Look through the new book. Note the number and 
character of the advertisements it carries. Consider that 
these messages will have more than 2,900,000 chances 
every day for five months of being seen by people able to 
buy your product. Then you will begin to appreciate 
why advertising in this “most used and most useful 


book in New York” brings RESULTS. 


We are ready to talk with you NOW regarding space 
in the October issue. Just telephone, write or call. 


New York Telephone Company 


SETI 


P. W. Eldridge, Jr. 
Directory Sales Mgr. 






15 Dey Street 
New York 
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Periodicals 


with the precision and 
quality of fine catalogs 


GCGATALOGS 


with the prompt service 
and timeliness of 
periodicals. 


PRINTED 


In the Model Plant 
of 


The Carey Printing Co. 
Hill Building 

Tenth Avenue and Thirty-Sixth Street 
NEW YORK 
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secure advantages in dealing with 
export business problems. 

“We offer co-operation, not 
competition, to the other depart- 
ments of advertising. There have 
been times in the past when we 
felt aggrieved because often, 
when we discovered new business 
prospects and nursed them into 
lusty advertising youngsters of 
great promise and watched them 
play around happy and contented 
in their own yard, we have been 
horrified to see some advertising 
agent pounce upon them, make off 
with them and finally land them 
in the magazine man’s yard. Of 
course, we may have been neg- 
lectful parents. Much might be 
said along this line. Parents who 
neglect their offspring shouldn’t 
be surprised if, sooner or later, 
they find them playing in some 
neighbor’s yard. Children soon 
forget, and young advertisers, 
like children, are grateful to those 
who are good to them. However, 
thoughtful trade-paper publishers 
do -not object so much to the ad- 
vertising agents and magazine 
men paying attention to their 
young hopefuls, but when they 
seek to lure them away with 
honeyed words and candied prom- 
ises of doubtful fulfillment, then 
they are justified in making pro- 
test. 

“We offer to advertising agents 
the co-operation of our service 
departments, so necessary to the 
modern technical and trade paper. 
There should be no friction be- 
tween the agent and the publisher. 
Both are concerned in making the 
advertising pay.” 


Proofs of Ads Sell Big 
Orders 


HE old practice of showing a 

dealer advance proofs of ads 
has had a strong effect for the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. R. D. 
Shuman, manager of this com- 
pany’s Philadelphia branch, spoke 
as follows before the meeting of 
the magazine publishers: 

“It has been my plan to use 
as an attention-getter one or two 
strong advertising copies selected 
from our current advertising 
campaign. 


“With one advance copy of a 
Sunshine Hydrox Magazine ad- 
vertisement-and with a liberal eat- 
ing sample to prove Sunshine 
quality and my profit arguments, 
I was able to sell the largest re- 
tail grocery house in Cleveland, 
Ohio, one ton and a half of Hy- 
drox Biscuits. This was the 
largest individual order ever 
placed for one single variety of 
Sunshine Biscuits at one time in 
the State of Ohio, and these peo- 
ple so successfully connected their 
local advertising up with our na- 
tional campaign that in six days’ 
time they sold the entire one ton 
and a half. This sale was so 
successful that the same house 
repeated it a year later at a cor- 
responding period. 

“Another illustration: our com- 
pany had a back-cover advertise- 
ment on Sunshine ten-cent Per- 
fetto Wafers which I cashed in 
on by selling fifty dozen ten-cent 
Perfettos to’ one of the largest 
grocers in Scranton, Pa. Then I 
induced this merchant to make 
ten-cent Perfetto Wafers part of 
his Hallowe’en window decora- 
tion, using five of the Metropoli- 
tan back covers to complete the 
window show. Previous to this 
sale, ten-cent Perfetto Wafers 
had been almost an unknown: va- 
riety of Sunshine Biscuits in that 
locality. The follow-up report 
shows that this merchant success- 
fully merchandised the _ entire 
fifty dozen by featuring them in 
this special way, and we have 
learned that there was a good, 
healthy repeat business that fol- 
lowed this introductory sale. 

“In the February issue our 
company had a full page adver- 
tising Takhoma Biscuits, in which 
we featured ‘It splits in two.” 
With a copy of this advertisement 
I was successful in selling a quan- 
tity of Takhoma Biscuits to one 
of the largest grocers in Phila- 
delphia. These people featured 
Takhomas by placing them in 
their front Chestnut Street win- 
dow, and in this way introduced 
Takhomas to such an extent that 
we have been receiving repeat or- 
ders continually on Takhoma Bis- 
cuits, which we credit entirely to 
the inspiration from the adver- 
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tisement in the Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine. 

“On March 15th we started a 
newspaper campaign in Philadel- 
phia, and from the advanced 
copies from these advertisements 
which were to appear I planned a 
sale to reach one of our big chain 
stores here in Philadelphia, and 
the outcome was an opening or- 
der for Takhoma Biscuits, and 
we have had repeat orders in 
large quantities regularly since. 
This, too, proves how much value 
there is in tying up an advertising 
campaign with the retail sales 
channels to secure distribution.” 





Strawbridge & 
Clothier on “Compara- 
tive Price” Copy 


ADVERTISERS generally will 
be interested in the view- 
point of such an important de- 
partment store as Strawbridge & 
Clothier, of Philadelphia, regard- 
ing “sales” and the use of “com- 
parative prices.” R. H. Durbin, 
the advertising manager, speaking 
to the Retailers at the Convention 
said: 

“There has been somewhat 
widespread criticism of ‘compara- 
tive price’ advertising. It is my 
conviction that, so far as the 
ethics and dignity of the matter 
are concerned, it makes no dif- 
ference whatever whether you 
use comparative figures or not. 
You can tell the truth consistently 
by the use of comparative figures, 
or you can lie without their use. 
In either case, the advertising 
will be just as honest as the store. 
We cannot say the fact that un- 
truthful advertisers use compara- 
tive figures should constitute a 
good reason for their discontinu- 
ance, for some palpably exag- 
gerated advertising is perpetrated 
without them. If the owner of a 
store desires to be strictly truth- 
ful, but employs buyers who can- 
not be trusted, the difficulty of 
checking their statements might 
be a good reason for discontinu- 
ing comparative prices in the 
newspapers. Some stores have 
discontinued their use for this 
reason; but a buyer can still show 
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his ‘dishonest streak, and perhaps 
inveigle the advertising man into 
exploiting a $7.50 dress as a spe- 
cial value at $7.98. It is easier 
to check up statements if figures 
are given to represent both value 
and price. 

“If a merchant is honest and 
has a strict understanding with 
his buyers and advertising man- 
ager that exaggeration will not 
be tolerated, and then employs 
experts to check up every state- 
ment of the advertising depart- 
ment, there should be little or 
no danger in comparative prices, 
which convey the information in 
the most direct and usually the 
most economical way. If you 
buy 1,000 Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx suits near the end of their 
season to sell at less than their 
regular wholesale price, it is just 
as honest and more informative 
to say what the season’s regular 
retail price is than to beat about 
the bush. If the article has a 
value or a former price, you 
should know what it is before ad- 
vertising it, whether you state it 
or not.” 





Urges Agencies 
to Use Publishers’ Serv- 


ice Departments 


C. ROBBINS, general man- 

* ager of the Jron Age, did 

not believe that the service de- 

partments of the business papers, 

which provide copy free to ad 

vertisers, should continue longer 

to be a bone of contention. 

Speaking to the advertising agents 
at the convention, he said: 

“T. know that the agencies feel 
that this is unfair competition be 
cause they are obliged to ask 
pay for rendering similar serv- 
ice. It is my firm conviction, 
however, that this matter should 
be a means of drawing these two 
great departments of advertising 
closer together, instead of driving 
them further apart. 

“Do you realize what a splen- 
did, well-rounded department 
many of these trade-press organ- 
izations have developed? Do you 


realize, also, that it is yours to 
command as well as the adver- 
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In Philadelphia 
this is DRESS UP week— 
in honor of Advertising! 


But this coming fall season, 

from Saturday, September 30, to Saturday, October 14, 
will be DRESS UP weeks 

for the whole American people! 





From 1,250 to 1,500 newspapers and 

from 6,000 to 8,000 retail merchants, 

in every section of the country, for a week during 
the appointed period, will concentrate, 
co-operatively and individually, 

to impress on their local publics the importance 
and profit to the wearer—and the value 

to the community—of GOOD CLOTHES—of the 
“apparel that doth oft proclaim the man”’— 

and the woman and child, as well! 


At least one advertising agency already appreciates 
the opportunity presented to its clients 

by the Fall, 1916, DRESS UP weeks. 

“We are planning a national window-dressing 
contest,” it writes, “for our client during 

Dress Up week. We shall give about $2,000 

in prizes for windows.” 


To other advertising managers and agencies, 

interested in textiles, in clothing, or in any 

other item of personal wear, for men, women, or children, 
the Fall, 1916, DRESS UP offers opportunity - 

absolutely unique for timely advertising, 


constructive, educational, directly profitable. 


The clearing-house for information and, suggestions 
regarding the Fall, 1916, DRESS UP celebrations 
throughout the United States is the 

DRESS UP BUREAU, Inc., 

822 Broadway, New York. 


The Dress Up Bureau, Inc., is a medium of expression 
of the service of the four FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS— 


Tomen’s Ceat 
MENS WEAR 
<SPSILERPAEEL 

Daily Crave Record 


whose prestige with their subscribers— 
(more than 25,000 net, paid-in-advance, non-duplicating, 
exclusively among merchants and manufacturers in 
textile and apparel lines)—-enables them to promote 

the semi-annual DRESS UP weeks for the common good 
of American merchants and the American public. 


Inquiry sent to the address above will bring any 
desired information concerning the Fall, 1916, DRESS UP. 
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tiser’s, if you will but take advan- 
tage of it? These departments 
are made up not only of copy 
men, but also of artists who are 
skilled in drawings relating to the 
particular industry covered by 
that particular publication; pho- 
tographers who go out in the field 
and secure live pictures of actual 
installations or dealer-displays; 
campaign men who are experi- 
enced in merchandising and who 
know how to set forth a com- 
plete sales campaign, and, of 
course, special compositors, lay- 
out men, etc. 

“These men know the kind of 
dealers or engineers or subscri- 
bers in this particular field. They 
are familiar with the industry and 
the products that are now being 
marketed. 

“There is no better place where 
you can go to get help for your 
clients than to the service depart- 
ment of the trade-papers in the 
field you want to cover, and, I 
repeat, the services of these de- 
partments are as free to you as 
they are to advertisers, and there 
is no reason why you should not 
take advantage of them and let 
these departments work out the 
details of the larger plans which 
you inaugurate. By this means 
the service department should be 
of the greatest help in bringing 
the agencies and the trade-papers 
in closer contact, all for the bene- 
fit of the man who pays the bills; 
namely, the advertiser.” 


Timely Ads That 
“Pulled” 


‘THE actual ads that produced 
fine results were given by 
Fred W. Ellsworth, publicity 
manager of the Guarantee Trust 
Co., New York, in his talk before 
the financial advertisers’ session 
at the Philadelphia convention. 
He said: 

“Advertising, in order to pay, 
must be done at the right time. 
The banker who advertises trav- 
clers’ checks and letters of credit 
during the dull season and seeks 
investment business when the 
bond market is dead and invites 
interest-bearing checking accounts 
when money is scarce can ex- 
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pect the same enthusiastic response. 

“During the 1911 session of the 
New York State Legislature a 
bill was passed which enabled 
holders of bonds to render such 
bonds tax exempt by the payment 
of a nominal tax. This law be- 
came effective on September Ist. 
Promptly on that date our com- 
pany placed an advertisement in 
the New York daily papers which 
read as follows: 

TAX EXEMPTION 
OF INVESTMENT BONDS 


Residents of New York State owning 
bonds or similar securities may forever 
exempt them from personal property tax 
by compliance with the new law, effec- 
tive AY. ‘ 

As “Tax Day” in New York City has 
been changed to October 1st for assess- 
ment of personal property tax for the 
following year, holders of bonds, in 
order. to exempt them from such tax, 
must have them registered before that 
date. ; 

This company is prepared to advise 
bond owners regarding the proper regis- 
tration of their securities, and will be 
pleased to forward a new booklet giving 
the text of the new law with explana- 
tory notes. 


“The results were immediate 
and most gratifying—indeed, the 
demand for the booklet was so 
great that we were compelled to 
get out a second edition; and the 
fees which we received for as- 
sisting investors in rendering 
their bonds tax exempt consid- 
erably more than paid for the 
entire cost of the advertising, to 
say nothing of the possibilities 
inherent in the list of inquiries, 
practically every one of which 
came from a bond-buyer. 

“In 1914, at the outbreak of 
the European war, you will all 
recall that shipping on the At- 
lantic Ocean was practically at a 
standstill for several weeks. As 
a result of this condition, busi- 
ness houses engaged in foreign 
trade were unable to transact 
business, and consequently their 
funds were for a time absolutely 
idle. Here, certainly, seemed to 
be an opportunity to effect con- 
nections with desirable business 
houses by inviting reserve ac- 
counts and by drawing attention 
to interest-bearing certificates of 
deposit. 

“Accordingly, our company be- 
gan immediately an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign in the New 
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York dailies, beginning with an 
ad which read as follows: 


INTEREST ON IDLE FUNDS 
Money awaiting employment may be 
deposited with this company in a reserve 
account subject to check, on which in- 
terest will be allowed; or it may be 
placed on a time certificate of deposit 
which will command a better rate. 
Your idle funds will thus be earning 
an income even while not permanently 
—. 
pon your personal or written re- 
pine! we shall be pleased to submit a 
—— proposition. 
Our pamphlet S-105 outlines 
our various facilities. 


“This newspaper advertising 
was supplemented by letters writ- 
ten to selected prospects. And 
largely because the advertising 
was done at the right time, we 
received direct results in the 
shape of $1,800,000 worth of new 
business. Perhaps you will say 
that these were temporary ac- 
counts and therefore not profit- 
able. Such is not the case, how- 
ever, for an analysis of these ac- 
counts, made only a few days ago 
—nearly two years after they 
were opened—reveals thé fact 
that their present balances are in 
excess of the opening figures. In 
this connection it is interesting 
to note, also, that the profit on 
this business to date is just ten 
times the cost of securing it. 

“Advertising of the right kind 
includes not only printers’ ink, 
but the use, also, of carefully pre- 
pared letters sent to carefully 
prepared lists. In the spring of 
1914 a condition existed in this 
country which seemed to our com- 
pany to warrant a campaign for 
the New York reserve accounts 
of savings banks. Accordingly, a 
letter, especially designed to ap- 
peal to such institutions, was sent 
out to several hundred savings 
banks, with the result that new 
accounts totaling $885,000 were 
received. The profit on this busi- 
ness the first year was forty-five 
times the cost of the advertising.” 





The Farmer’s Complex 
Life 

1’. discussing the farmer in rela- 

tion to his farm paper, C. A. 


Taylor, publisher of Farm Life. 
told the agricultural publishers of 
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the diversity of the farmers’ needs 
in his everyday life and occupa- 
tions. 

“We used to think that life on 
the farm was simple,” he said, 
“and that life in the city was 
complex. But now we know that 
just the contrary is true. 

“We might better say that ur- 
ban life is complex for the mass, 
but simple for the individual; 
while rural life, simple enough if 
taken as a whole, is highly com- 
plicated for the individual. 

“The city man, whether he 
drives a team, or runs a machine, 
or balances a ledger, or solicits 
advertisements, is a specialist. He 
has one line to learn, one thing 
to do. He has been frequently 
called a cog in the vast social 
machine. 

“The farmer, on the other hand, 
is almost the whole machine. 
He does not have a host of co- 
laborers, each one _ performing 
some separate task in the oper- 
ations of the farm. He must be 
both buyer and seller. He must 
produce raw materials, manufac- 
ture and distribute: He must 
plan and carry out plans. He 
must finance his own plant, earn- 
ing the funds and directing the 
expenditure. 

“Even the simplest farm oper- 
ation is co-related and dependent 
upon a score of other widely dif- 
ferent operations. If a farmer 
plows a field for corn, he finds 
himself involved in intricate proc 
esses. For the corn crop itself, 
he must provide seed, tools for 
cultivation, facilities for gather- 
ing, cribs for storing, etc. 

“To drive the plow, he must 
have a team, and this team must 
be fed. It will require at least 
oats and hay. Oat culture is dif- 
ferent from corn culture, and it 
requires mainly different machin- 
ery. The hay, again, presents 
many new problems. 

“The farm is a little world—a 
unit of civilization in which of 
necessity a complexity of duties 
and interests fall upon a singl 
family. The tasks may not be 
separated and allotted, detail by 
detail, to different individuals. 
Every labor is a part of a se- 
quence, stretching back into the 
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Subscription Growth 


Makes Rate Increase - 


Necessary 


Because of the immense growth of the dairy 
business and the power .of the editorial 
columns of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, the 
circulation of this paper has grown to a 


point over 200,000. 


This makes necessary adjustment of rates 
on the following basis: 


Beginning with the issue of September |, 1916, 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer’s rate will be $1 per 
line flat—728 lines to the page. 


Up to August 15, 1916, non-cancellable 
orders accompanied with schedule will be 
accepted at the present rate of 75c a line for 
all issues up to and including April 15, 1917. 


The new rate is based on a guaranteed 


circulation of 200,000. 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 








J. C. Billingslea A. D. McKinney 

1119 Advertising Bldg., Chicago Third Nat'l Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
A. H. Billingslea R. R. Ring 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 707 Globe Bldg., Minneapolis 


C. H. Anthony 
1408 Kresge Bldg., Detroit 




















Preparedness and 
Milwaukee 





Now that a Standard of Principles has been 
adopted by the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World with which we are in perfect ac- 
cord, we can turn once more to Preparedness. 


Our leadership is firmly fixed, yet we are 





prepared for greater things. The confidence 
i ‘ ‘ t 
fi of our readers and advertisers is reflected by c 
‘, p 
| our constant progress and proven by the t 
if fact that our circulation and advertising f 
j ‘ | 
i revenue is greater than that of our two t 
> - Vv 
| nearest competitors combined. f 
i n 
b e 
Prepare your campaign for Milwaukee sI 
and the Journal in order to secure a full 7 
measure of results. We have never had a sct- . 
back—-never had a boom—but have had " 
° ° e ¢ 
faith that we would continually win through be 
“4 , WwW 
Superior worth. b: 
fa 
We have woven the Associated Advertising rs 
Clubs standards into our own faith and or 

policies and are prepared to meet Milwau- 
kee’s needs and share her future greatness. 
The advertiser who dominates in the Journal of 
also dominates in Milwaukee. 7 
The Milwauk ee 
@ liwaukee journal we 
ers 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. HARRY J. GRANT ne 
General Advertising Representatives iness and P 
New York— Chicago Advertising Manage: thi 
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past, bringing its reward in the 
future. 

“Tf we could stop to compare 
the farm and the city home, we 
would find the contrast even 
greater. The farmer must pro- 
vide his own utilities, whereas 
the city man has only to pay for 
them. But this is the smallest 
part of it. The city home, as a 
rule, is entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the office, or factory, 
or place of business. But the 
farm home is the very heart of 
the farm. All the operations are 
carried on from this central point, 
and the farthest corner of the 
farthest field, and what is grown 
or pastured thereon, is a matter 
of direct concern to every mem- 
ber of the farmer’s family. 

“The farm paper must reflect 
the farmer’s life as a whole. It 
cannot take the place of the news- 
paper and the story paper, and 
these cannot take its place. It 
must be practical, because the 
farmer himself is the most prac- 
tical of all men. I can remember 
what fine scorn I had as a boy 
for the city cousins who could 
not ride horses or pitch hay; and 
even to-day the farmer feels a 
slight contempt for the men who 
cannot do things with their hands. 

“As farm publishers, we are 
rivals and competitors only in the 
most limited sense. In the larger 
way, what is good for me is good 
for you. If you make your paper 
better than mine, then I must 
work all the harder to keep up 
with you. The result is that the 
farm-paper field, as a whole, is 
elevated. We must all try to 
keep up with the leading man— 
or keep in sight of. him.” 





Developing the Spirit 
of Research in Students 
of Advertising 


HE opportunity for research 
in advertising was aptly 
pointed out by H. L. Holling- 
worth, speaking before the Teach- 
ers’ Conference June 28th. Por- 
tions of his address follow: 
“The scarcity of research in 
this field everyone will admit 
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without argument or evidence. 
Organization, standards of prac- 
tice, strict business and economic 
principles, adequate accounting 
methods, intelligent selection of 
workers, entered distribution only 
after they had been long estab- 
lished in the field of production. 
You have heard this reiterated 
until you could repeat it in your 
sleep. But it is equally true that 
the idea and practice of research 
is lagging behind in advertising, 
while production has long since 
put it profitably into the harness, 
and personal salesmanship has re- 
cognized it to the extent of a 
splendidly conceived bureau of in- 
vestigation. 

“A real obstacle that I have 
constantly encountered in attempt- 
ing to do research in advertising 
is the individualism of business. 
Year after year I have been de- 
nied access to important data for 
fear I might learn something 
about the concern’s affairs and 
tattle it to all competitors. Oc- 
casionally when the data have 
been forthcoming, the figures have 
been distorted by being multiplied 
by various constants, so as to keep 
the facts obscure. One firm re- 
fuses to let another profit by the 
publication of studies of its ad- 
vertising returns, and yet if 100 
firms should do this each one, 
while providing only its own ex- 
perience, would receive in return 
the experience of ninety-nine 
others. As clear as this argu- 
ment seems to me, as obvious as 
it is in production and transpor- 
tation, it is difficult to get it over 
to the business man when it comes 
to advertising and selling. 

“Constantly refused opportunity 
to analyze actual returns, or un- 
able to disentangle such curious 
records as are submitted, my own 
method as a teacher in a certain 
restricted province of advertising 
has been to approach it entirely 
from the point of view of an 
outsider. In my classes we never 
make advertisements. We study 
them just as a botanist studies his 
flowers. As long as botany has 


existed nobody has ever demand- 
ed that a botanist be able to make 
a flower. The business of a 
botanist is not to make flowers 
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but to collect them, classify them, 
describe them, compare them, 
measure them, and experiment 
with them, after the gardener has 
already raised them. To accuse 
the teacher of advertising, in this 
sense, of not being able to write 
advertising, is just as sensible as 
to ridicule an astronomer for not 
being able to make a star. 

“So in my classes I deliberately 
try to induce in the student from 
the beginning, not the spirit of 
the trade but the spirit of re- 
search, leaving the trade aspects 
to the work of a colleague who 
gives courses on practical adver- 
tising. Each student at once be- 
gins a museum of advertisements, 
letters, posters, cards, pamphlets, 
specialties, trade names and 
marks, slogans, wrappers, pack- 
ages, etc., and proceeds to arrange 
the contents of this museum 
around the leading topics of our 
course. On the road new prin- 
ciples, types and problems are 
encountered, and this further as- 
sists the cultivation of an elemen- 
tary attitude of research. 

“Later in the year each active 
member of the class undertakes 
an original piece of field work, 
laboratory work, analysis, or an 
attempt to bring together the 
literature on some special topic. 
This stage represents what may 
be called intermediate research 
work. It is more like research 
than is the collection of a mu- 
seum, but does not usually yield 
returns that are of great moment. 

“In brief, from our point of 
view, the study of advertising is 
almost entirely a matter of re- 
search. Such opportunities as we 
find we have to create for our- 
selves in the main. Occasional 
requests for tests and reports by 
a limited number of individuals, 
firms and agencies, cannot be en- 
trusted to thé student. He can, 
however, be allowed to assist in 
the solution of such problems, can 
thereby learn the methods of at- 
tack, the numerous errors and 
fallacies to be avoided, and es- 
pecially he can be encouraged to 
appreciate the value of facts as 
compared with opinions, and the 
laborious caution required in se- 
curing such facts.” 


Plymouth, Mass., Club 
Speakers Come Prepared 


Too often, I imagine, a club’s pro- 
gramme committee does not get in 
touch with a prospective speaker until 
just a few days before the meeting. 
They say to him, by letter, telephone or 
telegraph, “‘Wul you come down and 
give us a talk?” He, not wishing to 
disappoint them, or ito put them to any 
trou * says “Sure,” and the deal is on. 
How unsatisfactory it sometimes results 
for both parties I well know from one 
or two such experiences we had before 
we learned the efficient way of handling 
such matters. 

Some of our letters to speakers, giv- 
ing them the sort of information we be- 
lieve will help them, have run from five 
to six pages. They have taken time to 
prepare and to read, but I believe the 
speakers who received them will bear 
me out in saying that when they reached 
Plymouth they felt as if they knew the 
place, its problems, and the men who 
were wrestling with them. I know that 
ever since we adopted this plan of pre- 
liminary letters to our speakers they 
have got right down to matters which 
were of direct interest to the member- 
ship and have “made good” in the most 
impressive manner.—M. S. peere ff 
Philadelphia Convention, A. A. C. of W 





Ad Women at Convention 


More than 800 women, it is esti- 
mated, are in —apee at the _conven- 
tion of the A. A. C. of W. in Philadel- 
phia this week. This number includes 
wives of advertising men and women 
who are working in some branch of the 
business. 

A reception was given for the women 
Monday morning by the Poor Richard- 
esses at the Bellevue-Stratford. In the 
afternoon the recently organized Phila- 
delphia League of Advertising Women 
gave a reception to the feminine work- 
ers of the convention at the Adelphia. 
The women were welcomed to Phila- 
delphia on behalf of the women’s clubs 
by Mrs. H. Prentiss Nichols, president 
of the New Century Club and president 
of the Eastern district of the Pennsy!l- 
vania Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Miss J. J. Martin, president of the 

New York League of Advertising Wom- 
en, made the response for the advertis- 
ing women. She told of the ambitions 
of the women to place their organiza- 
tion on a par with that of the men. 
New York was the first State to organ- 
ize a woman’s advertising club, she said. 

Six large cities were represented at 
the reception by women’s ad clubs. 
They were New York, Denver, Los 
Angeles, Dayton, O., Boston and Phila- 
delphia. 


New Orleans Importers to 
Advertise 


Cabarrus & Co., importers of tropical 
fruits and Guatemala coffee, of New 
Orleans, have placed their advertising 
account with the Chambers Agency, 
Inc., also of New Orleans. Newspapers 
and magazines will be used in a cam- 
paign now being planned. 
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Makes Him Hot 
New York, June 12, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Although I am not in the advertisin 
business, I still retain my interest i 
only to continue my _ subscription to 
Printers’ Ink. But I do take pleas- 
ure in reading the weekly because I 
find ideas that can be adapted to my 
business. 

It makes me hot to read articles about 
as that have appeared in various 
publications that give the wrong impres- 
sion, to say the least, either because the 
writer lacks broad experience or has 
little knowledge of basic facts. You re- 
member the story of the advertising 
agency man in the train being told that a 
fellow traveler had been in the advertis- 
ing business. Yes, he had carried a sand- 
wich board. Articles have been pub- 
lished about advertising campaigns that 
were good, but did not produce results 
because the factory behind was not right 
or did not back up the advertising. 

What do you say about the manufac- 
turer who in the dull year spends money 
on advertising in export papers and on 
an export department, and then just 
when his exports begin to grow de- 
cently, a domestic boom comes along 
and he sends out word to the export 
trade that he cannot handle their orders 
as the domestic trade must be taken 
care of first; or the factory is busy and 
does not want export business, it is too 
much bother anyway; or any other of a 
dozen reasons why he does not want ex- 
port business until the periodical sales’ 
slump comes around again. Then he 
spends a few more thousands in the ex- 
port papers, etc., and wants quick re- 
sults, 

In a recent article IT read that every 
manufacturer “should at least appoint 
as his export manager some man who 
himself has had wide experience in sell- 
ing the export markets.” 

The American manufacturer does not 
need an export manager or a knowledge 
of languages. or to have traveled in far 
countries. What he does need is a dif- 
ferent viewpoint on the subject of ex- 
porting, just as he has needed a differ- 
ent viewpoint on advertising. 

Trade will flow to any manufacturer 
who makes a good product, who lets it 
be known, and who intelligently plans 
and works for the future. Export trade 
will not flow to any manufacturer who 
breaks his implied agreements—that to 
regular customers regular shipments are 
to be made. 

My firm only does business with Hol- 
land, Scandinavia and Russia. This is 
right where competition has been keen- 
est, right where England and Germany 
are at home. What chance has an 
American merchant without courtesy, 
the good old-fashioned kind, in his let- 
ters and in his treatment of customers? 

I have been agreeably surprised by 
some of the sensible letters received 
from a few American manufacturers. 
However, I certainly do get mad to be 
told that a manufacturer knows he can- 
not sell goods to Sweden or Russia be- 
cause they do not understand English, 
or because they want 60 days’ credit 
and whoever heard of them, or it’s too 


far away, or because he never did like 
their looks (as seen in the comics?). | 

No wonder the Germans got the busi- 
ness. For instance, they bought our 
machinery, took it over there, took our 
name plates off, and after marking it 
“Made in Germany,” shipped it into 
Russia on ninety days’ time. While the 
war keeps the Germans so busy that we 
have a chance—do American manufac- 
turers plan for the future? Yes, a few 
like odak, International Harvester, 
Edison, Singer, Vacuum Oil, Ford— 
but the bulk of manufacturers who could 
get a grip on the cream of that trade— 
well, one writes to me: “We are ad- 
vised that Russia is bad territory to fool 
with.” Can you beat it? Germany sold 
billions of exports all over the world— 
just stop and think that 40 per cent of 
the total German exports went into Rus- 
sia. Think it over. There’s a reason. 

American manufacturers do not re- 
ceive their share of the hp ore steady, 
profitable export business because they 
do not deserve it. : : 

I would like to have you publish this, 
but as Printers’ InK is primarily for 
advertisers—perhaps some advertising 
managers would read it and say: “‘He’s 
a bug—we don’t blame the boss for not 
wanting any export business. Let’s 
stick to little old U. S. A.” 

Well, dear Mr. Editor, people who 
want success and work hard enough for 
it will get what they want, if they work 
intelligently enough, and I suppose the 
reason why some manufacturers have a 
profitable export trade is because they 
deserve it. 

R. B. Freeman. 


Philadelphia Ad Women 
Organize 
Advertising women of Philadelphia 
have formed a permanent organization, 
to be known as the Philadelphia League 
of Advertising Women. Convention 
headquarters are at the Hotel Adelphia. 


Appointment for Hollie L. 
Reed 


Hollie L. Reed, president of the Am- 
sterdam Advertising Company, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., has been appointed man- 
ager of the eevertae., department of 
Motordom, Albany, N. Y. 


Business Paper’s New Western 
Representative 


Bernard C. Bowen has been appointed 
manager of the Boot and Shoe Record- 
er’s Western department, succeeding the 
late L. Leigh. Headquarters are at Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Agency Opens Los 
Angeles Branch 
' Lord & Thomas, Chicago, have opened 
a branch office in Los Angeles in charge 


of R. P. Crane, formerly head of the 
company’s copy department. 













Prices for Printing as Affected by 
Increased Cost of Materials 





Printer Makes a Plea for the Consideration of Buyers 


By G. F. Kalkhoff 


Of the Kalkhoff .Company, Printer, New» York 


Address, June 28, before Graphic Arts 
erg J at tts Philadelphia Convention, 


O the average buyer of print- 
ing, the variations in the 
prices asked by printing concerns 
who are, to all outward appear- 
ances, at least, operating under 
conditions equal to their com- 
petitors, have been an unsolved 
mystery. The complicated opera- 
tions required upon the average 
book, catalogue, or other piece 
of printed matter, almost invari- 
ably open a wide field for varia- 
tions in price, due largely to the 
differences in judgment of print- 
ers as to the amount of time re- 
quired to be expended upon these 
various operations. 

In recent years, however, with 
the introduction of cost systems, 
it has been possible, in a large 
measure, for the printer to ac- 
quire a firmer grasp and knowl- 
edge of his problems as a manu- 
facturer, to institute economies 
and to standardize a great many 
manufacturing operations—based 
on careful .study and comparison 
of cost records from month to 
month. 

This course has brought about 
more equable treatment of cus- 
tomers in general, for the reason 
that costs are now placed where 
they really belong and are not 
averaged nor guessed at, as was 
formerly the case. With the re- 
sult that Mr. A. is not today pay- 
ing more than he should, and -Mr. 
B. is not paying less than he 
should; in short, it is a fairer 
and squarer proposition both for 
the buyer and for the printer. 

With the advent of the Euro- 
pean War, however, the printer 
speedily found that his former 
price problems were as nothing 
when compared to the situation 
he has been facing for the last 
two years. 


With the rapid and continuous 
advance in the prices he has been 
compelled to pay for paper, mate- 


rial and supplies, his former 
standards have been’ knocked 
edgeways. 


In the matter of paper alone, 
he has been obliged to face an 
entirely new deal. First, in ad- 
vances in price per pound, mount- 
ing higher from month to month. 
Second, in curtailed mill produc- 
tion, largely due to shortage in 
raw material. Third, in’ imper- 
fect coating, color and finish, and 
in irregular thicknesses of sheets. 

As a result of the paper situa- 
tion, the printer more often be- 
comes involved in contentions 
with his customers over unsatis- 
factory results in completed work, 
due to one or all of the items 
previously referred to, all of the 
causes leading up to this condi- 
tion of affairs being entirely be- 
yond his control. 


PRICE ADVANCE GENERAL 


To the printer’s price problem 
the photo-engraver very consider- 
ately adds his mite by generally 
advancing his prices from twenty- 
five per cent to one hundred per 
cent, which, he very carefully ex- 
plains, is due to the increased cost 
of materials and supplies used in 
his business. 

And then comes the electro- 
typer with an increase in prices 
from twenty to fifty per cent, all 
of which, on investigation, seems 
to be justified by the fact that all 
materials and supplies have ad- 
vanced very materially. 

But—behold, there comes the 
ink man, he who winters at Palm 
Beach or Southern California 
and summers at Newport or 
among the Thousand Islands. He 
has his troubles, oh, yes, indeed ; 
dry colors have gone way up in 
price, some colors cannot be had 
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at all, and about everything else 
used in the printing-ink business, 
even including the tin cans, have 
been going up in price. To the 
printer the ink man is like the 
good old country physician to the 
family. You don’t know his 
game, and so you have just sim- 
ply got to trust him and let it go 
at that. Still, a competent print- 
ing-ink manufacturer is a boon 
indeed to the printer, for by in- 
telligent co-operation with the 
ink man the printer produces re- 
sults today far superior to those 
attained in the old days, when 
ink was purchased by the fore- 
man from that salesman who gave 
him a good cigar and good, hot 
dinner with all the trimmings. 
Ah, yes, those were the good old 
days, but not for the printer. 

Due to the shortage of mate- 
rial, the impossibility of securing 
some of the proper ingredients at 
any price, and the necessity of 
substituting inferior materials in 
order to deliver any ink at all, 
the printer finds that, statistically 
speaking, ink has advanced in 
price from ten to five hundred 
per cent. It looks like a very 
simple matter for the printer to 
ascertain just what amount of ex- 
tra cost is involved on each job, 
but in actual practice it is not so, 
for the conditions surrounding 
the manufacture of printing ink 
have brought a still more com- 
plicated problem for the printer 
to solve, in addition to the actual 
advance in price per pound, 
namely, in inferior quality of 
inks, regardless of price. 

Thus an ink costing $1.00 per 
pound before the war now costs 
fifty per cent more, or $1.50 per 
pound; but the printer cannot 
figure that fifty pounds of that 
ink which was used in 1914, and 
costing $50 then, will now cost 
$75. Oh, no, far from that, The 
ink he gets today will not cover 
the required printing surface 
within fifty per cent, so he has 
to use seventy-five pounds at 
$1.50, costing $112.50, an actual 
cost increase of $62.50 over 1914, 
In addition, the ink almost in- 
variably has uncertain drying 


qualities, making it necessary to 
stop the presses and wash forms 
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much oftener than - fermerly; 
oftentimes the speed of the press 
has to be reduced so that the 
printed sheets may be slip-sheeted 
to prevent offset; all of which re- 
quires extra time in the press- 
room, and when measured in 
dollars and cents a very much 
higher cost for the labor expended 
on each job. In case of a four-color 
job, wanted in a rush usually, 
imagine the increased cost of pro- 
duction when the first and second 
colors will not dry quickly enough 
and consequently the third and 
fourth colors cannot be printed 
until after an unusually long time 
has been required to dry the first 
two colors—finally making over- 
time necessary on nights. and 
Sundays in order to complete the 
work “on time.” 

As night work means fifty per 
cent, and Sunday work means 
one hundred per cent increase 
over cost of day work, you can 
readily appreciate the actual cash 
losses which the printer must face 
under such unusual conditions. 

In addition to printing ‘inks, 
the printer has other problems 
brought about by increases in cost 
of supplies. Nothing is more 
necessary to secure successful re- 
sults in presswork than well-made 
and well-seasoned printing-ink 
rollers. Unless they are made of 
a properly prepared composition 
and are absolutely true in dimen- 
sions and even in surface at all 
points they are useless. Imagine 
the joy with which the printer 
faces an increase of from forty 
to fifty per cent in the cost of 
both summer and winter rollers 
caused by shortage in glue and 
glycerine and the consequent ad- 
vanced cost of same to the roller- 
maker. 

Even in the minor supplies 
needed by every printer the prices 
have advanced; for instance, wip- 
ing rags for cleaning rollers, type 
and printing plates have advanced 
150 per cent. This will take the 
printer’s cigar money at least to 
meet the deficit. With few ex- 
ceptions, printers do not enjoy 
the satisfaction of owning and 
operating benzine-buggies, al- 
though they do buy large quan- 

(Continued on page 145) 
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One of our out-of-town clients recently 


dropped in. We didn’t know he was 
coming, 


He said, “I’ll write you in a couple weeks 
about getting up the fall campaign—we’ll 
increase it a bit this season,” 


(We took him on last year, by the way, 
and without solicitation. ) 


He further said, “So long as I advertise 
you can handle my account. That trade 
mark you fixed up for me and your ads are 
the best service ever rendered me,” 


We had given him our usual thoughtful 
attention, the same attention we are ready 
to apply to your case, if you wish it. 


We'll be glad to tell you what attracted 
him—and others—to us, also. Ours is a 
sought-for service. 
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Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency 


5 NORTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 


Member A. B. C. 
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G. G. O’BRIEN 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 22, 1916. 


Mr. Advertising Agent, 
Anywhere, U. S. 
Dear Sir :— 

An advertising agent recently called my 
attention to the fact that it is not generally 
known that we pay commissions. I wish 
to make it clear that we not only pay a 15% 
commission, but that we are particularly 
desirous of doing business with agencies. 

There are in the city of Pittsburgh ten 
great channels of traffic. A ten board or- 
der, therefore,—one striking display on each 
of these thoroughfares—reaches practically 
the whole population of Pittsburgh and its 
suburbs, effectively and very economically. 

We have customers who have used our 
bulletins continuously for twenty years, 
and I know they regard their use as a pow- 
erful force in their business. Old custom- 


,ers, we hold. Our one trouble is to show 
athe advertiser at long range what we have 


to offer, and to convince him that painted 
signs can be bought just as conveniently as 
any other form of advertising. 
Notwithstanding the great increase in the 
cost of everything that goes into our busi- 
ness, our rates are practically the same as 
they were five years ago. Let us give you 


prices on any number of bulletins you may “” 


desire, from one up, together with any other 
information and assistance within our power 
to render. Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) G. G. O’BRIEN. 
Dic. GGO’B. | 


P. S—Our Art Department has earned many ex- 
pressions of commendation and praise. We are told 
that our designs are bigger in conception, more orig- 
inal in design, and finished with a finer skill than is 
true of most other painted signs. We are always 
ready to collaborate with you. in the origination of 
picture ideas. 
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tities of benzine, which is used 
to clean rollers, ink-fountains, 
type and printing plates, and for 
which the printer has the doubt- 
ful pleasure of paying just one 
hundred per cent more than be- 
fore the war. 

Kerosene also, of which most 
printers use a considerable quan- 
tity, has advanced sixty per cent. 
Tympan manila paper, used on 
cylinder and web presses, has also 
advanced from ten to fifty -per 
cent. Manila paper used for slip- 
sheets, to prevent offset, has ad- 
vanced eighty per cent. ‘ This 
means, in these days of uncertain 
inks, an expenditure of a very 
considerable sum of money. With 
inks of the former standards 
slip-sheets were seldom required; 
occasionally when a very heavily 
coated and highly finished stock 
was covered with a heavy or solid 
printed surface it was necessary 
to slip-sheet, but it was the ex- 
ception and not the rule. Now, 
with slip-sheeting required on al- 
most every job of high-grade 
presswork, it becomes necessary 
to purchase more slip-sheets than 
ever and at a cost nearly double 
former prices. 

With so much slip-sheeting re- 
quired today, the labor of insert- 
ing and removing slip-sheets and 
the additional handling of the 
printed sheets involved creates 
another very large item of added 
expense to the cost of produc- 
tion. 

In the _composing-room and 
foundries we have our working 
capital tied up still further in 
metals used on the type-setting 
machines and in making stereo- 
types—linotype and monotype 
metals being each advanced fifty 
per cent in price. 

In the pamphlet binderies at- 
ached to the average printing 
plant binder’s wire has advanced 
me hundred per cent. This doesn’t 
nean much when measured in 
dollars and cents on small jobs, 
ut it does mean real hard money 
on large editions. 

Glue, used in glueing covers, 
padding letterheads, order-blanks, 
«te, has advanced one hundred 
per cent. Even the boards used 
cn the backs of pads have ad- 
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vanced in price from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. 

In binderies making account- 
books, loose-leaf covers, full- 
cloth covers, and library bindings 
in half leather and full leather, 
the increases in materials and 
supplies have been enormous: 

Leather having advanced from 
twenty to fifty per cent accord- 
ing ta grade and color. 

Book cloths having advanced 
from ten to fifteen per cent ac- 
cording to grade and color. 

Binders’ board having advanced 
from fifty to one hundred pe: 
cent. 

End papers having advanced 
from fifty to one hundred per 
cent. 

Threads having advanced from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

Tapes having advanced from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

Head-bands having advanced 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

Gold-leaf having advanced ten 
per cent. 

Glue (flexible) having. ad- 
vanced one hundred per cent. 

Glue (ground) having ad-} 
vanced fifty per cent. 4 

The shipping departm. gets; 
“its” also, with manila wrapping-§! 
paper advanced fifty per cent, 
Kraft manila paper advanced 
eighty per cent and Rope manila 
paper advanced one hundred and 
ten per cent; while twine has also 
advanced from fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent. - 

With cost records showing that 
these advances are steadily cut- 
ting into the already close margin 
of profit (many times wiping it 
entirely off of the map and leav- 
ing a good big loss,in its place), 
the printer, unless he is careful 
to protect himself from heavy 
losses by giving his customers the 
actual facts squarely, finds him- 
self facing an actual and definite 
cash deficit in his net earnings 
from month to month. 

Increases in the cost of print- 
ing, made compulsory by’ ad- 
vances in the cost of paper, mate- 
rial, supplies, etc., are not in reality 
a deep-laid conspiracy to take an- 
other nick out of the buyer’s bank- 
roll, the proceeds to be spent by 
the printer in high living. 
























The Making of a Poster 





How It Is Done, and How It Might Be Done Better if the Advertiser 
Would Give Fewer Specifications 


By LeRoy Latham 


Of Latham Litho. & Printing Company, Brooklyn 


Portion of address, June 27, before 
the Poster Advertising Meeting at the 
Philadelphia Convention, A. A. C. of W. 


HE advertiser must study the 

medium sufficiently to under- 
stand that a posier is not intended 
to be a picture in the usual sense 
of the word. It is not intended 
to have the harmony and softness 
of colorings that most pictures in 
our art galleries possess. 

The poster is a class of art all 
in itself. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to eliminate entirely the 
things that are desirable in a pic- 
ture that is designed to create a 
spirit of restfulness and harmony 
in the home or gallery. A poster 
is efficient in what it is intended 
to do only in proportion that the 
non-essentials are eliminated. J. 
Matlack Price describes its re- 
quirements in a terse comparison 
that may well be remembered 
when he says: 

“To summarize certain axiom- 
atic points of poster design— 
points which should govern any 
posters, for any purpose, the 
world over. These points are as 
definite as the points established 
by the judges who award the rib- 
bons at the Horse Show, and simi- 
lar in that their application is 
specific in a given class. In other 
words, different sets of points are 
naturally used in governing the 
judging, for example, of draft 
horses and hunters. A _blue-rib- 
bon draft-horse, however, would 
not even qualify as a hunter. It 
would be judged by a different set 
of points. 

“A great mistake often made in 
judging posters is the initial fail- 
ure to put the poster in its exact 
class. Consequently posters are 
sometimes regarded (by artist as 
well as critic) as pictures, or as 
decorative designs or what not. 
As a matter of fact, however, a 
poster is a very definite kind of 
design, unlike any other form of 


art, and therefore easy to under- 
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stand when once its peculiarities 
are enumerated and understood. 

“Primarily a poster is intended 
to advertise something, and to 
convey the advertisement in a 
manner striking (attracting the 
attention) interesting (holding the 
attention), pleasing, artistic and 
unusual.” 


PLACE CONFIDENCE IN THE ARTIST 


Let’s get away from the thought 
that any picture containing de- 
scriptive lettering constitutes a 
poster. In order to reach the mil- 
lions that are not particularly in- 
terested. in being reached, the 
sooner we encourage talented men 
to give their best efforts to the 
study of this form of art, and 
then have the same confidence in 
their judgment that we have in 
the architect’s, the sooner will we 
strike a higher standard. 

We have been satiated with 
pretty-girl posters, some so pretty 
(and prettiness being so far from 
a reminder of the product adver- 
tised) that we might remember 
the girl even while buying a com- 
peting article, never once con- 
necting the name, or the article, 
with the picture. There is no set 
rule for poster-making any more 
than there is for house-building. 
There are stock plans for houses 
and you can cover all the space 
you want from such plans, but if 
you want a touch of originality, 
or a building for a specific pur- 
pose, you pick out an accredited 
architect, tell him your purpose, 
and he plans from the ground up 
—and down. Just so with the 
making of a poster, to be a thing 
which will individualize an article 
or a product it must be planned by 
a poster architect, and it will fit 
only the thing it is planned for. 

Haven’t you ever gone through 
a house and been proudly told by 
the owner that he planned it all 
himself? And hasn’t it been hard 
to keep from telling him that you 
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A new and authoritative book— 





with a fresh viewpoint, for all men 
interested—in whatever capacity— 
in obtaining the maximum business 
result from the printed word: 


Making Type Work 


By Benjamin Sherbow 





| HIS book embodies the results of a dozen years 
spent in working out practical problems of 
advertising and other typography. 

These problems have included everything from 
y the. laying out of single advertisements and com- 
plete advertising campaigns to the establishing of 


r the typographical styles of national magazines 
4 such as The American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
4 Companion, McClure’s, Ladies’ World, and so on. 
¢ MAKING TYPE WORK contains a clear and 
A memorable statement of the basic typographical 
r principles used by the author. These principles are 
y, illustrated at every point—by the choice and arrange- 
d ment of type in the text of the book itself, by 
e, reproductions of advertisements, by different ar- 
A rangements of the same piece of advertising text, etc. 
1g An indispensable book to every man who uses ‘ 


the printed word. 


fit E 
; Over 100 illustrations. Price, $1.25 net. At all bookstores 
_ PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


For the attention of advertising men 
who are interested in the development 
of Direct-By-Mail Advertising, we will 
show at the Convention in Philadelphia 
an 


Educational Moving Picture Film 
10,000 Feet Long 


which will cover every step in the 
building of a catalogue from the orig- 
inal conception to the finished product. 


The pictures will include the following 
processes complete: Designing, Photo- 
Engraving, Electrotyping, Color Print- 
ing, Rotary Printing, Binding, Type- 
setting, Ink Making, Press Building 
and Paper Making. 


This film, all or in: sections, may be 
rented by advertisers, advertising clubs, 
or private individuals who may be in- 


terested. Write W. J. Wilkinson for 
further particulars. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


COLOR PRINTERS AND 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 


424-438 West Thirty-third Street, New York 














































suspected it? Well, there have 
been too many posters planned by 
the purchaser. 

‘Now, you mustn’t think that this 
discourse is away from the sub- 
ject assigned me, that is, “The 
Printing of a Poster’—all of it 
concerns the very foundation of 
the entire poster manufacturing 
business. If you could see the 
enthusiasm of the craftsmen in 
every department when a striking 
design comes in to be reproduced, 
you would realize just how im- 
portant the designing is, even 
from a standpoint of the litho- 
graphing or printing. First, the 
lithographic artists gather around 
and analyze it—the pressroom 
foreman gets wind that some- 
thing’s doing and finds a ready 


excuse to get into the artists’. 


department, and from him the 
pressmen get wind of it and make 
it a point to file through the 
artists’ department on their way 
to lunch; the color-mixer begins 
to experiment at matching some 
unusual shade of ink that the de- 
sign calls for—the whole shop is 
alive with the inspiration! If you 
could only see. the reception of 
designs in a poster factory you 
could feel, I think, the pulse of 
the millions you are trying to 
reach. They are the honest crit- 
ics, their opinions are not warped 
by diplomacy nor. their jobs de- 
pendent on pleasing the customer 
directly. Their work is mechan- 
ically good in proportion to their 
ability at all times, but when they 
aré inspired by an unusual design 
their work has a certain feeling 
in it that raises it quite above the 
mechanical. 


HOW POSTERS ARE REPRODUCED 


The matter of reproduction is 
an art in itself. The lithographer 
who can most fully appreciate the 
design, can interpret the feeling 
of the artist that made it, can feel 
the lines of composition and see 
in its fullest sense the color val- 
ues, is an artist in his line. And 
tiis is no mean art in itself. In 
fact, in many ways, it is as diffi- 
cilt as the mastering of painting. 
As an illustration, we will take a 
shade of color that requires the 
combination of vellow, red and 
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‘strength of.a color, to the most 
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blue. The painter takes some of 
each from his palette, and with 
the addition of white, he gets an 
approximate shade. Then per- 
haps it doesn’t please him and he 
adds a little of this and a little of 
that, and then he applies it to his 
design. The lithographic artist 
must make the necessary tint of 
yellow on one plate, the necessary 
tint of red on another, and the 
blue on another—and thousands 
of copies of the one are printed 
before the next goes to press— 
and then when the next or third 
color is printed, the three have 
produced practically the exact 
shade required by the design. 
And in the case of large posters, 
made up of separately printed 
sheets, you can well imagine what 
training and experience is neces- 
sary in order that these mixed 
shades may match from sheet to 
sheet. No proving is done in ad- 
vance. Accurate knowledge it is, 
that enables the man to determine 
the varying strength of tints 
necessary for a final result. 


CAREFUL WORK ALL DOWN THE LINE 
TO MAKE GOOD POSTERS 


There can be no individual or 
grandstand playing in reproduc- 
ing and printing posters. Every 
man and every department must 
necessarily work to assist the 
other, if good work is to be pro- 
duced. The plate or stone grainer 
must know that the old work of 
the previous job is entirely re- 
moved with chemicals, and then 
must regrain the plate with such 
uniformity that the most delicate 
tints put on by the artist will 
catch and hold to the tooth of the 
grain. The artist must order and 
select the grain of the texture to 
suit the particular job. The 
etcher must mix his etching acids 
to suit the delicacy or strength of 
the various jobs; yes, and he must 
even study the individual styles of 
the artists, as some work in a 
more direct manner than others, 
and whose work thus requires a 
stronger etch than that of others. 

And then follows the pressman’s 
work of printing thousands of 
sheets, with strengths ‘varying 
from a _ strong solid, or full 
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delicate tint of the same color; 
and the _ twentieth-thousandth 
sheet must be like his first or 
O.K. sheet, or else when some 
two sheets are put together in the 
poster a mismatch will be noted. 
And when you take into consid- 
eration that even in the printing 
of solids a variation of a pound 
of color to the thousand sheets 
will be noted as a mismatch when 
a poster is out on the boards, you 
can well see the difficulty that is 
encountered in matching up a 24- 
sheet poster that has a solid back- 
ground. The only way to insure 
a perfectly matched poster is to 
have all of a certain color run on 
one press by the same pressman, 
for there are no two pressmen 
who will carry exactly the same 
amount of ink on a form. And, 
as I have said, if one carries nine- 
teen pounds to the thousand sheets 
and another twenty, the difference 
will not be noted until the poster 
has gone through the thorough 
drying-out process on the boards. 

Such difficulties in the manu- 
facture of posters are things the 
buyer should reckon with. When 
a poster-maker wants a longer 
time in which to turn out your 
work, it is often because he wishes 
to protect your interest and print 
a certain difficult color on one 
press instead of putting it on sev- 
eral and giving you as many 
shades of background., It often 
costs the printer more, but he has 
enough pride in his work to want 
it right. 


Missouri to Censor Insurance 
Booklets 


Indicating the care which must be 
used in preparing advertising litera- 
ture for life-insurance companies, the 
Missouri department of insurance has 
announced that hereafter the use of 
illustrative dividend booklets, which 
have been utilized by most of the 
companies up to this time, must be 
approved by the department. The de- 
partment must be convinced that the 
company using the dividend showing 
may be reasonably expected to con- 
tinue its present dividend scale. The 
illustration of dividends must be placed 
in the hands of the agent only, and 
must come from the home office. It is 
also ruled that any illustrations of this 
character issued by the company must 
be headed in heavy-type: ‘Illustrative 
Dividends—Not Guaranteed.” The new 
order is effective July 1. 
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Is the Shipwreck Guaranteed? 


New York, pee 22, 1916, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Somewhere in New York City there 
lives a copy-writer who should -be 
hunted up right away by any advertiser 
wanting someone who can grasp the 


ARE YOU GOING 
ABROAD? 


WE CAN FURNISH 


: Life and Accident. 


Insurance 
‘rit: for information describing our Service 
SAMUELS, CORNWALL & STEVENS 
88 William St., N. Y. 





LLOYDS, NEW YORK 
Samuels, Cornwall & Stevens, Attorneys 














whole sales. message firmly and then 
present it with a picture and a few well- 
chosen words. e wrote the ad_here- 
with, clipped from a magazine. Mebbe 
he’s a lawyer. But the law can never 
reward this man—this peer of ‘‘fright- 
fulness” ad-writers—so well as would 
some advertiser who is seeking for the 
elusive copy-punch. 
ADMIRER. 


Applies to Ad Writers Also 


Writers should early learn not to try 
to exhaust a subject. If there is one 
thing above another thing that a subject 
will not stand for it is to be exhausted. 
It is the one tireless thing extant. In 
every other way subjects are amiable 
and tractable. If you go at a subject in 
the right spirit you can say nearly any 
thing you wish about it, but imme 
ately you try to get a rope around a sub. 
ject’s neck and chase it around a rin 
until it is absolutely used up, the sai 
subject takes on a dry, dogged, ” stubborn 
air and refuses to be interesting, and, 
of course, a writer who cannot keep his 
subject interesting is lost.—Life. 


Pacific Ad Men’s Association 
Meets 


Seattle entertained the convention of 
the Pacific Ad Men’s Association dur- 
ing the week of June 12. Delegates 
were present from eighteen cities. 
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Ten Years Ago 
They Might Have Stopped— 


They Know Better Now! 


If the tidal wave of prosperity which has fairly sub- 
merged the metal working industry had arrived ten years 
ago, The Iron Age might have suffered a serious cut in 
its advertising receipts. The man with steel or machin- 
ery to sell didn’t have the faith in advertising then that 
he has now. 

In those days he was a fair-weather advertiser—an ad- 
vertiser who cuts his space at the first sign of too little 
business or of too much business. 

But things have changed. The man who advertises 
in The Iron Age now hasn’t been lured there by the vocal 
wizardry of a silver-tongued solicitor. He’s advertising 
there because he expects and gets results—tangible, 
money in the pocket results. He’s advertising there be- 
cause he knows that the columns of The Iron Age afford 
him the most economical means of keeping his name and 
his product continuously—at all times—before the men 
who buy for America’s greatest manufacturing and indus- 
trial organizations. 

There are firms advertising to-day in Fhe Iron Age 
whose factories are oversold three, six, nine, even twelve 
months ahead, but they are sticking to their advertising 
guns. 

A few years ago they might have cut the advertising 
appropriation, but to-day they know better. They know 
the value of consistent publicity now. They know that a 
time is coming when it won’t be merely a matter of mak- 
ing a choice among buyers bidding against each other to 
secure a part of their output. 

They know that there is going to be a reaction—and 
they are preparing for it now. So they keep hammering 
home their arguments through The Iron Age. Many of 
them have increased their space—so many of them, in 
fact, that The Iron Age is now running every week fifty 
pages more of advertising than it did a year ago. 

The big boom is bound to have a back lash—but these 
advertisers in The Iron Age have taken the wisest pre- 
caution possible against its effect. Even if they cannot 
supply present demands, they have built for the future. 
They have kept their name, their product and its advan- 
tages where they will be seen and remembered. 

Are you exercising the same discretion? 


THE IRON AGE 


Charter Member of the A. B.C. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 
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Every Variety 
of Lithographed Advertising 


POSTERS 
WINDOW TRIMS 
CAR CARDS 
CUT-OUTS 
TRANSPARENCIES 
HANGERS 
POST CARDS, LABELS 


COVERS, BLOTTERS, Etc., 
Etc. 


Our work combines the four 
requisites for effective adver- 
tising 
CONVINCING ARGUMENT 
ATTRACTIVE POWER 
ARTISTIC MERIT 
ORIGINALITY 


There are many ways of advertising, 
but every pjece of Lithography is a stere- 
opticon, blazing a perpetual picture in 
bright colors. 
* * 

High-grade, specially designed litho- 
eo lends a character and force to 
your publicity campaign. 


Posters are always talking. They’re 
up before us in the morning, for they’ve 
been out all night; nevertheless they’re 
always ready for, a hard day’s work. 


Cutouts and Window Trims are mod- 
ern methods of advertising. We orig- 
inate the ideas, make the designs and 
complete the work from start to finish. 


Car Cards are good advertising, but 
not unless well lithographed. 
* * 


A good Label doubles the selling 
power of your product. Then why not 
Lithographed Labels? S 


A nicely lithographed Blotter on the 
desk of a potential customer is an ever- 


present reminder. 
* * 


Surely some article you manufacture 


could be advertised profitably by a nice 


Hanger, tinned top and bottom. 


Our specialty is color work of every 
description, but we are equipped for ex- 
qa | Stationery and Commercial work 
as wel 

* * * 

We produce on pox or card-board 
anything that can be printed by Lith- 
ography, either from your designs or 
ours. 

. * * 

You will serve your best interests by 
obtaining our estimate before placing 
your order for lithographing. 


petaene of our work may be seen 
on billboards, in street cars, show win- 
dows and everywhere that large national 


advertisers use space. 
+ . 


Quality is the One underlying prin- 
ciple permeating every branch of our 
business, which has contributed Most to 
our success. 


* * 


We. have one of the most complete 
organizations of its kind in the country, 
every department in charge of a leading 
expert in his line. wis r 


The biggest buyers of publicity matter 
appreciate the superiority of our work 
and service to the extent that we retain 
their patronage year after year. 


EDWARDS & DEUTSCH 
Lithographing Company 


2320-2332 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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The Unhampered Editor As an 
Asset in Advertising 


He Has a Real Work to Do in Building Up Advertising Value—How 
He Can Do It 


By John M. Siddall 


Editor, American Magazine 


Address, June 27, before Magazine 
Publishers’ Session at Philadelphia Con- 
vention, A. A. C. of W. 

HEN I was a youngster on 

a newspaper (a newspaper 
which is no longer in existence) 
I think that the people in the busi- 
ness office looked down on those 
of us who were employed in the 
editorial department. And I know 
that we in the editorial depart- 
ment had a good deal of contempt 
for those in the business office. 
The business office was on the 
first floor and the editorial office 
was on the top floor, and the two 
departments had about as much 
sympathy for each other as cats 
have for dogs. 

In the business office reporters 
and editors were looked upon as 
cheap employees who might at 
any moment make some fool mis- 
take which would endanger the 
business interests of the paper. 
And in the editorial department 
the business and advertising man- 
agers were looked upon as solemn 
asses who worked shorter hours 
than we, gobbled all the money 
they could, and shelled out a few 
stingy little pay-envelopes to the 
rest of us on Saturday at one 
o'clock. -In other words, the two 
departments had no respect for 
each other. A meeting attended 
by both groups of men, at which 
there might be formulated a pol- 
icy governing both departments, 
was unheard of. 

The result was that there were 
frequent eases where one depart- 
ment needlessly injured the other. 
And, because, there was no get- 
together spirit of any kind, these 
cases, when they arose, provoked 
quarrels instead of sensible dis- 
cussion. Mandates and orders 
came upstairs from the business 
office—but mandates and orders 
don’t educate people. 


Often, in 
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fact, they conceal and help to put 
over something rotten which in 
an atmosphere of free study and 
inquiry would never get by. Any- 
way, it was a sad mess, and I 
have often meditated on the cause 
of it—for it was a condition that 
existed in many offices. I suppose 
that it was a condition produced 
by the tremendous revolution in 
the business brought on by ad- 
vertising. Probably the editorial 
department instinctively revolted 
against this new element in the 
business, and the advertising de- 
partment instinctively exaggerated 
its own importance. Each depart- 
ment, I suppose, thought of itself 
as boss, while if they but knew 
it, they were entering upon a 
period where neither was to be 
boss, but both were to be partners. 

I don’t know that my youthful 
observations of the business will 
interest you, but I have given 
them because I cannot hit upon a 
clearer way to indicate the prog- 
ress which I myself have seen. 
Nowadays, in all up-to-date maga- 
zine and newspaper organizations 
there is the most natural and 
decent relationship between the 
advertising and editorial depart- 
ments. It is a relationship of 
mutual respect. The business can- 
not exist without both parts, and 
neither part can exist without the 
other. 


INDEPENDENCE AND 
ENCE 


INTERDEPEND- 


In the most enlightened and 
successful organizations there is 
no trace of the servant and mas- 
ter relationship between the two 
departments. The last man the 
advertising manager would want 
to associate with would be a 
weak-kneed editor who tried to 


-pander to him and to some adver- 


tiser. The kind of an. editor 
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which the advertising department 
can “sell” to the customers is a 
free-thinking and free-acting edi- 
tor whose independence and self- 
respect are apparent, whose grip 
on his readers is genuine and 
sure. This is the kind of an 
editor who can create advertising 
value that will last. It is the kind 
of an editor whose activities the 
advertising manager can go out 
and capitalize in a permanent way. 

We who are gathered here all 
know these facts. But we owe it 
to our profession to state them 
over and over again both in our 
public and our private expressions 
in order that knowledge of our 
standards may be more thoroughly 
and _ generally understood by 
everybody. 

Now just as the advertising de- 
partment has learned to respect 
and value the independence of the 
editorial department—so has the 
modern editorial department 
learned to respect and value the 
art and character of good adver- 
tising. Let’s get right down to 
nuts and bolts and say what is 


the fact, namely, that the wise 


editor is studying advertising 
methods and learning everything 
from them that he can. He is 
learning all that he can for the 
legitimate purpose of making his 
own pages more effective. For 
wherein does an editorial page 
differ in essentials from an ad- 
vertising page? There is no dif- 
ference. An editorial page is 
really an advertisement of certain 
facts or ideas or principles or en- 
tertainment or inspiration which 
the editor wants to communicate 
to just as many readers as pos- 
sible. The more an editor knows 
about the art of advertising, the 
more readers will he reach and 
influence and move to action. 
And the more readers an editor 
is able to grip, the more powerful 
a medium will he create for the 
benefit of advertisers who have 
useful goods to sell. The prime 
requisite in both cases is that the 
goods be worth while—that the 
-effort be honest—that the ideas 
and the merchandise be of genu- 
ine value to the reader. 
Personal service to the reader 
in one form or another is the 


bottom rock upon which every 
successful publishing venture must 
rest. All advertising that pays 
and all salesmanship that succeeds 
is personal in character. No 
matter how general any adver- 
tisement may appear it must be 
directed toward a personal sale— 
that is, if it is a successful ad- 
vertisement. Advertisements are 
not written and published for the 
good of humanity in general or 
for the promulgation of abstract 
principles. They are written and 
published for the good of hu- 
manity in particular—for the good 
of the individual, and through the 
individual for the good of human- 
ity. Honest advertisements are 
written for the direct purpose of 
influencing you and me to dig up 
our dollars for things which will 
be useful to us. 


EDITORS WHO “SELL” THEIR PART OF 
PUBLICATION HELP ADVERTISING 


This, I take it, is what the 
modern editor can learn from the 
art of advertising and apply in 
his own work. The editor with 
advertising instinct or training 
will edit in a way that will in- 
fluence his readers personally and 
move them individually to think 
and to act. If the editor gets hold 
of his readers, on, their personal 
side,.if he is a personal factor in 
their lives, if he comes to be a 
source of information and influ- 
ence toward which the reader 
turns, he will cultivate an atmos- 
phere in his publication which 
will tend to be of direct value to 
the advertiser. He will cultivate 
an audience which will read at- 
tentively and personally what the 
advertiser has to say, because it 
reads attentively and personally 
what the editor has to say. In 
both the editorial pages and the 
advertising pages—if the work is 
done thoroughly and honestly— 
the reader will derive benefit. He 
will form the habit of shopping 
in the book. Good sales in the 
editorial pages will lead to good 
sales in the advertising pages. 
Definite service to the reader will 
be found throughout the whole 
publication—an ideal condition 
for the reader, for the advertiser 
and for the editor. 
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Try It Out in the South First 


@ And play it safe! 


Q This is not a command, but a suggestion to the 
advertiser or agent who has everything at stake on 
the outcome of a trial campaign—and who must win 
with the initial appropriation. 

q Any territory won’t do. Choose a section that is unusually prosperous ; 
where the standard of living is growing in leaps and bounds; where the lux- 


uries of yesterday are the necessities of to-day; and where both consumer 
and dealer believe in, and freely respond to advertising and advertised goods, 


q The South is such a territory, and offers the ideal testing ground for the 


advertiser who wants quick action and definite traceable results. 
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HOUSTON, 


Saw antonio © Gator 


More than a quarter of 
a million twice a month, 


g One outstanding feature that makes the South a desirable and economical 
field for trying out new propositions is the fact that with a population 80 per 
cent. Rural, one big farm paper covers it so completely that no other me- 
dium. is necessary. 


q Published in the heart of Dixie, and reaching more than one-quarter 
million of the most prosperous southern farm homes twice a month, no 
advertiser will go wrong who first tries the 


OUIHERN I 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 


q The Ruralist invites correspondence with, and offers advertisers and pros- 
pective advertisers the kind of cooperation most needed to insure success, 
It’s part of our regular service. 


THE SOUTH’S FOREMOST FARM PAPER 


Member Audit Bureau of. Circulations 


CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
J.C. Billingslea, Advertising Building A. H. Billingslea, No. 1 Madison Avenue 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE: DETROIT OFFICE: 


A. D. McKinney, 3rd Nat'l Bank Bldg. Chas. H. Anthony, Kresge Building 
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IF YOU KNEW 


~The People of 
Great Britain 


YOU would be after their 
trade mighty quick. 


THE WAR has made a differ- 
ence; it has created a new mar- 
ket for many AMERICAN 
products that previously would 
never have been looked at. 
There are many reasons for this. 
Ask me about them. You can 
test this market by the sole 
use of 


London 

Opinion 

The Witty W eekly 
The paper not only pos- 


\sesses a home circulation 
but the entire confidence 
of its readers. 


They Buy 
Advertised Goods 


“IF IT’S ADVERTISED IN L. O. 
IT’S GUARANTEED 


os 


\ ~ i 3 





Advertisement Manager, 


Chandos Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 





One thing hard to dodge in this 
world is the desire for self-im- 
provement. Human beings are 
eager to get on. What they want 
and what they need is informa- 
tion of all kinds which they can 
translate into action that will be 
of benefit to themselves. That is 
a law of life. And the man who 
cannot help his fellows as well as 
himself will have no _ influence 
with his fellows, because he gives 
them nothing. And so the more 
personal and definite our service 
becomes—both in selling merchan- 
dise and in providing ideas and 
inspiration—the greater our pow- 
er. And the greater our power 
the greater our risk to destroy 
that power if we use it carelessly 
or dishonestly. 


Public Will Know About 
Textan 


Textan, the shoe sole manufactured 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company, is now 
being advertised in consumer mediums 
The full car-card service is being used 
in the elevated and subway cars of New 
York and also in Boston and eight or 
ten smaller cities adjacent to Boston in 
what might be termed boot and shoe 
manufacturing territory. 

Regarding other features of the cam- 
paign, E. C. Tibbitts, the company’s ad- 
vertising manager, said: 

“Our newspaper advertising for Tex- 
tan is very extensive, appearing as it 
does in over a thousand papers, and 
while the space used is not particularly 
large, the fact that it is a part and par- 
cel of large space copy used, in the main, 
for Goodrich Tires, assures us of pre- 
ferred position and, we believe, a con- 
spicuousness which would be _ hardly 
possible if the copy in its present size 
appeared detached and crowded among 
larger advertisements. 

“We also intend using a selected list 
of magazines—in fact, we are trying to 
make this advertising programme well 
rounded out. 

“In addition to the consumer appeal 
through newspapers, magazines, car 
cards, and also a certain amount of 
poster work—lI refer in particular to 
small posters for a showing on subway 
and elevated road platforms—a strong 
dealer appeal will be, made through the 
use of direct-by-mail advertising litera- 
ture, coupled with display cards, win- 
dow displays, etc.” 


From Newspaper to Oxweld 
Acetylene Co. 

R. D. MacMillen, for eleven years 
business manager of the Paducah, Ky., 
Evening Sun, will become connected 
with the Oxweld Acetylene Company. 
Chicago, on July 1. 
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Big Figures About Little 
Things 

The production of pins of all varie- 
ties in the United States in 1914 was 
valued at $2,713,782. Common or toilet 
pins formed the principal variety, the 
production of which was valued at 
$1,248,757. These pins were made of 
steel and brass wire, and the quantities 
were reported to the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census partly in pounds and 
partly in packs of 3,360 and 3,600 pins 
each. The production of metal hairpins 
was 9,242,012 gross, valued at $528,362, 
and of safety pins, 4,744,303 gross, val- 
ued at $936,663. The output of hooks 
and eyes was reported as 1,076,177 great 
gross, valued at $1,394,745 

The production of needles in the 
United States, which consists almost en- 
tirely of knitting-machine and sewing- 
machine needles, amounted to 168,644,- 
000 in 1914 and was valued at $1,273,- 
084, Of this amount 94,099,000, or 55.8 
per cent, were knitting-machine needles, 
valued at $621,784, and 74,545,000, or 
44.2 per cent, sewing-machine needles, 
valued at $651,300. The production of 
hand-sewing needles was confined to 
three establishments, which manufac- 
tured about 90,000 needles during 1914. 
This production consisted largely of the 
small variety of hand-sewing needles, 
but it also included a considerable num- 
ber of the large variety used for car- 
pets, bags and other heavy work. 

Returns for 1914 were received by the 
Census Bureau from 63 establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of needles, 
pins and hooks and eyes, the products 
of which were valued at $8,952,037. 
For 1909 there were reported 57 estab- 
lishments, with products valued at $7,- 
108,996. The value of the annual pro- 
duction, therefore, increased during the 
five years by $1,843,041, or 25.9 per 
cent.—Commerce Reports. 


Links Auto Accessory to Well- 
known Cars 


Current copy of the Champion Spark 
Plug Company in trade papers centers 
around some one particular car with 
which Champion spark plugs are fur- 
nished as regular equipment. The ob- 
ject is to bring forcibly to the attention 
of automobile dealers the fact that 
these cars are thus equipped and to 
emphasize the special type of spark 
plug needed for the various makes of 
cars. 

One of the early advertisements in 
the series, beginning this month, pic- 
tured the. Ford, while in other ‘trade 
journals the Pathfinder and Maxwell 
were shown as cars with which Cham- 
pion spark plugs are furnished as fac- 
tory, equipment. 

he Champion company’s advertising 
department first confers with the adver- 
tising department of the manufacturer 
whose car it is intended to feature, to 
get its ideas of the way the car should 

e shown up and the layout is after- 
wards submitted to the car manufacturer 
for his final approval. It is intended 
to continue the series until the entire 
list of cars specifying Champion spark 
plugs have been covered. 
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_ COLLIN 
ARMSTRONG 


Incorporated 


The house of Mercier 
Freres & Cie., pro- 
ducers of rouges, face- 
powders, smelling salts 
and other fine toilet 
specialties, have enlisted 
. this organization as 
their advertising agents. 


To the maker of any 
other product sold in 
a drug store we should 
like to demonstrate, 
specifically, our fitness 
to extend an unusually 
efficient business- 
bringing service. 


EXECUTIVE 
STAFF 


Collin Armstrong 
Harry L. Cohen 
Charles Hartner 
L. L. Robbins 
Howard H. Imray 
Frank G. Smith 


1457-63 BROADWAY 


at 42nd Street 
New York City 
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4,000 Country Papers 
Failed to Send Rates 








A Strange Apathy Toward Pros- 
pective “Foreign” Advertising 
Revealed by President of Ameri- 
can Press  Association—Pub- 
lishers Wouldn’t Cash Checks— 
What Is Needed 





ge F country newspapers do not 
get their share of national 
advertising it is their own fault,” 
said Courtland Smith, president 
of the American Press Associa- 
tion, speaking before the conven- 
tion of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, in New York, last 
week. “National advertisers are 
fully awake to the value of the 
country newspaper in its field, but 
the methods of many country ed- 
itors are such that it is almost 
impossible to do business with 
them. Before they can hope to 
secure the amount of advertising 
they really deserve they must 
learn to run their advertising de- 
partments in a business-like man- 
ner.” 

Mr. Smith stated that his or- 
ganization has in the bank at the 
present time more than $8,000, 
which is there because country 
newspaper owners have failed to 
cash checks sent them in payment 
for advertising. “In some in- 
stances three checks have been 
sent, one after the other, the two 
duplicates in red ink, and still 
the publishers fail to cash them,” 
he said. “Recently an endeavor 
was made to secure the advertis- 
ing rates of all the newspapers 
in the country for a very exten- 
sive campaign. Four thousand 
papers failed, after repeated in- 
quiry, to respond with their rates, 
and naturally they had to be 
omitted.” 

That fifty per cent of the rate- 
cutting by country newspapers is 
the result of pure carelessness is 
an opinion Mr. Smith deduces 
from his many years’ experience 
with thousands of papers. “We 
have found.that half of the pub- 
lishers offer a lower rate simply 
because they have .forgotten what 
they offered us before. Among 
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the newspapers which publish a 
printed rate-card not one per cent 
will cut their rates, and the num- 
ber is steadily decreasing, The 
publishers’ carelessness, however, 
does not stop with the matter 


of setting their rates. A few 
years ago one advertising agency 
was pocketing a profit of $40,000 
a year by ignoring all first bills 
for advertising. Many publishers 
never sent another and did not 
receive a cent, while the client 
paid full rate for every paper on 
the list. Happily, this condition 
has been cleaned up voluntarily 
by the agents. 

“The country newspaper pub- 
lisher must learn the meaning of 
effective co-operation with his ad- 
vertisers. He need not become 
a salesman, but he can do very 
effective work in seeing that his 
advertisers are well represented 
in his town.” 


Vigilance Work Must Reach 
the Consumer 


Vigilance work will attain desired re- 
sults much more quickly if the public 
can be inspired to a greater confidence 
in advertising. A buyer who has once 
been defrauded easily loses confidence 
in, not only that advertiser who has 
taken advantage of his trust, but in 
other firms as well. Reliance in the 
advertiser is one of the corner stones of 
business success, and if that trust is 
shaken a great amount of time, energy 
and advertising space is required to re- 
store faith in advertising copy. If the 
Vigilance Bureau does its work prop- 
erly the consumer will. be impressed 
with the sincerity and honesty of most 
advertising, and be made to feel that 
he can accept most statements at face 
value. When this is accomplished more 
advertised goods will be purchased and 
the returns from each dollar spent for 
space will be increased; the effect is 
beneficial to both buyer and seller; the 
buyer is better satisfied with his pur- 
chases, and the merchant sells more 
goods at a reduced expense. 

It is desirable that the consumer be 
made to know that the plan of vigilance 
work seeks to gain the co-operation of 
advertisers so that each printed as well 
as spoken word of the advertiser will 
carry more weight and sell more goods. 
If it is necessary for the buyer to dis- 
count statements of value or of fact 
made by the advertiser, is there any 
way of determining as to the percentage 
of that discount? How is the buyer to 
know whether the advertiser is a 10 per 
cent liar, a 25 per cent liar, a 50 per 
cent liar, or a liar to some greater ex- 
tent?—C. A. Burnham, before the Phil- 
adelphia Convention, A. A. C. of W. 
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Growing With A 
Growing City! 
THE DES MOINES 


Register and 
Tribune 


Morning, Evening & Sunday 














Largest daily and Sunday circula- 
tion of any newspaper in a city of 
150,000 population in America. 


MORNING AND EVENING 
wer Paid) 





May, 





May, 

May, 

Increase in 5 years 
30,857 daily 





SUNDAY 
(Net Paid) 
Mays WIL. yo 605s cess 28,405 
May, 1918. ........05. > 
Ne, CRE ee a oe 39,414 
May, Ct sb ote nek raed io’ces 
New thirteen-story home of May, 1916... 22.2222, 161687 
THE DES MOINES Increase in 5 years 
REGISTER and TRIBUNE 33,132 Sunday 


now in course of construction 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
at 713-715-717 Locust Street. 






; JNO. GLASS 
The newspapers will occupy Peoples Gas Building 
: CHICAGO 
the entire first five floors 
I. A. KLEIN 
and basement. Metropolitan Tower 





New York 
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CATALOG HOUSES 
With 


Large Mailing Lists 


INARA 


Investigate 


Hall Service 


Teen 


It embraces all the essentials that 

are required to produce satisfactory 

printing service on unusually 
large contracts 


Average Production for 1915 
OVER 80 TONS PER DAY 


The World’s Greatest Printers 
of Catalogs and Magazines 
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Fitting Your “Literature” to the 
Dealers’ Special Needs 


An Investigation Discloses What Features Dealers Like of Manu- 


facturers’ 


Offerings 


By C. E. Walters 


Of The Walters Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Portion of address before the Direct 
Advertising Departmental at the Phila- 
delphia Convention, A. A. C. of 


L=E™ S go straight to the dealer 
himself and see what he says 
about co-operation. 

A large wagon manufacturer in 
the Middle West recently con- 
ducted a contest in which he 
offered cash prizes to dealers pre- 
senting the best suggestions for 
increasing the sales of his wagons. 
From New York to Oregon, from 
North Dakota to Southern Texas, 
practical plans based on experi- 
ence came pouring in. In these 
suggestions advertising played a 
very prominent part and particu- 
larly advertising co-operation be- 
tween manufacturer and dealer. 
Almost without exception the 
dealer placed strong emphasis 
upon the value of advertising 
sent to prospects over his own 
name and bearing his personal 
message about the wagons. Let- 
ters on dealer letterheads were 
mentioned more frequently than 
any other form of advertising, 
and following them closely were 
newspaper advertisements, folders 
and booklets written from the 
dealer’s viewpoint, 


EXAMPLES OF HELP AFFORDED 


One dealer urged prefacing 
selling talk about the wagons with 
some complimentary reference to 
the individual farmer’s own suc- 
cess such as his new buildings or 
his big cream checks. He was 
willing to take the burden of 
putting the local flavor into the 
advertising if the manufacturer 
would furnish him with the neces- 
sary technical descriptions and 
forceful selling talk. 

A half hour’s chat with a live- 
wire druggist" who opened up 
about two years ago in a territory 
apparently oversupplied with drug 


them, he refuses to hand out or 
1 


stores, but by better merchandis- 
ing, better salesmanship and bet- 
ter store service has outdistanced 
his competitors, proved most sug- 
gestive. At the time of the inter- 
view a very attractive Welch 
Grape Juice trim occupied his 
front window. number of 
framed cards, calling attention to 
features of store service and 
goods, without specifying brands, 
were hung on his walls. These, 
by the way, were supplied by a 
wholesaler of drugs and _ toilet 
articles and were endorsed as just 
the kind of co-operation which he 
welcomed. Neat hangers and 
wall cards from kodak and photo 
supply houses featured a section 
of the store devoted to photo- 
graphic materials. 

This druggist expressed himself 
as glad to use any good display 
materials furnished by any manu- 
facturer or wholesaler whose 
goods he had in stock and could 
endorse. While professing ina- 
bility to trace many direct returns 
to those advertising helps he was 
strong in the belief that they 
were of real benefit to his busi- 
ness. He. occasionally furnishes 
manufacturers with lists of peo- 
ple in his vicinity for the purpose 
of sending out special letters or 
folders, but states that the effect 
has not been perceptible. As a 
general practice he refuses to 
order goods for the sake of get- 
ting advertising or display matter 
free, although salesmen occasion- 
ally come to him with unusually 
practical plans for creating busi- 
ness in this way and induce him 
to accept their propositions. He 
positively will not use advertising 
matter on lines which he cannot 
personally recommend. For ex- 
ample, while carrying patent med- 
icines in order to meet calls for 
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display any patent-medicine ad- 
vertising whatever. 

A successful hardware dealer in 
a town of five thousand people 
enters a very valid complaint 
against many of the booklets and 
circulars which dealers send him 
or offer to send out for him. 
These, he says, too frequently de- 
scribe an entire line of which he 
may be handling but one or two 
numbers. For instance, a stove 
manufacturer, one or two of 
whose heaters he is handling, 
often includes several! numbers in 
booklets and circulars sent him. 
He is averse to distributing these 
because they advertise something 
which he doesn’t have on sale and 
he wants to stand back of the ad- 
vertising that goes out from his 
store. 


WANTS TO BE BENEFITED HIMSELF 


The advertising manager of a 
large metropolitan department 
store criticizes the advertising 
helps offered him by manufactur- 
ers as being stereotyped and lack- 
ing in real “sales-clinching value. 
Most of them, in his opinion, go 
away over the heads of the store’s 
trade. Instead of encouraging 
manufacturers to send on’ adver- 
tising matter which they may have 
on hand, he insists on seeing 
samples before agreeing to make 
use of this advertising. While 
using booklets, folders and other 
literature quite freely as package 
inserts, invoice inserts, etc. he 
insists that it shall not be of a 
merely general nature but must 
specifically advertise his store. 
Matter which might be sent out 
for another store in the city by 
simply changing the imprint gets 
no consideration. 

He also insists that the regular 
style name-cut used by his house 
appear on all advertising and that 
it bear the union label. 

His advice to the manufacturer 
is “Find out exactly what class of 
trade is being catered te by the 
individual store to whom you 
offer co-operation and then fur- 
nish the sort of advertising that 
will appeal to that class.” 

Investigation shows that many 
dealers who are rather unrespon- 
sive to the ordinary forms of ad- 





vertising heips may be influenced 
to effective local co-operation by 
offering them special trade-pro- 
moting plans or schemes. One of 
the larger fountain-pen manufac- 
turers has met with great success 
by getting up prize contests, giving 
the dealers full and explicit in- 
structions for conducting these, 
and furnishing them with rule 
folders, electrotypes of newspaper 
advertisements and miscellaneous 
advertising matter. This same 
manufacturer, by the way, is using 
clever “movie” slides, illustrating 
a special feature of his pen, with 
excellent results and also finds 
that the time-worn blotter is ap- 
preciated by his trade. 

A furnace manufacturer in the 
Middle West supplies his dealers 
with letterheads imprinted with 
their own names and brief busi- 
ness messages. [Illustrations of 
heaters and the manufacturer’s 
trade-mark on these letterheads 
give him valuable publicity while 
the imprinting individualizes it 
for the dealer’s use. 

A large paint manufacturer has 
worked out a system of localized 
selling helps (including individual 
typewritten letters to prospects, 
handsome booklets, folders and 
color-cards, window displays, 
signs and hangers) that is so thor- 
ough, so practical and shows such 
an intelligent understanding of 
local selling conditions that his 
own dealers are enthusiastic over 
it and he also finds it, in many 
cases, the deciding factor that 
swings accounts his way. 

Interviews like these—X-ray 
pictures of actual business condi- 
tions—show that the typical dealer 
is really in a receptive attitude 
toward co-operation. He is criti- 
cal, however, wants helps . that 
really help, based on an intelligent 
understanding of his store, his 
goods and his trade. He is will- 
ing to use good display material 
that fits his windows and store 
and counter signs of practical 
form and snappy appearance. He 
is willing to send out advertising 
matter and even help pay the 
postage on it if this matter really 
advertises his store and is not too 
obviously the manufacturer’s mes- 
sage with a rubber-stamp imprint. 
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tlostones to SUCCESS 


A manutacture? who has been our chiont 
Sar one year has announced an in- 
crease OF GOO% in his business » 


during that period. Sek sh aes 


This increase had nothing to do with 
transient. war-bred prosperity, pee 


Lt was the direct result of'a hod 
national advertising campa n - plus 
a thorough reconstraction of lus dealer 
organization, in which we took an active 
part. Pie” Vance” a Pay “ e rs \ 


I was a simple problem in constructwe 


advertising and sound merchandising. 
The Flotchor Company 


Advertising Service «. 
Selling Counsel 
Printing 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Influence and Prestige 
in the Homes of Its Readers— 


a great deal more than mere numbers of 
copies sold —are the forces that make a 
newspaper a good advertising medium. 


THE SEVENTY- FIVE-YEAR-OLD 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


is the newspaper of quality and influence in 
Brooklyn and Long Island—the great home 
center of Greater New York. 


2,000,000 population 400,000 families 


IN BROOKLYN ALONE 


























Universal 
Model E 


THE DEALER QUESTION 


SOLVED! 


Just the fixture to give you the display 
space you are looking for. Low in price 
and high in sales. A Universal fixture 
gives you 100 per cent. efficiency in dis- 
play space. Here’s what a Universal can 
do for you: 


INCREASE SALES 

SATISFY YOUR DEALERS 
vrete YOUR wt AT A GLANCE 
KE YOUR LINE ORDERLY 
INCREASE DISPLAY SPACE 500% 


Our “Service Department’ has at its 
command a factory of over 30,000 sq. 
ft., equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery for the manufacture and inven- 
tion of the most efficient and practical 
display fixtures. 

MODEL E ESPECIALLY MADE FOR 
Main frame fittea with 5 wood fillea wings, DISTRIBUTION AS ADVERTISING 
size 11x20 in., spaced 2 in. apart, covered PREMIUM. RESTS UNFASTENED 
with green burlap. ON CASE OR COUNTER. 


50 STYLES— ALL SIZES 


OVER 15,000 USERS IN 350 LINES 


Winner of Gold WCedal Panama-Pacific Exposition. Write for particulars 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION 


Twenty-third Street, West of Sixth Avenue, New York City 
Sales Agents Wanted in United States and Foreign Countries. 
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How a Church Can Advertise 


Description of a Campaign Planned on a Merchandising Basis 


By W. R. Hotchkin 


For Ten Years Sales and Advertising Manager of John Wanamaker’s, and Now 
with the Cheltenham Advertising Agency 


Portion of address before Church 
Advertising Conference in the os oe 


yhia Convention, A. A. C. of W., June 
8. 
E are told that, in the 
United States, there are 


fifty millions of people who have 
no church affiliation ! 

Fifty millions of people who 
yught to use our goods, but have 
not been supplied! 

hat an amazing field for the 
ambitious advertiser ! 

The first problem of the com- 
mercial advertiser is to analyze 
his commodity and dissect its 
various appeals to the many dif- 
ferent kinds of people who are 
likely to use it. 

In church work, exactly the 
same condition exists, and pre- 
cisely the same selling effort 
needs to be made, by various radi- 
cally different appeals. 

Since we are not able to dis- 
cuss the advertising of one defin- 
ite church, suppose we create a 
picture of an interesting type of 
church, and see how we would 
advertise it. 

Suppose the following are the 
characteristics, qualities, activi- 
ties, facilities and benefits that 
our church has to offer. 


PHYSICAL BENEFITS 


1. A comfortable, well-appoint- 
ed church home. 

2. An interesting, human, per- 
sonally magnetic pulpit orator. 

3. A pastor who is sociable, lik- 
able, universally respected. 

A church organ, and an or- 
ganist whose performances are 
stimulating, spiritually -as well as 
musically. 

A choir composed of real 
musical artists. 

6. Church societies that really 
promote genuine sociability and 
good-fellowship among the mem- 
bers. 


MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL BENEFITS 


7. A faith that provides cour- 
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age and assurance, for this world 
and the future. 

8. Church friends who contrib- 
ute to the real joy of living. 

9. Sunday services that are a 
mental and spiritual stimulus. 

10. Weekly musical events that 
inspire and entertain. 

11. Social functions providing 
diversion and enjoyment. 

12. Sunday schools that share 
responsibility for educating the 
children in religious knowledge. 

The things we have to sell are 
not such as we must force down 
the throats of our own members 
or outsiders. They are things of 
the highest possible value, and we, 
as advertisers for our churches, 
are inexcusably ignorant unless 
we can make every argument al- 
luring, so as to arouse desire, and 
make the thing we have to offer 
seem to be the most desirable 
thing in the world to those whom 
we wish to win 

Why have we ‘failed of fullest 
success in the past? 

Either because we didn’t have 
goods that were desirable; or be- 
cause we didn’t properly exploit 
them. 

Have we assumed that it was 
the duty of people to come to 
church, and tried to force obedi- 
ence on them? 

Have we tried to force people 
to accept “eternal salvation” ? 

Are we trying to sell them es- 
cape from hell? 

People were never more spirit- 
ually minded than they are to- 


ay. 

Not in the old ignorant wzy, do 
they fear hell and hope for heav- 
en; but, with an immeasurably 
deeper intelligence they realize 
man’s insignificance, weakness and 
helplessness in the realm of In- 
finity. 

They are open to the right ap- 
peal; but their minds close to 
the mere dogmatic appeal, or the 
artificial religious appeal; just as 
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their allurement fades away in a 
church, or a church society, where 
an artificial atmosphere makes 
religion seem like something out- 
side of human nature. 

Religion must be something 
that we.can live and love. It 
must be something that blends 
with every activity of human hap- 
piness. The religion~that chills 
any normal human emotion is ar- 
tificial and therefore repellent to 
normal human beings. 

We can neither advertise nur 
sell anything that is naturally re- 
pellent. A religion that: is repel- 
lent has something the matter 
with it, and should not be adver- 
tised. The more we advertise 
goods that are not perfect, the 
harder we make it to sell our 
goods when they are perfect. 

Naturally devout people will be 
attracted by a church “home.” 

Mentally alert people will be 
interested in live sermons. 

Music-loving people will be at- 
tracted by the organ and the 
choir, if the artists are high- 
grade. . 

The social life of the church 
will win its own friends, if it is 
of the right character, and will 
add weight of attractiveness to 
the church advertising. 

Every church should have an 
object—some special work to do. 
A church, as a mere place of re- 
ligious “entertainment” for its 
members, is an anomaly, and will 
die of rust—as hundreds have 
died. The church should be the 
active center of its community, 
and should always have some 
public activity under way. 

Thus our subjects for adver- 
tising would include .the follow- 
ing: 

1. The enthusiastic weekly ex- 
ploitation of the sermon of the 
pastor. 

2. Large advertising of the mu- 
sical programme for each serv- 
ice. 

3. Frequent advertising to pro- 
mote the public work of the 
church. 

4. Live advertising of the so- 
cial events of the church. 

5. Advertising features of in- 
terest to children for the Sunday 
school. 
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6. Frequent advertisements, in 
the form of human-nature ‘stories, 
to encourage Christian living and 
practical charity. 

But it costs money to adver- 
tise. .How shall we find the ways 
and means? 

In the first place it pays to ad- 
vertise. Advertising will definite- 
ly cause church growth—if the 
church deserves to grow. 

If the church grows, the collec- 
tions will be larger; the members 
will be willing to contribute. more, 
and there will be more of them 
to contribute. 

As a straight business invest 
ment for the church, advertising 
shculd pay its own way, as it does 
in any other worthy business. 

If there is not enough money 
in the treasury to pay for the ad- 
vertising, I would make an esti- 
mate of the annual cost, and ask 
for definite advertising contribu- 
tions to support this work; and 
do it consistently, regularly. year- 
in-and-year-out, as other business 
concerns do it. 


HOW TO ADVERTISE 


The church should buy regular 
advertising space in the home 
newspapers, in which to advertise 
its feature sermons and its mu- 
sic. This is the one most power- 
ful advertising medium—read by 
members. and the public, too. 

Every locality newspaper will 
print as news the story of the 
social and welfare events of the 
church, if they are real news 
stories. The only requirement of 
the advertiser will be to write up 
the news in an interesting’ way, 
and send the story to the various 
papers. Every church should con- 
tribute a.good live story every 
week; but someone must be made 
responsible for the writing of it, 
and this person must have strong 
news sense, with. story-writing 
ability—to get best results. 

But, even enthusiastic ‘words 
must be earnest. There must be 
no writing of hollow. phrases. 
There must be no: exaggeration, 
no conventional twaddle. 

Put human nature into the 
story, and make every word nhat- 
ural. Touch the human sympz- 
thies. Don’t command. Rarely 
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An Idea That Is Making Good 


2, Oris THE 
KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 





Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


ERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 
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HOTELS STATLER 


Rates from $12° Per Day 
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BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
450 Rooms 450: Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


A Statler Room 


WE furnish you a good bed, in a clean, light, well-ventilated, 

pleasant room; a luxurious bath and shave in your own pri- 
vate bath-room. You don’t have to ask for ice-water—a circu- 
lating system brings it to you—you don’t have to ask for sta- 
tionery—it’s in your writing desk; you don’t have to ask for a 
morning paper—it’s left under your door before you wake (and 
there’s no charge). Such things as these are but the starting 
point of the complete, interested service you get at Hotels Statler 
—where “the guest is always right.” And you get them whether 
you pay $1.50 or $6 for your room. ¢ 


You'll always find other advertising men at the Statler. 
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Experience 


“Any experience in 
beds>?’’ growled the New 
Boss. ‘“Sure—I was 
bern in one!” 


We weren’t born in 
afour-colorshop. But 
practical four-color 
printing was born in 
our shop. 


We nursed it thru in- 
fancy, guided its 
youth, and raised it to 
the big success it is 
to-day. 


Hence our matchless 
experience. Our rep- 
utation for perfect 
four-color work. 


**COLOR’’—32 pages of point- 
ers on profitable publicity. FREE 
copy on request. 


QUADRI-COLOR 
COMPANY 
Color Printers and Engravers 


306 EAST 28rp ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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entreat. Maintain public respect 
for the thing you have to sell. 

Don’t give the impression that 
it is necessary to force members 
to go to church; and don’t make 
people think that you must beg 
outsiders to come. 

Let your advertising create the 
impression—true and genuine as 
you know it to be—that church 
attendance is a delight which you 
invite others to share; and that 
your religion is a joy which you 
are eager for them also to realize. 





Publicity and the Auto 
Section 


Tue B. F. Gooprich Company 


Axron, O., June 17, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The May 2d issue of Printers’ InK 
published an article over W. D. Ball’s 
signature, the subject of which was, 
“Automobile Section, Free from Guile, 
Pays.” Mr. Ball is auto editor of the 
Providence Journal, and throughout his 
article gives himself the credit of edit- 
ing an ideal auto section. He is of the 
opinion that unless auto editors follow 
his advice, i.e.-—eliminate the “‘monoto- 
nous stuff,” “blurb” and “‘must’’ copy 
furnished by automobile and accessory 
manufacturers—the auto section must 
go. Mr. Ball says: “The nonpareil re- 
hash of display advertising is ridiculed 
by the reader and is a burden for the 
newspaper to carry.” We agree with 
Mr. Ball that there should be a more 
strict censorship of articles coming from 
manufacturers. The auto editors should 
demand, and do to a large extent, that 
articles they publish should not “toot 
the manufacturer’s horn” too loudly, and 
that the text be of either news or edu- 
cational interest. The majority of the 
large metropolitan dailies adhere to this 
rule closely. 

The personnel of the advertising de- 
partment of large manufacturers con- 
sists of a good percentage of “news- 
paper graduates.” Their resources and 
efficiency are far greater than the one- 
man auto section of the news- 
paper. What would be the value and 
nature of articles gleaned by the news- 
paper itself? Would they be authentic, 
and would the newspaper articles deal 
with subjects of interest to motorists 
with the specialized insight of the manu- 
facturers? 

We feel that the auto section would 
decrease fifty per cent in interest. The 
readers would soon detect the amateur- 
ish style of the “‘auto journal rehash.” For 
the auto section editor would be com- 
pelled to “‘steal’? the bulk of his mate- 
rial from the automobile publications. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company sent the 
Providence Journal auto section editor, 
Mr. Ball, a story of the Goodrich tire 
caliper. Mr. Ball censored this article, 
making no mention of the B. F. Good 
rich Company, as he has done with prac- 
tically rg! article coming from them. 
We would like to know whether the ar- 
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ticle would carry more weight coming 
from the Providence Journal than it 
would from an institution of the 
Goodrich Company’s reputation? _ 

In the instance of the tire caliper 
story, Mr. Ball attempts a scientific ex- 
planation of a tire caliper which he re- 
wrote from the Goodrich tire caliper 

ublicity story. Inasmuch as the B. F. 

oodrich becmagern | is the one manufac- 
turer of a tire caliper in the world, the 
article being protected by patents, the 
automobile section reader would most 
certainly listen more readily to Good- 
rich than to a_ boiler-plate-resembling 
article by an automobile editor of a 
daily newspaper. 

Will the reader be more impressed 
by a statement made by the Providence 
Journal than one made by reputable spe- 
cialists? 

Of course the auto section will always 
be made up of good and bad material. 
But this is true of every section of 
every newspaper. 

e€ question the following statement 
made by Mr. Ball in his article: “The 
reader welcomes the auto section of the 
Providence Journal’s type—one whose 
text is paid for by the newspaper in- 
stead of by the manufacturer.” 

e would like to know who pays for 
the censored articles which made up 
seventy-five per cent of the Providence 
Journal’s auto section columns? The 
tire caliper story is an every-day-occur- 
rence example. Does the Journal pay 
for the articles it censors and publishes? 
Tue B. F. Gooprich Company. 


Colleges May Have Basis of 
Good Ad Course 


An illustration from the experience 
of the University of Texas may empha- 
size the importance of taking advantage 
of established courses and methods in 
planning a new curriculum. Because of 
its location there has been a great deal 
of interest in Texas in Latin-American 
questions. Until last year no attempt 
had been made to provide special train- 
ing in the university for foreign service 
of any sort. In 1915 a self-constituted 
committee from the departments of Busi- 
ness Administration, History, Spanish, 
Government, Law and Geology made a 
study of the possibilities of training for 
Latin-American trade and service in 
Texas. A surprising result of this study 
was the information that there were al- 
ready being given in detached and un- 
related form special courses on foreign 
— sufficient to give very satis- 
actory training for foreign service.— 
—John E. Treleven at the Philadelphia 
Convention, A. A. C. of W. 


John Othen Advanced on 
“Metropolis” 


John Othen has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Jacksonville, 
Fla., Metropolis. He has been a mem- 
ber of the staff for the past four years. 
Prior to that time he was with the 
Washington Herald, The Player and 
Vanity Fair. 
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39% Gain 


In Eastern Foreign 
Advertising during 
first five months of 


1916, made by 
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Why? 


It Pays 


Eastern Representatives 


Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 

































United States Army Must Advertise 
to Get Recruits 


Present Methods Have Proved Inadequate Even to Provide Enough Men 
for a Smaller Standing Army 


Special Washington Correspondence 

EVER in the world will the 

United States Army be able 
to secure the thousands of new 
recruits needed to fill the new 
regiments provided for under the 
army-reorganization scheme un- 
less the War Department shakes 
off its sloth and enters in earnest 
upon a carefully planned national 
advertising campaign. This is not 
merely the opinion of ‘practical 
advertising men—they have held 
this view all along. An investi- 
gation for Printers’ INK this 
week has disclosed that it is also 
the opinion of a large number of 
leading Governmental officials in 
‘Washington—officials in pretty 
nearly every branch of the Gov- 
ernment except the one most vi- 
tally concerned. 

Most significant of all, it is the 
view also in the United States 
Navy Department, where a suc- 
cess has been made of advertis- 
ing for recruits that renders all 
the more conspicuous by contrast 
the failure which in a measure 
has already attended the publicity 
campaign to get recruits for the 
Army and the yet more serious 
failure that now threatens the 


War Department unless it speed- . 


ily mends its ways. Of course, 
the Navy officers are guarded in 
their criticisms of the recruiting 
methods of the other arm of the 
service, and none of them, nat- 
urally, wants to be quoted, but a 
well-informed -Navy man, in ef- 
fect, voiced the sentiment in the 
Department when he said: 

“The Army never will be able 
to get the recruits it needs until 
it lays the foundation by a well- 
planned national advertising cam- 
paign, such as was conducted by 
the Navy Department some years 
ago. . Lately the Navy has been 
recruited to its full strength, and 
consequently we have not needed 
to advertise as heavily as we did 


a few years ago, but that we are ie 
1 


in this fortunate position is due, 
in no small measure, to the na- 
tional advertising we did a while 
back and to the energetic follow- 
up which has been worked on 
the prospects thus gained. 

“Just to illustrate the cumula- 
tive effect of a national advertis- 
ing campaign, take the case of 
the money we invest in mediums 
of general circulation...-You may 
remember that some Government 
officials who had little or no ex- 
perience in advertising criticized 
the Navy Department very se- 
verely for this use of advertising 
space in general magazines, par- 
ticularly the - high-class ‘literary 
magazines that presumably would 
not be read by many of the young 
men who might be expected to 
enlist. To be sure, in direct re- 
sults the advertising in those gen- 
eral magazines made a_ poorer 
showing than almost any other 
class of mediums employed, but 
that advertising served a purpose 
as a campaign of education that, 
in the long run, has amply justi- 
fied the outlay made. In later 
years a very large proportion. of 
our inquiries have come from par- 
ents who are thinking of placing 
their sons in the service, and 
very many of these iriquiries have 
been traced to that advertising we 
did in the magazines years ago.” 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICER SAYS 
SYSTEM IS LACKING 


The difference between | the 
War Department and the Navy 
Department in the attitudé off ad- 
vertising has never been. more 
strikingly ‘revealed than by the 
comments elicited by the publica- 
tion in the New: York Sunday 
Times of an interview in which 
Sergeant Henry J. Pearl, U. S. A., 
in charge of a recruiting district 
in New York City, bemoaned the 
“puller-in” policy: which compels 
Army recruiting. officers to seek 
recruits by sidewalk solicitation 
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stead of cultivating prospects 
discovered through systematic na- 
tional advertising. 

Commenting on this . advice 
from a man in his “selling organi- 
zation,” Colonel Match, in gen- 
eral charge of recruiting activi- 
ties at the War Department, said: 
“T am surprised that the New 
York Times should give half a 
column of its space to this state- 
ment from a non-commissioned 
officer. If the reporter had gone 
to the officer in charge of recruit- 
ing in New York he would have 
been given figures to prove that 
we are advertising and have been 
advertising right along. We are 
advertising not only in city news- 
papers, but in rural weeklies, in 
‘patent insides,’ etc., and we ‘in- 
tend to.extend our advertising 
just as rapidly as Congress will 
give us the money.” 

At the Navy Department an 
official who is well qualified to 


speak, but who does not care to. 


come out into the open as a vol- 
untary critic, said: “That young 
man certainly knew what he was 
talking about. Not a single ap- 
plication in two days—whew, 
there is certainly something rad- 
ically wrong with the Army sys- 
tem !” 

That the War Department and 
the Navy Department should be 
at, this writing so wide apart on 
advertising policy is the more sur- 
prising in view of the fact that 
such advertising as has been done 
for the Army has been patterned 
after the Navy advertising. Any 
advertising man will perhaps be 
able to substantiate this statement 
which is given on ‘the authority 
of naval officers—if he will place 
in deadly parallel. the booklet 
“The United States Army as a 
Career” and the booklet “The 
Making of a Man-o’:-Warsman,” 
which the Navy Department ran 
through several editions a few 
years ago. 


But, say the Federal critics of | 


the War Department’s way of do- 
ing things, there are booklets and 
booklets, and a recruiting pam- 
phlet compiled by army officers 
cannot be guaranteed to have the 
pulling power of a recruiting 
booklet gotten up for the Navy 
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by men*who have had ‘practical 
experience in the advertising 
business. One detail of the Army 
copy. that has caused the men who 
know to tear their hair is found 
at the foot of page 39 of “The 
United States Army as a Ca- 
reer,’ where, in extolling the 
food served to United States sol- 
diers, the statement is made, “The 
companies in the Army live far 
better than do the people who 
patronize the average one-dollar- 
a-day hotel.” “Do they think 
that they can attract the class of 
men that we desire to see in our 
Army,” said an official who thinks 
that what the War Department 
needs is a live advertising man- 
ager, “by telling prospective re- 
cruits that they will live as well 
as they would in a Bowery lodg- 
ing-house ?” 


ARMY DOESN’T PROVIDE INCENTIVE 
TO ENLIST 


In the estimation of advertis- 
ing agents who have called at the 
War Department on this recruit- 
ing proposition—and there have 
been a good many who have 
journeyed to Washington and 
gone away discouraged—the 
trouble is that certain influential 
officials in the office of the Adju- 
tant-General are obsessed with 
the idea that free publicity can 
be largely. depended upon. They 
bank heavily on such stimulants 
to interest as a flag flying outside 
a recruiting office and posters 
given free locations in post offices. 
Only a few days ago Brig.-Gen. 
Clarence R. Edwards, U. S. A.,, 
appeared before the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the United 
States Senate and talked hope- 
fully about what could be accom- 
plished by “adopting modern, 
business-like methods of recruit- 
ing,” but when it came to brass 
tacks, his main reliance was upon 
a scheme whereby “every. post- 
master in the country should be- 
made a recruiting agent for. the 
Army and Navy.” Then, as 
though it were a settled matter 
—a mere catering to instinctive, 
insistent demand—this officer 
went on to explain: “Under such 
a system, if a man wished to en- 
list it would be only necessary 
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Inland Storekeeper Wants a Man 


Here is a statement of INLAND STOREKEEPER’S growth in volume 
of advertising during the first four months of 1916: 


NN 004 bi ele wheats 29% pages 
SSRN AF 3934 pages 
March ............:...46% pages 
WE hed vevdeas anena 49 pages 


This record—coupled with proof of value to advertisers in 
widely diversified lines—creates the necessity for our adding 
another capable man to our advertising staff. 
Qualifications: Clean-cut, young enough to become enthusiastic 
about a publication which can prove its efficiency for adver- 
tisers by actual results secured for present advertisers; a man 
who has demonstrated that he is a salesman. 
For the right man there is a real opening right from the start, 
with exceptional future possibilities. All applications should 
give full details and must be made in writing to 

WM. G. PALMER, 

General Manager 

Inland Storekeeper, 

461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


The confidential character of all cor- 
respondence will be strictly regarded. 





















Salesmen equipped with a 


DeVry 


Portable MOTION 
PICTURE PROJECTOR 


obtain audiences easier and make |} 
more sales. They bring the moun- 
tain to Mahomet. 


Accommodates 1000 feet of stand- 
ard film. Weight, 19)4 pounds. 
Carries like a suitcase. Projects 
motion pictures two to sixty feet. 
In successful use by big manufac- }\' 
turers, corporations, railways, etc. 


Order a DeVry on approval. Let 
it sell itself to you. Catalog on 
request. 


TheDEVRY CORPORATION |= 


117 N. Fifth Avenue, Dept.1, Chicago, Ill. 
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for him to apply to the postmas- 
ter.” Not a word, mind you, as 
to providing an incentive for men 
to enlist. 

“What is the difficulty about 
recruiting?” was the question 
asked the other day by Senator 
Chamberlain, chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate, of Brig.-Gen. Henry 
P. McCain, the Adjutant-General 
of the United States Army. Ad- 
vertising men. may be interested 
in the reply of the official who 
has general supervision of Army 
recruiting and recruit advertising. 
Said he: “They do not enlist, 
Senator. We covered most of the 
territory in the United States. 
We had men stationed in the 
principal cities and at substations, 
and we then threw out canvass- 
ing parties and covered the whole 
country with posters and cards, 
advertisements of different kinds. 
We kept out in front of all sta- 
tions: an enlisted man to get in- 
formation and to give informa- 
tion. If we knew of any congre- 
gation of men anywhere we sent 
parties to look for recruits.” 

“What seems: to be the prin- 
cipal obstacle in the way of se- 
curing enlistments?” persisted 
Senator Chamberlain. 

“T do not know what you would 
call it,” said General McCain. 
“They simply do not enlist. If 
men have plenty of work, we have 
to go out and compete with em- 
ployment agencies everywhere. It 
is a case of competition.” 

It was in this connection that 
General McCain made the state- 
ment, which has provoked so 
much comment, to the effect that 
he believes that a maximum of 
50,000 recruits per year is the best 
that the War Department can do 
in enlisting. This 50,000 would 
cover re-enlistments as well as 
enlistments, and to appreciate how 
sadly the recruiting system is in 
need of advertising or some other 
tonic it is only necessary to call 
attention to the fact that last year 
a total of 41,000 men went out 
of the Army by reason of expi- 
ration of service and other 
causes. Thus, on a basis of 
50,000 newcomers and _ re-enlist- 


ments, there would be a net gain , 
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of only 9,000 a year, and, as a 
matter of fact, enlistments in 
1915 did not: reach the 50,000 fig- 
ure, but stopped at 45,111. And 
that, too, in the face of General 
McCain’s admission that it was 
an unusually favorable year— 
“We went at it more vigorously 
than ever before; there were 
some men out of employment and 
that helped, and this agitation for 


preparedness has made them 
think about it.” 
The Navy Department some 


time ago considered the project 
of issuing a monthly house-organ 
as a stimulant to recruiting, and 
decided against the plan for the 
reason that the size of the mail- 
ing-list proved appalling. The 
officials say that if there had been 
any way in which they could have 
selected wisely, say, 10,000 picked 
prospects to whom to send a 
house-organ they would have 
been tempted to try the experi- 
ment. But the Navy’s list, al- 
though revised at frequent inter- 
vals, always aggregates several 
hundred thousand live names. To 
cover all would make the cost 
of the house-organ prohibitive, 
and to select names that would 
prove to be really hand-picked, in 
the advertising sense, seemed an 
impossibility, so the whole plan 
was dropped. 

Speaking of the mailing-list of 
the Navy’s publicity bureau, it 
may be of interest to note that 
the experience vf the naval-re- 
cruiting enterprise, affords elo- 
quent proof of the contentions of - 
the publishers of various 
boys’ papers that it pays the 
advertiser of to-day to mort- 
gage the future by interesting the 
rising generation in his proposi- 


tion. 
Thousands of inquiries with 
respect to enlistment are re- 


ceived by the Navy each year 
from lads who are too young to 
be acceptable. However, it has 
been found that splendid results 
are attained by listing these po- 
tentials so that a vigorous follow- 
up reaches each prospect about 
the time he attains the age when, 
if his enthusiasm has not waned. 
he would prove acceptable as a 
recruit. 
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O-OPERATION, as we view 

it, is merchandising aid or 
merchandising service. It is not 
the actual sale of goods, but, 
rather, helping to organize a mar- 
ket so that selling is simplified to 
the dealer and to the consumer. 
Every one of you has had ex- 
perience with advertising cam- 
paigns of five, ten and fifteen 
thousand line contracts being 
undertaken by foreign advertisers 
with a most unsatisfactory or dis- 
astrous result. Apparently at- 
tractive copy has been printed. 
Apparently the schedule was fair- 
ly adequate. Apparently the 
good. Apparently 


product was 
the salesmen were energetic. But 
the final outcome was not success- 


ful. So the campaign petered out 
and was not renewed. 

You may have wondered, for 
a short time, why. If you gave 
it thought you probably concluded 
that maybe the people in your 
section did-not want the goods. 
You may have thought the price 
was out of line. You may have 
thought the product was not 
meritorious. Anyhow, you found 
some alibi. 

I wonder how many publishers 
have investigated the whole mer- 
chandising process of getting 
such products. from the factory 
to the consumer. 

We know of a certainty that 
the newspapers are successfully 
selling for retail stores the class 
or kind of products that we un- 
dertake to advertise in them. It 
is very simple to find out why, 
for example, the department store 
gets results. The department 
store advertises to-day. It dis- 
plays the goods to-day. The 
clerk is informed of the adver- 
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tising to-day. When the consu- 
mer comes in, the product is 
available. It is displayed. It is 
intelligently discussed by the 
salesman or saleslady. There are 
no gaps between the advertising 
in the newspaper and the delivery 
of the product to the consumer. 
The advertising has an opportu- 
nity to attract attention and aid 
definitely in the sale of the prod- 
uct. The advertising medium, the 
advertising manager, the window- 
trimmer and the clerk all operate 
in unison when the department 
store advertises. 

When the foreign advertiser 
advertises, the sales condition 
may be exactly the opposite. On 
the one hand, we have a forceful 
advertisement appearing in the 
newspaper. In many cases the 
goods are in the hands of deal- 
ers. Certainly they should be. 
There is a _ serious question 
whether anyone in the dealer’s 
store, excepting the dealer him- 
self, knows that the goods are 
there. We know of cases where 
the dealer was unaware that the 
advertised product was in his 
storeroom. We then have the sit- 
uation that (1) the product may 
not even be distributed; (2) it 
may not be known to the clerks; 
(3) it may not be known to the 
dealer; (4) it probably is not dis- 
played in the dealer’s store. 

The newspaper publisher may, 
perhaps, feel that this concerns 
the manufacturer; that it does 
not concern the publisher. The 
answer is that advertising does 
not grow on barren ground. If 
the dealer resists advertised 
preducts, as thousands do, there 
is a handicap placed on the ad- 
vertising that almost neutralizes 
its value. 

Whether we like it or not, we 
must realize that in every locality 
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there are dozens of good dealers 
who take a very unfriendly atti- 
tude toward advertising and ad- 
vertised goods. We may not be 
able to know just why this is. 
But I personally believe it is be- 
cause advertising has always been 
presented to the dealer as some- 
thing that would “force a tremen- 
dous demand.” There have been 
countless circulars sent to dealers 
telling the story of advertising, 
all emphasizing the crushing pow- 
er of the demand that the adver- 
tising would produce. Writers 
of circulars have for years gone 
on without restraint, talking 
about what advertising would do 
in creating consumer demand. 
No one has stopped them, until 
the advertising world realized 
that the old formula of talking 
to the dealer about advertising 
would no longer serve the pur- 
pose. 

This is because the predictions 
of demand do not always come 
true. In fact, they very seldom 
come true in the manner outlined 
in the various statements that 
have been made to dealers. 

This was the condition that 
brought about the principle of 
“Consumer Acceptance,” which 
was the combined work of H. J. 
Winsten, sales manager of Black 
Cat Hosiery; William Laughlin, 
advertising manager of Armour 
& Company, and Mallory, Mitch- 
ell & Faust. 

In a nutshell, the principle of 
Consumer Acceptance is that ad- 
vertising produces two kinds of 
results—one is positive demand 
on the dealer; the other is will- 
ingness on the part of the con- 
sumer to accept certain products 
when the dealer offers them. 
This has been covered in articles 
.in “The Armour Magazine,” and 
specifically in one discussion, by 
Forrest Crissey, in Printers’ 
InK, May 18 issue of this year. 

Hereafter in talking to the 
dealer about advertising, we must 
tell the dealer the plain, unvar- 
nished facts. Because the dealer 


must always be the important 
factor in the final distribution of 
the advertised product to the con- 
sumer. 

We have found with letters and 
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circulars which have covered the 
point of Consumer Demand and 
Consumer Acceptance that the 
dealer welcomes this new idea. 
It is, therefore, easy to predict that 
it will be but a question of time 
until the words “Consumer De- 
mand” almost pass out of the ad- 
vertising language, and when ad- 
vertising campaigns are submit- 
ted to the dealer they will be 
presented with a full recognition 
of the fact that advertising does 
not create stampedes, nor work 
miracles, but performs its bene- 
fits in a very understandable, 
non-mysterious manner. 

In the meantime, however, the 
dealer must be educated to the 
proper appreciation and the prop- 
er view of advertising and its re- 
sults. When we say “dealer” we 
mean all dealers—groceries, meat 
markets, dry-goods stores, de- 
partment stores, furniture stores, 
drug stores, bakeries, and so on. 


HELP SOME PUBLISHERS GIVE 


We can put this down as a 
fact, I think, that if a newspaper 
expects to pay the specialized 
advertisers over a long period. of 
time, it is absolutely necessary to 
pay some attention to the frame 
of mind of the newspaper audi- 
ence towards that class of prod- 
uct. This is true of foreign ad- 
vertising or local advertising. It 
is true of investment publicity, 
or advertising for automobiles, 
fashion goods, wearing apparel, 
food products, household appli- 
ances, and so on. 

If a quarter of the income goes 
for wearing-apparel products, it 
is evident that this is of great 
interest to the home. If 50 per 
cent of the average income goes 
for foods, then food products can 
be seen to be a very live issue. 
If 10 per cent of the income goes 
for furniture and house furnish- 
ings, it is reasonable to believe 
that these items are entitled to 
editorial attention so that the 
reader may be guided, counseled 
and given very much desired lat- 
est information on the subject. 

As the newspaper is developing 
to-day, it seems inevitable that it 
cannot be a purveyor of news of 
happenings only. As the newspa- 
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pers reach the point of view that 
departmentized text matter is de- 
sirable, they will perform co- 
operation of the utmost value to 
the foreign advertiser, because 
the newspaper will then be edu- 
cating the market, which, when 
it falls entirely upon the adver- 
tiser, is an expense that makes 
newspaper advertising practically 
prohibitive. 

The Chicago Tribune in the 
past year published text on de- 
partments as follows: Fashions 
—344 columns daily, 520 columns 
Sunday; Foods — 173 columns 
daily, 80 columns Sunday; Auto- 
mobiles, 173 columns daily, 272 
columns Sunday; Financial—3,300 
columns daily, 632 columns Sun- 
day; Real Estate—1,058 columns 
daily, 390 columns Sunday. 

Many other publications offer 
interesting figures for the obser- 
vation of the newspaper pub- 
lisher. 

Many woman’s and household 
magazines have achieved extraor- 
dinary successes for their owners 
in recent years and they have 
produced startling results for ad- 
vertisers. They offer, therefore, 
something for the consideration 
of both the editor and the ad- 
vertising manager of the daily 
paper. 

To repeat, co-operation with 
the advertiser is service to the 
advertiser. The word “co-opera- 
tion” cannot be frowned upon or 
put aside because many newspa- 
per publishers profess to misun- 
derstand it. As we have stated 
throughout this discussion, serv- 
ice to the advertiser is desirable 
primarily in the newspaper pub- 
lisher’s own interest. And if the 
newspaper publisher is to render 
service, it is well to look about 
him and see what other publish- 
ers are doing to aid the adver- 
tiser to succeed—to find what 
these. other publishers are doing 
to help the same advertiser that 
the newspaper’s representative is 
looking to for business. 

One thing, in conclusion, we 
recommend to the consideration 
of newspaper publishers, is that 
advertising is seldom bought for 
publicity value alone. Certainly 
our company sells advertising for 
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its merchandising value, which is 
its value as an aid to selling— 
its value as an aid in getting the 
product from the factory to the 
consumer. If the newspaper 
publisher realizes that the foreign 
advertiser regards the newspaper 
strictly as a merchandising me- 
dium, then service and co-opera- 
tion become part of the regular 
business of the newspaper. When 
this merchandising service or co- 
operation is scientifically organ- 
ized, it will be found to be, not 
an expense, not a drain upon the 
resources of the newspaper, but 
it will be found to reduce selling 
expense, entrench the newspaper 
with its readers, dealers and local 
and foreign advertisers, and, in 
the final analysis, increase the 
newspaper’s value to its owners, 
readers and advertisers. 


Gannon Elected to the But- 
terick Board 


J. H. Gannon has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Butterick Publishing Company. He was 
formerly on the staff of the New York 
Sun and the New York Evening Post, 
finally becoming financial editor of the 
Times, of the same city. He then went 
to the American pager Refining Com- 
any, where he was largely responsible 


or the —- a me and ad- 


vertising plans. With the utterick 
Company his work has been largely of 
an executive nature. 


New Auto Specialty 
Advertising 


The Caskey-Dupree Manufacturing 
Company, Marietta, Ohio, a new con- 
cern making various automobile special- 
ties, has placed its advertising account 
with the ays ten eg Company, 
Cleveland. Advertising will appear in 
automobile papers. 

This agency has also secured the 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Company ac- 
count, for which a campaign is starting 
in the magazines. 


Three Mayors at Convention 


The Mayors of St. Louis, Cincinnati 
and New Orleans are at the Philadel- 
phia convention. St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati Mayors are boosting for the 1917 
convention for their respective cities. 
| da Orleans Mayor is helping St. 

ouis. 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
Kentucky have been organized in Lex- 
ington. Two committees, one at Louis- 
ville and one at Lexington, have been 
appointed to organize clubs in other 
cities of the State, 
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You may wonder why the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs 
are concerned in retail accounting 
methods, and yet the reason is not 
far to seek. Our interest has 
come about as a matter of de- 
velopment and necessity in the 
furtherance of our general ac- 
tivity. 

We have been forced to realize 
the paradox that little business is 
big business, and big business is 
little business in the aggregate. 
The key to advertising and prog- 
ress is found in the million and a 
quarter of retail stores stretching 
from coast to coast and compris- 
ing the business centers of the 
multitudes of cities, towns and vil- 
lages. Between these retailers and 
the national advertiser questions 
have arisen as to whether it is in 
the interest of the retailer to sell 
nationally advertised products. 

Again, between the public and 
the retailer. questions as to the 
cost of living, the amount of profit 
exacted by the retailer and the 
wastefulness of retailing have 
arisen. Furthermore the whole 
question of advertising itself has 
been raised, and the charge has 
been brought that the billion dol- 
lars of advertising expenditures 
represent economic waste as an 
expense borne by the public in 
living cost. This, and other ques- 
tions representing a division of 
opinion have caused a warm dis- 
cussion, out of which has grown, 
on the other hand, the feeling of 
dependency and community of in- 
terests. Unless the retailer is 
business-like, prosperous and pro- 
gressive, the factories which de- 
pend upon him to deliver their 
products to the public cannot 
prosper. 


These questions can never be 
satisfactorily answered until the 
information back of them is ob- 
tained by adequate accounting 
methods. This brings us to the 
point so repeatedly emphasized by 
Chairman Hurley, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, that business 
cannot go forward until it has a 
yardstick in the form of good ac- 
counting to tell what pays and 
what does not. Two hundred 
thousand out of two hundred and 
fifty thousand corporations are 
found to be operating without 
profit. The larger industries will 
find a way of supplying the lack- 
ing requisite, but the advertising 
world cannot wait for the vastly 
more numerous but loosely or- 
ganized retail trade to work out 
suitable accounting methods. 


RETAILER NOT TO BLAME FOR POOR 
DISTRIBUTION AND HIGH COSTS 


Production and manufacture 
have kept up with and advanced 
the normal power of consumption. 
Competition has brought about 
tremendous rivalry for trade, and 
particularly as a result of this 
the world has struggled along 
under increased costs of living, a 
rise, we are told, in ten years of 
something like 40 per cent. Not- 
withstanding that manufacturing 
costs have gone down—the final 
costs to the public have gone up. 
So poor has been our machinery 
for getting goods to supply a 
need, that fish on the seashore 
has been used as fertilizer, while 
the poor in the cities, within 
twenty miles distant, have gone 
hungry, because food costs so 
much. The connection between 
the supply and the need was so 
poorly geared as to throw away 
valuable food while people went 
hungry. Apples rotted on the 


ground while consumers were in 
8 
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What our advertisers say. No. 4 of a series. 


FROM A FANCY KNIT GOODS 
HOUSE 
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2 Since the beginning of our advertising 

8 in your paper, our business has increased 
over three hundred per cent, and we are 

| now doing the largest business of any 

2 fancy knit goods house in the United 
States. ; 
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While, of course, there are a number of 

a factors, such as ability to ship merchan- 

# dise when wanted, a competent sales 
force, and so on, we attribute to your 

& paper the most prominent factor in our 

e development. 
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want of fruit. The farmer re- 
ceives a few cents for a bushel of 
potatoes which costs us dollars in 
the city. People are kept poor by 
the high cost of living, while pro- 
ducers cannot get enough for 
their products to make it worth 
while raising them and sending 
them to market. There is a miss- 
ing link when it is costing nearly 
twice as much to sell goods as to 
make them. 

Yet the recriminations leveled 
against the retail merchant, 
wherein he is held up by his 
neighbors as a modern Shylock, 
are wholly unjustified. The re- 
tailer is not getting rich—he is 
failing in larger proportions than 
any other department of business. 
It is a part of the day and age 
in which we live, it is a part of 
present civilization or lack of civi- 
lization, for there is no royal road 
to lower cost. Only. more skilful 
merchandising can bring such a 
desideratum about, and there can 
be no progress without intelligent 
information on which to base it. 
There has been no preparation, no 
training school for retailing. So- 
ciety has evolved no standard 
methods by which the retailer 
might keep track of his affairs 
and administer his business eco- 
nomically for its benefit, but in 
this great question of distribution 
we are about to step from the 
stage of alchemy wherein blind 
rivalry and price-cutting, improvi- 
dent expenditures, and penny-wise 
savings have prevailed, to one of 
genuine science wherein conditions 
are to be known and controlled. 

It is to the everlasting credit 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs that they have been the first 
great agency to recognize the 
need and opportunity and to grasp 
it in service, not alone to their 
own enlightened self-interest but 
to that of the country as a whole. 
There is no interest among the 
activities of men that is more im- 
portant than that of the retail 
merchant. Without him the pub- 
lic cannot be supplied with its 
needs, nor can the factories, 
whose products filter over the re- 
tail counters, give employment to 
wage-earners without the retail- 
er’s support. It is no reflection 
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upon the retailer that he has been 
a product of his own age, and it 
is to his credit that he is eager 
for this advancement, which is 
now to be followed by this or- 
ganization. The individual re- 
tailer engrossed’ with his own 
affairs and operating on a small 
scale could not afford, and it 
would be a needless burden upon 
the public to have him, if he 
could, to work out individually a 
suitable accounting system. One 
retail shoe store, for example, has 
about the same problems as an- 
other. Suitable accounting sys- 
tems that fit one will fit another. 


RETAILERS WHO ARE BEING HELPED 


Last September your committee 
was charged with the work of 
devising and tendering to the re- 
tail merchants in several lines of 
business the best accounting sys- 
tems that modern. accountants and 
practical business men could pro- 
vide. Five lines of businesses 
were chosen to begin upon. These 
were retail merchants in the fol- 
lowing lines: Shoes, drugs, hard- 
ware, jewelry and groceries. The 
first of these systems is now ready 
and will be on exhibition during 
this convention in ten of the de- 
partmental gatherings. Members 
of this committee will be on hand 
to explain fhem. While the sys- 
tems for the other lines of busi- 
nesses are essentially the same in 
principle, we expect to have in 
two weeks the complete outfits 
for the jewelry trade, and follow 
that in two weeks with the system 
for the hardware trade. Shortly 
afterwards we will be prepared to 
take care of the needs of the 
druggists and grocers, and then 
we shall proceed with other lines 
such as the clothing store, the 
general store, etc., as rapidly as 
circumstances will permit. 

There are two thoughts which 
I wish to leave with you in clos- 
ing. In the first place, we owe 
acknowledgment for the generous 
and remarkable co-operation that 
we have received from so many 
quarters. The Federal Trade 
Commission has been most en- 
couraging in its desire to have our 
systems thorough and correct in 
principle, and promises its en- 
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dorsement when stamped with its 
approval. Harvard University’s 
Bureau of Cost Accounting’ has 
given its help in working out our 
system for retailers, which is in 
reality based upon the Harvard 
system, and later, when these sys- 
tems are in operation, we are to 
have their help in collecting and 
tabulating statistics and issuing 
helpful reports to those who use 
our systems. 

Most of all, perhaps, are we in- 
debted to the Association of Cer- 
tified Accountants for rendering 
without charge in working out 
these systems the kind of service 
which cannot be bought for 
money. 

Finally, retail dealers represen- 
tative of the trade bodies for 
whom the systems are designed 
have been most helpful in criti- 
cizing and giving the benefit of 
their experience, and to the mem- 
bers of my committee I owe a 
debt of thanks, because they have 
come from distant States to hold 
meetings at all hours of the day 
and night and to apply themselves 
to the knotty questions involved 
in our work. 

As before stated, the first of 
these systems is now ready. We 
have not only worked out the 
methods by which the retailers 
may keep track of their affairs, 
but we are actually in a position 
to furnish them the necessary 
forms and instruction books, and 
further, with the co-operation of 
the public accountants, to assist 
them in installing the system and 
commencing the operation. We 
must all appreciate the greatness 
of the undertaking which our or- 
ganization has entered upon and 
to which this convention gives its 
support by carefully examining 
the work which is now being 
done. 

We are going to contribute 
something of value to the adver- 
tising movement—something of 
value to the welfare of the re- 
tailer, but most of all something 
to assist every little merchant in 
the operation of his business, so 
that he may successfully meet the 
competition of larger results and 
thus preserve the democracy of 
business in America. 
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Goodyear Starts Window 
Campaign 


A department which concentrates its 
efforts on the devising and developin 
of window displays is now an integra 
part of the organization of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., and 
is in one of Charles Speed, a dis- 
play specialist. The organization of the 
department is the result of a nation- 
wide window-display campaign, which 
indicated in no uncertain way what win- 
dows were good for. 

The new ,department is trying its 
wings by means of a _ window-display 
campaign of far larger proportions than 
the company- has attempted before, for 
each Goodyear branch is furnished with 
a set of window trimmings. Six dis- 
tinct displays are included in the plan, 
and these required no less than twenty- 
eight carloads of material. Automobile 
tires, both fabric and cord, bicycle and 
motorcycle tires, tire accessories and 
rubber hose are included. The arrange- 
ment is such that the setting for any 
one of the six displays can be used for 
any of the others, enabling a dealer to 
feature the whole series without chan- 
ging the background, which consists of a 
three-panel unit showing a five-color 
scene in the rubber-growing country.— 
Automobile Topics. 





Postal Surplus Forecasted 


_ Postal receipts for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 will probably amount to 
$305,000,000, and will exceed the re- 
ceipts for the last banner year, 1914, by 
from fifteen to twenty million dollars. 
As stated by Postmaster-General Burle- 
son last week, the unprecedented busi- 
ness of the Postal Service means an- 
other postal surplus this year, amount- 
ing to from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 





Ad Man in Expeditionary 
Force 


Norman S. Rankin, general publicity 
agent of the Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Canadian Pacific Railway, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, has been oer lieu- 
tenant in the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force. He was founder and first presi- 
dent of the Calgary Ad Club. 





Advertises a Broiler Plate 


Ammidon & Co., Baltimore, Md., are 
advertising the Amico Broiler Plate, that 
sets on top of the stove right over the 
flame and which, they claim, broils 
steaks and chops as easily and perfectly 
as in a regular oven broiler, besides re- 
quiring very little fuel. The advertise- 
a is headed with a cut of the broiler 
plate. 





Aeolian Account to Calkins & 
Holden: 


The Aeolian Company has 
advertising account in the 
Calkins & Holden, New York. 
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Results from American Telephone’s 
National Campaign 


In Spite of Efforts to Keep the Copy Non-commercial, It Produces an 
Increasing Volume of New Business 


By N. C. Kingsbury 


Vice-President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Portion of address, June 26, before 
the Philadelphia Convention, A. tol 
of W. 


It has been said a good many 
times, but I must repeat here, 
that the corporation which I have 
the honor to represent and which 
spends large sums of money each 
year in national advertising, does 
not do so with the direct object 
of inducing people to subscribe 
for telephone service. Our presi- 
dent, Mr. Vail, has said to me 
over and over ‘again, “You must 
keep out of your advertising any- 
thing in the nature of an invita- 
tion to purchase telephone serv- 
ice; get away from the commer- 
cial idea.” Well, that is a pretty 
hard thing to do, but we have con- 
scientiously tried to do it. 

We advertise in a national way 
because we serve a nation-wide 
public, and we want that public 
to know all about our business. 
We have intricate problems; we 
want the people to understand 
them. We have lofty purposes, 
and we are entitled to have them 
known. We have high ideals as 
to civic service, and you can read- 
ily understand that a corporation 
doing business in some 
places in the United States needs 


some measure of sympathy from. 


the public it is trying to serve, 
with its tremendous difficulties. 
We believe in some great funda- 
mental principles as applicable to 
our business, such as the neces- 
sity for one policy as regards the 
general use and protection of ev- 
ery telephone in the United 
States. We believe in one sys- 
tem, because we cannot conceive 
of a nation-wide service being 
performed by numbers of unre- 
lated companies. We believe in 
universal service, because the ulti- 
mate benefits incident to tele- 


phone service obviously cannot be 
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given or received in a restricted 
territory. 

Perhaps the one great test that 
can be applied to our national 
advertising is to consider wheth- 
er or not it has made these prob- 
lems, purposes, ideals, difficul- 
ties, principles, and policies known 
throughout the United States. If 
it has made them known, and to 
the extent it has made them 
known, our national advertising 
has been a success, but if we 
have spent these large sums of 
money without that result, our 
national advertising has not ac- 
complished the purpose we have 
had in mind. 

As advertising men I am 
pleased to tell you that our 
campaign in these particulars has 
been a success, and there are 
many evidences which go to con- 
firm our belief in this direction. 


ADVERTISING HAS BROUGHT BUSI- 
NESS, DESPITE WARNING 


But I must confess to you that 
I am up against it. In spite of 
our endeavors to follow out Mr. 
Vail’s instructions, the record 
shows that we have not been suc- 
cessful, and I tremble when I 
realize that he is sure to learn 
that somewhere or other the com- 
mercial idea must have crept into 
some of our advertising without 
our really knowing it. We have 
often stated that we could not 
key our advertisements or di- 
rectly note results in the way of 
increase of business, but a study 
of the figures shows a very grati- 
fying result when viewed from 
the advertising man’s standpoint. 

Our national advertising cam- 
paign began in June, 1908. We 
will assume that the advertising 
has affected only the number of 
Bell telephones as shown in the 
annual reports of the American 
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Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. The stations of our con- 
necting companies, private - line 
stations, etc., have been omitted 
in making up these figures. For 
the five years of 1904 to 1908, in- 
clusive, we gained 1,690,078 sub- 
scribers, and this gain was 1.72 
telephones for each 100 of the 
total population of the United 
States. That: was before our ad- 
vertising campaign began. 

Now let us take the period 
from 1908 to 1913, inclusive, 
omitting, as you will note, the 
years 1914 and 1915 in order to 
avoid the effect of abnormal 
conditions due to the European 
war. During these five years, 
while our advertising campaign 
was in progress, we gained 2,199,- 
964 stations, and that gain was 
1.95 telephones per 100 of the 
total population of the country, 
so that during the period covered 
by our national advertising the 
gain in telephones was .23 of one 
per cent greater than during the 
period when we were not adver- 
tising. If you will apply this .23 
of one per cent to the total popu- 
lation of this country you will 
notice it represents a large num- 
ber of telephones. And this gain 
was made in spite of the fact that 
the possibilities for new business 
were considerably less in the lat- 
ter period than in the former pe- 
riod. 

All of you have probably been 
made aware that we have built a 
transcontinental telephone line 
extending from New York to 
San Francisco. It has been ad- 
vertised in a national way by 
many different mediums, and this 
has had a very remarkable result 
on our long-distance telephone 
business. In the past year the 
average length of haul of all the 
messages carried over the lines of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has _ in- 
creased nearly twenty-five pér 
cent. Is this not a truly re- 
markable result of the education 
which the people of the United 
States have received through ad- 
vertising the invention and de- 
velopment of the necessary facili- 
ties for long-distance telephony? 

There are probably few na- 
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lated into the terms o 

lar, but it would be impossible ye 
estimate the benefit which we 
have received because of the edu- 
cation of the public concerning 
our business. We cannot calcu- 
late the value of an enlightened 
public interest and knowledge in 
our affairs, but the benefits are 
apparent in hundreds of differ- 
ent ways. 

The more I think about adver- 
tising the more I am convinced 
that every article produced for 
the consumption of the human 
race must necessarily be adver- 
tised, because in almost every in- 
stance of production in the pres- 
ent age there is a surplus in pro- 
duction over what the producer 
can possibly consume. Philadel- 
phia cannot utilize all her steel 
products; Pennsylvania does not 
need all the coal she produces; 
the farmer cannot possibly re- 
quire all the products of his 
acres. 


PROTECTION THROUGH ADVERTISING 


We all are specialists, none of 
us is self-sufficient. We must 
know much about what the other 
man produces, because we con- 
sume his products and we are en- 
titled to protection in the diffu- 
sion of knowledge which results 
in education through advertising. 
Very few of us produce anything 
which we consume. Everything 
must be bought. We have not the 
time nor the knowledge to ex- 
amine what we buy. Anyone could 
defraud you and me with false 
statements. The old legal doc- 
trine of caveat emptor should no 
longer apply. The buyer cannot 
beware, because he has neither 
the time nor the technical knowl- 
edge to examine the things he 
purchases. We must be pro- 
tected in the statements in adver- 
tisements, or we shall continu- 
ally be defrauded. 

Not only is it true that every 
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article offered for the consump- 
tion of the human race must be 
advertised, but every great cause 
in which we are interested de- 
mands that same treatment. The 
intricate modern methods of pro- 
duction, transportation and com- 
munication and consumption have 
brought men closer together in 
mutual interests than ever before 
in the history of the world, with 
the result that that which affects 
one class of men or one nation 
or one locality of the world also 
affects every other class of men, 
every other nation, every other lo- 
cality, and this makes necessary 
an accurate, complete knowledge 
of great causes and great events, 
no matter how far they may seem 
to be separated from our imme- 
diate environment. 


Advertising Would Create 
Good Will for Railroads 


That the railways of this country must 
learn to court public good will by the 
use of a new type of advertising, was 
the chief contention of Ivy L. Lee, 
speaking before the National Editorial 
Association in New York City last 


week. 

“Unless the railways learn how to 
present their case to the people, and 
thus secure public favor, and ultimate 
justice, we will drift into an unwel- 
come form of government ownership,” 


said Mr. Lee. With forty-eight States 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion all in control of the railways at 
once, it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to persuade private capital to go 
into the business. In the past eight 
years $4,800,000,000 of new money has 
been put into railways, yet in the same 
time the net operating income has de- 
. creased $21,000,000. his is largely be- 
cause the State or Federal authorities 
who increase railway expenses—by law, 
by increase of taxes, by awards in 
wage arbitrations, etc.—make these in- 
creases without being in the least con- 
cerned where the money is coming from 
to meet them. 

“If the railways can’t get capital, 
they can’t make extensions; and be- 
lieve that the public will become im- 
atient and have these extensions made 
y the Government.” 

In Mr. Lee’s opinion, the remedy is 
for the railways to take their case be- 
fore the people in an extensive adver- 
tising campaign, urging that all control 
of railways should be vested in a single 
body, which would adjust expense to 
income in a reasonable manner. 

“Advertising space should be pur- 
chased in which to present the rail- 
ways’ case,” he said, “because then 
they can write their own argument, put 
their own headlines on it, use illus- 
tration if they like, use the most force- 
ful language at their command. 


“The great mass of the people are 
to-day out of sympathy with the con- 
servative, business point of view. The 
three great forces of education—the 
moving picture, the lyceum speaker, and 
the public press—are all radical, because 
radicalism is sensational, startling, in- 
teresting, and therefore what the people 
want. he conservative point of view 
is lacking in sensationalism, and there- 
fore rarely gets a hearing. By using 
advertising space intelligently, the rail- 
ways can make their cause interesting, 
give it news value, and secure popular 
sympathy.” 

Mr. Lee stated that in one instance, 
the “five per cent rate case,” the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ex- 
pressed disapproval of the action of 
the railways in publishing material 
which was designed to influence pub- 
lic opinion in regard to the merits of 
the case. The commission raised the 
point that their members wished to 
make their decision uninfluenced by 
anything except the facts before them 
in evidence. 

“This might be taken as an_ indi- 
cation that the commission would also 
disapprove of railway advertising (ex- 
cept, of course, the usual form of ad- 
vertising for more passengers),” he re- 
marked. ‘However, it seems to me 
that there could be no surer sign of 
the railways’ desire to act in good 
faith than their wish to advertise. It 
means that they are fighting out in the 
open, inviting full and frank investi- 
gation of methods and purposes. At 
the close of the five per cent rate 
case hearing a high public official was 
shown everything the railways had 
done of a propaganda character, and 
asked whether he saw anything ob- 
jectionable in it. . ‘Nothing whatever,’ 

e answered, ‘except that the other 
side ought to have its arguments stated 
in the same way.’ As every advertis- 
ing man knows, publicity is always a 
guarantee of honesty. the people 
of the United States fully understood 
the situation, they would welcome 
eagerly the endeavor of the railways to 
argue their whole case openly in the 
advertising columns of the _ public 
press.” 


The 


Printer Has an Adver- 
tising Conscience 


There is another important develop- 
ment in the new attitude of the printer 
toward the produce of his press. It is 
that which concerns his moral responsi- 
bility. When I was new at the business 
the printer who would hesitate to turn 
out circulars to promote fake advertising 
schemes or patent medicines of doubt- 
ful consistency would have _ been 
laughed at. Indeed, most of us envied 
the man with the brain of sufficient dex- 
terity. to enable him to devise a get- 
rich-quick scheme. Conditions have 
changed. Nowadays the faker usually 
has to seek far to find a printer willing 
to share the opprobrium which comes 
from even slight participation in ques- 
tionable transactions.—John Clyde Os- 
wald before Philadelphia Convention, 
A. A. C. of W. 
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Wider Interest 
in Music Needed, Music 
Trades Agree 


Manufacturers, Retailers and 
‘Travelers in Convention Urge 
Necessity of Educational Cam- 
paign in Behalf of Music, if the 
Trade Is to Expand—Central 
Bureau to Help Dealers 


HE keynote dominant at the 
several piano-trades conven- 
tions held simultaneously last 
week at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, sounded the necessity 
of a nation-wide propaganda for 
the dissemination of musical news 
and educational informative mat- 
ter on things musical. The trade is 
now just holding its own, present 
reports show. The time has come, 
it was generally agreed by the 
separate bodies of manufacturers, 
retailers and traveling men, when 
something more than plain ad- 
vertising and selling of pianos, 
or talking machines, or ukeleles 
must be done, if the future is 
to be increasingly productive of 
sales. To that end the various 
bodies approved of plans to get 
together in a co-operative body 
to be known as Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, to be repre- 
sented by committees from the 
manufacturers, dealers, traveling 
men, and individual concerns which 
may not be members of either of 
these three organizations. This 
united body will consider con- 
jointly matters of concern to the 
whole music trade. 

Its immediate function now 
will be to put into effect plans 
for re-seeding the music market. 
According to the secretary of the 
merchants, up to recently con- 
ditions were subnormal, but they 
are now approaching average 
again. 

Discussion in the several bodies 
agreed that the time has come to 
cultivate more intensively a na- 
tional love for music. Musical 
experts urged at a joint session 
of the convention the necessity 
of an early contact with music 
in childhood, if the grown-up 
population is to take a real in- 
terest in music. 


Much of the discussion cen- 
tered around the possibility of 
getting local newspapers to pub- 
lish once or twice a week a page 
of musical topics and. news, in 
which the dealers would pledge 
themselves to advertise. It seems 
that a dealer named Beasley in 
Texarkana, Ark., had succeeded 
in having a local paper establish 
such a department, to which local 
society-lights were invited to con- 
tribute articles on this and that 
in the music-world. This dealer 
backed up his suggestion by tak- 
ing good-sized space on the page, 
and paying voluntarily double the 
usual rate. Other dealers fell 
into line, and, according to re- 
port, the plan is a great success. 

The piano manufacturers’ com- 
mittee on trade advancement rec- 
ommended the establishment of 
a central bureau for the dissem- 
ination of musical news and to 
help the dealers in making their 
local educational and sales efforts 
more effective. The suggestion 
was made that dealers use their 
influence to have music incor- 
porated in school curricula in a 
really comprehensive way, rather 
than as an incidental in school 
exercises. This committee was 
also authorized to raise $15,000 by 
voluntary subscription to start 
this educational propaganda going. 

The manufacturers elected of- 
ficers for the coming year as fol- 
lows: President, E. B. Bartlett, 
vice-president W. W. Kimball 
Co., Chicago; first vice-president, 
J. A. Coffin, president E. Gabler 
& Bro., Inc, New York City; 
second vice-president, Paul  B. 
Klugh, vice-president The Cable 
Co., Chicago; secretary, Hobart 
M. Cable, The Hobart M. Cable 
Company, La Porte, Ind.; treas- 
urer, Kirkland H. Gibson, Ivers 
& Pond Co., Boston. 


Toronto Has a New Publicity 
Bureau 


The city of Toronto, Canada, has ap- 
pointed a committee of seven to report 
after investigation on the formation of 
a Civic ublicity Bureau. It is 
the intention to keep this depart- 
ment entirely out of politics, and it is 
possible that the Bureau will be sup- 
ported directly by the citizens or repre- 
sentative bodies in the city, with the 
Corporation of Toronto as a contributor. 








Railroads Join to Advertise in 


17,000 Newspapers 


Giant Co-operative Advertising Drive of the Railways in Labor Contro- 
versy—Nine Advertising Agencies Assisting in Campaign 


HE railroads’ side of the 

wage controversy with the 
various trainmen’s unions is be- 
ing told to the public in an ad- 
vertising drive in 17,000 newspa- 
pers of the United States. 

The campaign, which started 
Monday of this week, is one of 
the most spectacular in recent ad- 
vertising history. The drive is 
the first time that the railways 
of the country have gotten to- 
gether in a joint advertising ef- 
fort. Nine agencies are co-opera- 
ting in the conduct of the cam- 
paign. 

When the circumstances that 
lead up to the advertising are 
considered, we are confronted 
with other “first-time” occur- 
rences. Heretofore railroad labor 
difficulties have been mostly sec- 
tional affairs, and usually all of 
the trainmen brotherhoods were 
not involved in the controversy. 
The dispute was between one of 
the unions and only some of the 
railroads, such as between the 
engineers and the Western com- 
panies, or between the conduc- 
tors and the Eastern roads. How- 
ever, the wage increase recently 
demanded by the four great 
brotherhoods—conductors, _engi- 
neers, firemen and brakemen— 
acting as a unit, were made on 
the companies as a unit. Here 
was a situation that the roads 
could not deal with single-hand- 
ed. They had to co-operate. 

Accordingly the National Con- 
ference Committee of the rail- 
ways was called. This committee 
is made up of nineteen men, from 
as many different railroads. They 
were chosen by nearly all the 
railroads of the country because 
of their peculiar fitness to deal 
with the work in hand. 

Elisha Lee, assistant general 
manager of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was appointed chair- 
man. He has been temporarily 





released from his regular duties the campaign. 
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so that he can give all his time 
to the direction of this important 
enterprise. 

When it was seen that the 
companies and the _ representa- 
tives of the unions could not har- 
monize their differences, it was 
the hope of the committee that 
the trainmen would agree to re- 
fer the matter to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or some 
other Federal tribunal for arbi- 
tration. As is well known, the 
unions refused this offer, and are 
now taking a ballot among their 
members to get authority to call 
a general strike. It will take six 
weeks to poll this vote. In the 
meantime, the railroads, by pre- 
senting the facts, as they see 
them, to the public, hope to in- 
fluence the outcome of the con- 
troversy. 

It is the contention of the com- 
panies that if the demands of the 
men are met it would mean an 
additional transportation burden 
of $100,000,000 a year on the peo- 
ple and that Mr. Private Citizen 
should be allowed, through his 
Government representative, to say 
whether or not he is willing to 
shoulder this new load. 

In some respects this drive of 
the railroads resembles the cam- 
paign of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, which was described in 
Printers’ Ink recently. In each 
case the purpose is similar. The 
tremendous power of public opin- 
ion is recognized. Facts are 
forcibly presented so that the pub- 
lic can take sides intelligently on 
the issue. In both campaigns 
only newspapers are used. 


BREADTH OF CAMPAIGN OUTLINED 


Of course, in the present drive 
of the railroads the number of 
papers is much larger than was 
used by the steel company. About 
14,000 weeklies and between 2,500 
and 3,000 dailies will be used in 
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The initial flash of the rail- 
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i space that the one piece of copy 
roads consists of two pieces of occupies in the dailies. 

copy. The first of these is a Frank H. Fayant, representing 
four-column, fifteen-inch adver- the Conference Committee, said it 
tisement, which will appear in would be impossible to tell if the 


every daily in the country some campaign will be discontinued 
time this week. On the Pacific after the first drive. “It all de- 


Federal Inquiry or 
Railroad Strike? 


Faced by demands from the conductors, engineess, firemen and brakemen that 
would impose on the country an additional burden in transportation costs of $100,000,000 
a year, the railroads propose that this wage problem be settled by reference to an 
impartial Federal tribunal. 

With these employes, whose efficient service is acknowledged, the railroads have no 
differences that could not be considered fairly and decided justly by such a public body. 


Railroads Urge Public Inquiry and Arbitration 


The formal proposal of the railroads to.the employes for the settlement of the 
controversy is as follows: 
“Our conferences have demonstrated that we we cannot harmonize our differences of opinion, 
and that eventually the matters in controversy must be passed upon by other and — 


ected agencies, Therefore, we propose thit your proposals and the proposition o of the 
ways be disposed of By one or the otha of the following 
1. ‘Preferably by submission to the Intetstate Commerce ccanioll: the only tribunal 
a # reason of its spec ted information bearing on railway conditions and its con- 
revenue of the rai met is in @ position to consider Protect the rights and 
oie Sot ah the tnaureate idl .cted, and to provide additional revenue necessary 


id 

reasonable; of, in the event the Interstate Commerce Commission cannot, under existing 

Honea act in the premises, that we jointly ico ol C 8 to ag such action as may be 

necessary to enable-the Commission to promptly dispose of the questions 
ed: oF 


involv 


2. By arbitration in accordance with the provisions of the Federal law” (The Newlands Act). 


Leaders Refuse Offer and Take Strike Vote 


Leaders of the train service brotherhoods, at the joint conf held in New York, 
June 1-15, refused the offer of the railroads to submit the issue to arbitration or Federal 
review, and the employes are now voting on the question whether authority shall be 
given these leaders to declare a nation-wide strike. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is proposed: by the railroads as the public 
body to which this issue ought to be referred for these reasons: 





bod h an intimate directly to the employes as Anno} and the 
teapuindgs af soltesd conditions bea cach mama to pay interaasd wagesces 
aa unquestioned position in the public com no other vource the sates paid by the 
fiden public 
be rates the railroads may charge the The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
A for Samesreens We ol Boog gely with its control f rates, is ina ition 
Sicdbe thls Goveeanans band, to make a complete investigation and render 


Out of every dollar received by the rail. of the railroad gnpores, the owners of the 
roads from the public nearly one-half is paid railroads, and the public. 


A Question For the Public to Decide 


The railroads feel that they have no right.to grant a wage preferment of $100,000,000 
a year to these employes, now highly paid and constituting only one-fifth of all the 
employes, without a clear mandate from a public tribunal that shall determine the 
merits of the case after a review of all the facts. 

The single issue before the country ts whether this controversy 1s to be settled by an smpartial 
Government inquiry or by industrial warfare. . 


National Conference Committee of the Railways 
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THE NEWSPAPER COPY, WHICH WILL MAKE THE PUBLIC 

THINK 


the weeklies only. These two.ad- agencies 





pends on_ develop- 
ments,” he said. “We 
had a certain message 
to deliver to the pub- 
lic and we selected the 
newspapers because 
that is the only way 
we could tell it 
quickly. For the pres- 
ent, at least, no fur- 
ther advertising is 
planned.” 

Obviously, the pe- 
culiarities of the situa- 
tion make it impos- 
sible for the railroads 
to lay out a campaign 
that would extend any 
distance into the fu- 
ture. Conditions may 
change over night. 
That is why only 
newspapers can be 
used. The duty of 
the Conference Com- 
mittee is to deal with 
the problem of the 
impending strike, as 
it may change from 
day to day. If further 
advertising seems ad- 
visable, undoubtedly 
there will be no hesi- 
tancy in using it. 

The following nine 
advertising agencies 
are serving in the 
work: H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, 
New York; Albert 
Frank & Co, New 
York; Frank Pres- 
brey Co., New York; 
Boston News Bureau 
Company, Boston; 


Coast the advertisement may not Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 
appear in some of the publica- pany, Chicago; Sales Service Com- 
tions until the following week. pany, Chicago; Gardner Advertis- 
The same copy, compressed into ing Company, St. Louis; Cecil Ad- 
smaller space, will also be run in vertising Agency, Richmond, Va.; 
all the weeklies. The second ad- Johnson-Dallis Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
vertisement will be inserted in The representatives of these 
1 . met the Conference 
vertisements in the weeklies total Committee in New: York and as- 
sixty inches, which is the same _ sisted in formulating a plan. The 
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copy itself was written mostly by 
the publicity men of the rail- 
roads. Every word in it was 
weighed, measured and tested and 
the whole the work of several days. 
The burden of the copy is that the 
controversy should be settled by 
an impartial Government inquiry, 
rather than by industrial warfare. 

Here are some of the argu- 
ments used: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is proposed by the railroads as the pub- 
lic body to which this issue ought to be 
referred for these reasons: 

No other body with such an intimate 
knowledge of railroad conditions has 
such an unquestioned position in the 
public confidence. 

The rates the railroads may charge the 
public for transportation are now largely 
fixed by this Government board. 

Out of every dollar received by the 
railroads from the public nearly one-half 
is paid directly to the employees ‘as 
wages; and the money to pay increased 
wages can come from no other source 
than the rates paid by the public. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with its control over rates, is in a posi- 
tion to make a complete investigation 
and render such decision as would pro- 
tect the interests of the railroad em- 
ployees, the owners of the railroads, and 
the public. 


A QUESTION FOR THE PUBLIC 
TO DECIDE 


The railroads feel that they have no 
right to grant a wage preferment of 
$100,000,000 a year to these employees, 
now highly paid and constituting only 
one-fifth of all the employees, without 
a clear mandate from a public tribunal 
that shall determine the merits of the 
case after a review of all the facts. 

The physical labor of clearing 
the copy through the agencies and 
sending the electrotypes is an in- 
teresting phase of the story. Each 
agency had certain States to han- 
dle. The American Press Asso- 
ciation made the electrotypes and 
distributed them to the papers on 
order from Mr. Fayant through 
its seventeen branches. At the 
same time the orders were sent 
out from the agencies who will 
also attend to,the checking and 
billing. 

Since the duration of this drive 
is not known, of course, the 
amount of money to be spent can- 
not be estimated. 

If the average rate of the 
17,000 publications being used 
were only ten cents an inch, it 
would cost over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to run the sixty 
inches once. But, of course, the 
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average rate is much more than 
ten cents. Perhaps twenty cents 
or even twenty-five cents would 
come nearer to being correct. 
The railroads are contributing 
to the fund on a pro-rata plan 
that is based on their earnings. _ 
The National Conference Com- 
mittee of the railways may have 
some opposition from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but 
it is contended that the compa- 
nies have a perfect right to tell 
their story to the people. On the 
other hand, the brotherhoods 
have the same right. If they 
would employ advertising to tell 
their side of the controversy it 
would, indeed, be a new way of 
conducting a wage-war. 


Flat-rate Badinage 
BiackMAn-Ross Co. 
New York, June 23, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was interested in reading the letter 
on the flat-rate question by Grafton B. 
Perkins, advertising manager of the 
Resinol Chemical Company, in your is- 
sue of June 22. 

I see that Mr. Perkins admits that he 
is a pugnacious individual. He also in- 
forms us that Collier’s, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s World, etc., offer dis- 
counts for quarters, halves, and full 
pages. Just what this has to do with 
the flat rate in newspapers I fail to com- 
prehend. 

Practically every advertising agency 
of any size has endorsed the flat-rate 
movement. The mere fact that the 
heads of the agencies, and not the space 
buyers, favor the flat rate seems not to 
have indented itself on Mr. Perkins! 
If it had, perhaps the last paragraph, re- 
ferring to the space-buyers’ desire for 
golf, would have been worded differ- 
ently. 

Several of the “sheets” that Mr. Per- 
kins mentions are practically flat-rate 
publications, as, for instance, the New 
York World—which requires you to 
spend $5,000 per year to earn a 2% per 
cent discount, and the Chicago Daily 
News, which gives a minimum rate for 
1,000 lines. These weld hardly be 
classed as sliding-scale publications. 

In closing, I might add that over 300 
newspapers are operating 1 nder the flat 
rate, and in our investigations we toi cd 
one newspaper that was going to g» 
back to the sliding scale. Even Mr 
Perkins will admit that experience an- 
swers a lot of argument. 

Frank HtrmMes, 
Secretary. 


H. T. F. Husted With Fenton 
& Gardiner 


H. T. F. Husted, until recently with 
the Chicago office of the Root News- 
paper —, has joined Fenton & Gar- 
diner, Inc., New York. 





Big Campaign for Aspirin to Fore- 
stall Expiration of Patents 


The Bayer Co., Inc., to Invest Hundreds of Thousands in Newspapers to 
’ Make Its Trade-mark Known 


HE manufacturers of Aspirin 
are about to launch an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign to 
clinch the market as far as pos- 
sible before the expiration of 
their patent rights next year. 
This firm is the Bayer Co., Inc., 
of New York. A newspaper cam- 
paign is starting in all cities of the 
United States having a population 
of 25,000 or over. Since space 
averaging twenty-five or thirty 
inches will be used twice a week 
from now until the first of next 
April in the papers of about 225 
cities, it is a fair prediction that 
the expenditure will run well into 
the hundreds of thousands. The 
United States patent on Aspirin 
expires early next year. The pur- 
pose of the campaign is to iden- 
tify the product with the trade- 
mark of the Bayer company and 
to this extent hamper competi- 
tion after the expiration of the 
patent. 


NO SELLING TALK IN THE COPY 


The copy will differ radically 
from that generally used in pro- 
moting proprietary drugs to the 
consumer, inasmuch as the adver- 
tising will not attempt to sell 
Aspirin. No selling talk of any 
kind will be used. The reader 
will not be urged to buy anything. 
The product will not be suggested 
as a remedy for any ailment. The 
uses to which it can be put will 
not be mentioned. The sole ob- 
ject of the publicity is trade-mark 
identification. 

The copy will be brief, well 
displayed with plenty of white 
space. Inquiries will not be soli- 
cited. In fact the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer will 
not be given, except as it may ap- 
pear in the reproduction of the 
package or in the trade-mark. 

Up to the time when the war 
broke out, Aspirin was made in 
Germany. The Bayer company 
was the selling agent in the 


United States. For a few months 
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the product was hard to get, but 
this situation was gradually re- 
lieved when the American dis- 
tributors started to manufacture 
the preparation here. Partially as 
a result of the temporary short- 
age, and the speculation that en- 
sued, some concerns started to 
make imitation Aspirin, which 
they peddled around to the trade, 
representing it as the original. 
Others put up similar articles, 
which they sold under various 
names. Some of these prepara- 
tions are harmful, and there are 
cases on record where persons 
have been injured by taking them. 
Conditions peculiar to war times 
made the selling of these imita- 
tions easy. Rumor had it that 
Aspirin might disappear from the 
market. At least prices were sure 
to advance. Immediate buying 
was urged on these grounds. At 
this juncture speculation in all 
imported drugs was rife, and it 
was not uncommon for dealers 
to buy from traders. 


MANY IMITATIONS HAVE aaa 
FOUGHT 


Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that many drug- 
gists bought preparations which 


they thought were Aspirin. Sev- 
eral of these drug vendors were 
arrested for misrepresenting their 
wares, but in the meantime the 
business of the Bayer people had 
been hurt and in many quarters 
the reputation of their product 
was given a black eye. 

[t is to offset these conditions 
as well as to entrench the trade- 
mark before the patents run out 


_that the present campaign has 


been undertaken. 

When this product was made in 
Germany it was distributed in 
bulk. Many large pharmaceutical 
houses converted it into the form 
of tablets, often using their own 
labels or packages, although, of 
course, not claiming to be the 
manufacturer. Retail druggists 
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Advertising Agency 
SOLICITOR WANTED 


An advertising agency of 
high standing has a real 
opportunity for the right 
man. To a man who has 
the ability to go out and 
get accounts, an excep- 
tional proposition will be 
offered. If he can bring 
some business with him, 
this will count in his favor, 
but he must be able to 
secure business. This 
agency will assist and 
back up such a man toan 
extent where he will be 
building up a_ tangible 
future for himself. 

Address with full par- 
ticulars as to experience, 
present work, etc. 


“‘A, F.”’, Box 490, 
Care Printers’ Ink, New York 
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DATA BOO 


A “FIRST-AID” TO AD-MEN 


lines. ‘While a valu- 
ea able aid to the stud- 


is designed 

for the busy a " 

wants a ready reference guide. 

It is a handy index on layouts, en- 
gravings, ‘‘Ben Day’’ process, alumino- 
types, point measurement of type, proof 
marking c! accurate copy measuring 
gauge and all details making up the anat- 
omy of advertising. 


An Indispensable Assistant 


t receipt of 60c, which will be re- 
funded. on 3 order for composition or 
upon return of book within thirty days. 


lumin- 
To Multigraph Users (yy,2 "pistes ‘that 
wear like iron—cost no more Pape ordinary kind. 


A. R. ARKIN & COMPANY 


731-737 Federal St., Chicago 
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sold the medicine in tablet, cap- 
sule or powdered form. Grad- 
ually, therefore, the name of the 
maker was disassociated from the 
name of the commodity. The 
public knew Aspirin, but did not 
know who made it. The manu- 
facturers had little control over 
their distribution. 

Such a situation was creating a 
fine opportunity for the practice 
of substitution and also for the 
growth of competition at the ex- 
piration of the patent. 

When the Bayer Company, Inc., 
took over the manufacture of 
Aspirin in this country, the first 
steps were taken to identify the 
product with the firm who made 
it. It was put in tablets and 
packed in boxes of twelve and 
in bottles of twenty-four and 
one hundred. Thus the mak- 
ers got their name and package 
to the ultimate consumer. 

As is to be expected, this move 
met with some opposition in the 
trade, as such moves usually do, 
but as is also usual, the resistance 
of the druggist to the innovation 
disappeared quickly. The dealer 
can make no legitimate. objection 
to a manufacturer protecting his 
product with his trade-mark. 


WHY ASPIRIN HASN’T BEEN ADVER- 
TISED 


Of course, there are good rea- 
sons why the makers were loth to 


advertise the product or to 
exploit their trade-mark. . As 
everyone knows, the advertising 
of a medical proposition is an 
extremely ticklish subject. The 
line of demarcationVis not clearly 
defined between what is ethical 
and what is not. It is easy to 
make a misstep. Aspirin is one 
of those proprietary drugs that 
are extensively prescribed by phy- 
sicians. If anything were done 
that might possibly associate this 
drug with the patent medicines 
that are in disfavor with the pro- 
fession, the valuable influence 
and co-operation of thousands of 
doctors might be lost. 

It is believed that this knotty 
phase of the question is being an- 
swered in the present advertising. 
The subject is handled with ex- 
treme delicacy. Not a sentence, 
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phrase or word is used in the 
copy that might give offense to 
even the stickler for the niceties 
of medical ethics. Since nothing 
is mentioned about “medicine,” 

“cures” or “ailments,” it is antici- 
pated that there will be but little 
objection ‘to the copy. All that 
the advertising attempts to do is 
to link up the name “Bayer” with 
Aspirin. The display headline in 
one of the advertisements is 
“Bayer-Tablets of Aspirin.” It is 
typical of the display that will be 
used through the campaign. Down 
toward the bottom of the copy 
the words “The Bayer Cross” ap- 
pear and underneath it is the 
trade-mark, which consists of a 
cross inside a circle. The cross 
itself is formed by running the 
word “Bayer” both horizontally 
and perpendicularly, joining on 
the letter “y”. The package in a 
couple of positions is reproduced 
in the right-hand corner. In the 
other corner is a description of 
the pack as follows, “Boxes of 
12, Bottles of 24 and 100.” The 
nearest the copy gets to medical 


talk is in this sentence in very 
small type at the bottom of the 
advertisement, “The trade-mark 
‘Aspirin’ (Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 
is a guarantee that the Monoa- 
ceticacidester of salicylic acid 
in these tablets is of the reliable 
Bayer. manufacture.” 

The space to be used will range 
from four inches double column 
to ten inches across four columns. 
According to the present plans, 
only newspapers will be used. 


Chicago “Tribune” Editors in 
the Militia 

Robert R. McCormick and Joneps 
Medill Patterson, the editors of the C 
cago Tribune, are in service with the 
Illinois National Guard. Editorial charge 
of the paver has been given to William 

H. Field, second vice-president of The 
Tribune Company, and Edward S. Beck, 
managing editor. 


From New York “Globe” 
“Evening Mail” 


C. A. Kracht, formerly of the adver- 
tising department of the New York 
Globe, has become connected with the 
New York Evening Mail. 











Copy Writers Wanted 


We have openings for high-grade Agricultural and 
Mail-Order copy writers. We want men who can 
prove by what they have done that they are success- 
ful, “seasoned” men, who have merchandising and 
selling ideas along practical and efficient lines. It is 
imperative that they know agriculture and_ the 
farmer, and be able to get results where others have 
failed. In writing, mention last two positions filled, 
how long in each, age, salary expected, and other in- 
formation which will warrant a personal interview 
if your application proves favorable to us. No inter- 
views granted except by appointment. 


Wade Advertising Agency 
1170-80 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
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when you go home in 
the evening and we 
will have your proofs 
ready at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. 
C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
Advertising Composition 
27 EasT 31st STREET, NEW YORK 


Gren US your copy 


READ conrany 
HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Entrust your problems 
to us.. We will help 
hatch business for you 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 





Paper Novelties 


Enlarge your distribution by 
using our papernovelties. Wecan 
create ideas suited to your needs 
and manufacture them complete. 


EMBOSSING TOO 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 


Hich Grade Publications 
AND 


Advertising Leaflets 
ROY PRESS 


WM. J. LAWRENCE 
President 


Beekman and Gold Streets, New York 





Charles Francis Press 


is especially equipped to handle 
and expedite orders for high grade 


PROCESS COLOR 
HOUSE ORGANS 


and kindred printing 
Service the very best 


Printing Crafts Building, New York City 


EIGHTH AVE., 33rd to 34th Sts. 


Gummed Labels— 


Used on your mail and express 
packages can be more readily 
addressed on a typewriter when 
the labels are in perforated rolls. 
If you use gummed labels, 
send us samples of your 
labels and ask for our label 
catalog and prices. 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 


54 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 





Ars is the first im- 
portant feature in 


ADS 


that help you deliver the 

message which they carry. 
Day and Night Service. 

HURST & HURST CO. 


Typesetters to Advertisers and Printers 
145 West 45th Street, New York 








We cre obtaining results 
for those we. serve 


Monroe Press 
225-229 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Engraving — Designing ~ Electrotyping | 


menses 


and Publishers 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, | 


Advertising 








SCIENTIFIC. 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plant in New York 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATES 





ZENGRAVING tox 
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ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 
SAVE the worry in in getting your 


electros thro customs, 
as well as the wa by having 
Your Canadian Electros made by 
us. Our prices are no higher 
than what you are paying now. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
345 Craig St.,W. MONTREAL, P. Q. 








WE ARE PREPARED 


To make halftone and color plates on 
ZINC—, the kind that only the expert 
with a magnifying glass or microscope 
could tell apart from Copper. 

There’s a big saving in PRICE,—and 
in the TIME it takes to make them. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


“PLATES FIT TO PRINT” 
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ELECTRO LIGHT 
ENGRAVING CO. 


BENJ. W. WILSON, Pres’r 
A. W. MORLEY, JR, Treas. 


Photo - Engraving 
COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY 


411-415 Pearl Street, New York 
Telephones—2350-2351 Beekman 


Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


Process Color Plates 


Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 


424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 











Che 
Colorplate Engraving, Go, 


J.E. Rhodes, Pres. il West 43e4StNY. 
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Quality Color Plates 





Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited our business 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 
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The In geve' twelfth 
annual conven- 

Philadelphia +... at Philadel- 

Convention phia this week, 
and the Dealerthe Associated 
Clubs of the World are making an 
earnest endeavor to show how the 
dealer thay be made a better busi- 
ness man. As President Houston 
explained in his address, printed 
on another page, the keynote of 
this convention is the efficiency of 
the retailer. 

The Associated Advertising 
Clubs form perhaps the one or- 
ganization in the country which 
best can grasp this problem with 
some hope of solving it. In its 
membership are included thou- 
sands of retailers. In fact, the 
retailers form the largest single 
division of advertisers in the 
membership. These men are usu- 
ally leading spirits in their busi- 
ness communities, and, with their 
influence in the trade, are in posi- 
tion to raise the status of their 
confréres. 

The Advertising Clubs are ac- 
tuated with a desire to do things 
and not merely to recommend 
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them. Faced with the problem of 
dealer efficiency, what was the 
thing to do? Obviously, it was 
to show the dealer how to keep 
his. accounts so that he will know 
what goods are selling and what 
goods are not; and therefore to 
know what items to buy and to 
push on the volume basis. The 
dealers would heartily welcome a 
system that would work. To the 
end of suggesting a workable 
plan, the Committee on Retail 
Business Systems has worked out 
five systems—one for grocers, one 
for boot and shoe dealers, one 
for jewelers, one for druggists, 
and one for hardware dealers. 

In the course of time no doubt 
the personnel of retailers would 
be improved to a degree that 
would make them understand the 
elements of distribution. But it 
is not going too far to state that 
to-day retailers by and large do 
not know such elementary things 
as how to figure turnover, how to 
establish proper margins and how 
to get and keep trade in their 
communities. For years one of 
the loudest complaints in the ad- 
vertising business has been the 
waste of dealer literature. It is 
a story as poignant as it is old. 
Many manufacturers can blame 
themselves for part of the waste 
of their dealer literature. It is 
often poorly or selfishly planned 
and designed to “work” the dealer 
for the manufacturer’s sole bene- 
fit. Yet it is true that many a 
good plan of co-operation has 
been suggested by the manufac- 
turer to dealers only to have that 
plan adopted half-heartedly or 
absolutely rejected. They don’t 

now.- As one advertising man 
said, “If I should think out a plan 
whereby I could co-operate with 
dealers so that they would make 
twice as much profit as they are 
making now, over 50 per cent of 
them would fail to see their in- 
terest in it. It seems strange that 
profits with such a thin disguise 
can fail to be recognized by deal- 
ers to-day, but it is so.” 

The earnest individuals who at- 
tempt to make the dealer a better 
business man through co-operative 
plans are legion, as witnessed by 
the hundreds of -articles which 
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have been published in the last 
few years in Printers’ INK. 
There is no dearth of help, and 
of powerful help; but the most 
powerful help will go for naught 
if something does not happen on 
the inside of the dealer’s head 
which will make him understand 
that it is going to be to his money 
benefit to learn the right prin- 
ciples of retail merchandising and 
to make himself a better business 
man. The dealer must have a 
mental revolution. 

The best-grounded hope. for 
progress is comprised in the fact 
that such a large percentage of 
members of the Associated Clubs 
is made up of: dealers—of live, 
alert dealers who will carry the 
gospel back to their communities 
and act as missionaries for better 
practices. The dealer cannot go 
it alone any more than the manu- 
facturer can go it alone. They 
are dovetailed into one scheme of 
distribution. 

For the dealers themselves there 
is the biggest possible stake— 
namely, survival in the business 
struggle. Faced with the efficient 
chain stores, faced with the wide- 
flung and incisive competition of 
the mail-order houses, faced by 
an increasingly alert quality of 
men among the independent deal- 
ers, they must learn, or sink from 
sight. 

But this process of fighting it 
out along the line of natural law 
is too wasteful of money and of 
time. It is to be hoped that the 
dealers who are apathetic will 
heed the facts which are being 
put before them. 


Advertising The old concep- 
Growing Less ti, of the ad- 


vertising man as 
Romantic 4 genius who got 


results by the flash of inspiration 
has pretty largely passed into the 
limbo of forgotten things. It has 
given place to a more substantial, 
though less romantic, conception 
of the advertising man as one who 
is responsible for certain definite 
results which can be measured in 
concrete terms. Boards of direc- 
tors are coming more and more 
to ask, “What can we expect as 
a result of this investment?” and 


they are less and less inclined to 
accept an indefinite answer. 

Here, for example, is the ad- 
vertising manager of a large mail- 
order house who. is able to predict 
the number of individual orders 
his house: will receive to-morrow 
within an average percentage of 
error of less than three per cent. 
He can estimate with the same 
degree of accuracy the cost.of 
handling those orders in each of 
half a dozen departments of the 
business. He knows when it is 
advisable to shift the emphasis 
from one line of products to an- 
other—he does not have to guess 
at it. He draws his inspiration 
from tables of  statistics—very 
dry reading, and ’way beneath the 
notice of the old-school advertis- 
ing man, but astonishingly in- 
formative when you once learn to 
interpret them. 

Indeed the whole trend of the 
advertising business is straight 
away from the old methods of 
trial and error, and toward an 
ever greater dependence upon 
facts and figures. Nowhere is 
that fact more apparent than in 
the increasing use of statistics, 
which often indicate the advisa- 
bility of a change in tactics before 
it becomes painfully evident in 
the sales total. The business of 
advertising is less picturesque and 
romantic than it used to be, but 
the advertisers who mourn the 
loss of those qualities are few 
and far between. 


With the inaug- 
uration of the 
Motorcycle and 
Allied Trades 
Association at 
June 14, another 
added to the 
those which are de- 


Another 
Association 
Started 


Wron 
Milwaukee, 
organization is 
list of 
voted to the molding of public 


sentiment. There is said to be a 
large body of prejudice against 
the motorcycle, and it is the ob- 
ject of the new association to 
counteract it by presenting the 
attractive and economical features 
of motorcycling. The member- 
ship includes the representatives 
of the older Motorcycle Manu- 
facturers’ Association, as_ well 
as manufacturers of tires, car- 
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and other accessories. 

With the object of the associa- 
tion we can heartily sympathize, 
but its methods are another mat- 


buretors, 


ter. The trail of the press-agent 
is over them all. Indeed there is 
a pretty direct suggestion that the 
advertising appropriations of the 
various motorcycle manufacturers 
may be used to club recalcitrant 
publishers into line. Listen to 
this, from an account of the pro- 
ceedings furnished by the sales- 
manager of one of the manufac- 
turers: 

“It was suggested by an official 
of the Motorcycle Manufacturers’ 
Association that in cases where 
the editors of a standard national 
publication or magazine see fit to 
publish stories or articles in which 
motorcycles are featured in a 
favorable way, the motorcycle 
manufacturers support that pub- 
lication by devoting some of their 
advertising appropriations to use 
of its space. 

“This suggestion aroused some 
discussion, as some of the mem- 
bers affirmed that if the integrity 
of the press was what it ought to 
be, the editors would print the 
motorcycle publicity on its own 
merits without need of any ad- 
vertising support. But the official 
mentioned above pointed out that 
publishers are but human, and 
have their bills to meet, and that it 
was inevitable that they would look 
with more favor on stories with 
a motorcycle flavor if they knew 
that the publication of such 
stories would be appreciated in a 
substantial way by those that it 
would affect.” 

Truly a naive, not to say hand- 
some and generous, way of put- 
ting it! Not a word about the 
benighted publisher who might 
refuse to print the outgivings of 
the publicity committee! But if 
the members of the association 
are really in earnest in their de- 
sire to remove -prejudice against 
their product and their industry 
our advice would be to drop that 
idea, and drop it quick. We do 
not know of any surer way to 
keep favorable mention of mo- 
torcycles out of reputable publi- 
cations than the method outlined 
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in the foregoing paragraphs. And 
further than that, if consistently 
followed, it ought to prove an 
infallible means of selecting the 
poorest and weakest advertising 
mediums for the manufacturers. 

It is too bad that so few of 
these movements to promote a 
favorable public sentiment for an 
industry or a product seem able 
to grow into maturity without 
passing through the space-graft- 
ing period. They wish to remove 
prejudice, and they begin by in- 
spiring prejudice in the very 
quarter where it can do them the 
greatest injury. They desire the 
reputation for fair and honorable 
dealing, and they begin by: deal- 
ing disingenuously with the very 
men who have the greatest pow- 
er over public opinion. They 
need. the good will of the press, 
and they begin by abusing it. 
Some survive and grow out of 
the press-agent stage, as the Cal- 
ifornia Raisin Growers did, and 
as the coffee interests are now 
on the point of doing. Others 
are featured for a while in the 
bulletins of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, and 
then pass into oblivion. 

We hope that the Motorcycle 
and Allied Trades Association 
will profit by the example of 
those who have tried it before. 
It has only just started, and the 
enthusiasm of organization has 
had time to evaporate. Its ob- 
jects are entirely praiseworthy, 
and if attained should be of great 
benefit to the industry and to the 
general public as well. The adop- 
tion of the right methods—in a 
straightforward advertising cam- 
paign—can hardly fail of an ade- 
quate measure of success. 





Eight New York Engravers 
Indicted 


An indictment charging violation of 
the Donnelly anti-trust law was returned 
last week against eight members of the 
Photo-Engravers’ Board of Trade, New 
York. The indictment was based on an 
agreement by whith the defendants put 
into effect on April 3 last a new scale 









of prices for photo-engravings. If con- 
victed of the charge made against them 
in the indictment they will be liable to 





imprisonment for one year pol a fine 
of $5,000. 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No. 1. Exaggeration 


Men whose opinions are effective are men of 
moderation. 


Instinct discounts superlatives. And the 
discount often goes too far—to the article’s 
injustice. 


Adjectives callous credulity. 
Blatancy does not command respect. 


Over-statement, in reaction, creates com- 
mensurate resistance. 


Some things may be the best of their kind 
in the world. But it is pretty hard for finite 
minds to knowit. And harder still for cynical 
minds to believe it. 


Modesty, by its very rarity, commands 
attention. And by its fascination wins. 


Too much effort makes men think that 
your selling task is hard. 


Remember how the expression ‘‘Morgan & 
Wright Tires are Good Tires’’ stood out 
amidst the bombast of its time. 


What advertising phrase was ever more ef- 
fective than the simple words ‘‘It Floats’’? 


This is the first of a series of business creeds to be published in Printers’ 
Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card form address 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 














The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster was talking 
with a manufacturer the other 
day. “You know we hired X,” 
he said, “the man who wrote that 
wonderful copy for —— Auto- 
mobiles. We thought we had a 
great asset, but he didn’t produce 
for us and we had to let him go. 
He drifted around.a while, and 
then finally went back to his old 
job where he seems to be hitting 
his former stride again. Just to 
satisfy myself, I’d like to know 
where the trouble was. The tire 
business certainly wasn’t strange 
enough to him to cause any diffi- 
culty, and I’m sure we gave him 
access to every item of informa- 
tion which could possibly be of 
any use. But the work he did for 
us was just plumb lifeless. Yet 
I don’t believe his automobile 
copy: has ever been surpassed as 
a continuous performance. What 
is the answer?” 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster had his sus- 
picions, and further conversation 
amply bore them out. Mr. X had 
all the material equipment that a 
prosperous concern could buy; a 
pleasant office to himself, a sani- 
tary desk, ball-bearing office 
chair, plenty of filing cabinets, and 
a pad of requisition blanks in the 
left-hand drawer of his desk for 
any little thing which happened 
to have been overlooked. He had 
catalogues, booklets, and house- 
organs—a complete file of the 
concern’s printed matter. He had 
scrap-books containing all of the 
advertising which had been run 
in past years. He had a file of 
weekly sales bulletins. He had 
discount sheets for all of the va- 
rious classes of dealers. He had 
sales charts showing the volume 
of sales of different types of tires 
over a period of years. He had 
samples of all the follow-up let- 
ters. In short, he was given all 
the facts and figures which 
seemed to apply in any remote 
way to the writing of good copy, 
and he was told that if there was 


anything in addition he wanted— 
19 


‘ grew 


just ask for it. He could go to 
any department head, and officer, 
or to the president himself for 
information. No doors were 
closed to him. ;He had a pass 
to the factory, and was at liberty 
to investigate the processes of 
manufacture as much as he chose. 
His salary was liberal, and he had 
nothing to worry about—all he 
had to do was to produce. 


* * * 


Well, he didn’t produce. Why? 
Because with all the facts and 
figures and data and statistics he 
never got a real understanding 
of the spirit which animated the 
organization and made it alive. 
He got no more of that spirit 
than any outsider could get by a 
careful reading of the concern’s 
advertising. Plenty of facts, 
plenty of figures—but it is some- 
thing besides facts and figures 
which makes that concern a good 
concern to do business with. The 
real motive power which carries 
it on from one successful year to 
another cannot be expressed in 
any graphic chart. It can only be 
understood through the medium 
of human intercourse with the 
minds which ‘direct and control 
the business. A lunch-table con- 
versation with the president, for 
example—beginning with the 
business perhaps, and drifting 
away into golf, or music, or poli- 
tics, or what not—might have 
given Mr. X a keener apprecia- 
tion of the real character of the 
business than all the data in his 
filing cabinets. The chance to as- 
sociate informally with officers 
and department heads—casually, 
at odd moments—might have 
given him a new conception of 
the principles. and ideals to 
which they are all loyal. But so 
far as the Schoolmaster can 
judge, the crust of formality 
was never broken. Mr. X never 
really enthusiastic about 
the business because he never was 
permitted to find out what sort 
of men were behind it. And it is 
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hard to stir the enthusiasm of 
others unless you feel it yourself. 


The Pa pn quite agrees 
with the idea of advertising copy 
as the expression of business char- 
acter. But it cannot truly be an 
expression of character, unless the 
writer is thoroughly familiar with 
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can acquire that familiarity is 
through association with the men 
who give the business its charac- 
ter. What sort of men are they? 
What are their ambitions, their 
ideals, their hobbies? What mo- 
tives dominate them in their deal- 
ings with other people? Formal- 
ity is necessary—increasingly nec- 


his subject. And the only way he essary as businesses grow larger 


Are You Tired— 


of receiving four million, or less, communications per day—all filled with 
the same kind of facts, near-facts, so-called “argument,” back talk and 
plain “guff’? Isn’t it a relief once in a while to get something different? 
Just for variety’s sake, you know! That’s why I write this kind of 
advertising. I don’t want my “stuff” to look, and behave, just like all the 








rest. I can’t see anything in that. “Pertickler?” 
—what! “More?” 
Advertising 

Manager = 


Sure—write me. 


GooD HEALTH 


Yes—I expect so, but 


1806 West Main St. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





“Of immense value.’’—C. M. 
“Thoroughly practical.’’—J. W. 


(2) Manual of Style 
edition 


“The best 


5804 Ellis Avenue 





6é¢ DD. - 99 
Preparing Copy Is My Hardest Job 
You write it—you edit it—you lay it out ? 
(1) A Manual for Writers, by John M. Manly and John A. Powell. 

It leads the way to correctness of form in advertising copy, business letters, and circulars. 
RayMonpD, J. Walter Thompson Advertising Co. 

CuNLIFFE, Pulitzer School of Journalism. 
226 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.25 net, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). 


An authoritative guide in the technicalities of typographical style. 


“A practical, eusperiietive set of working rules.’’"—Chicago Daily News. 
st book of the kind published.’’——-The Independent. 
288 pages, 12mo, doth, $1, 00, postage extra (weight 24 oz.). 


Send your order to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Then you need these two books: 


Now in the fourth 


Chicago, Illinois. 











“$103.00 for $42.00” 


“Community Dollars” 


Title of Booklets just issued 


Explains in detail a system of trade insur- 
ince that positively does hold home trade at 
home, doing it now. 

Merchants wishing to successfully compete 
with mail-order houses should have them sent, 
prepaid, to any U. 8. address, for ten two- 
ent stamps. f 

A $7.50 life membership, non-assessable, 


pM pull —— of dollars worth of CASH 
TRADE home merchants that now goes to 
ba saan houses, 

We have neither coupons, trading-stamps, 
tokens, merchandise, advertising nor premi- 
ums to sell to merchants. What we have is a 
new economic principle and the first practical, 
7 mae system to cure mail-order buying 

abit. 


COMMUNITY BETTERMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. K, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Now Ready for Delivery! 
LARGE SCALE 
MEXICO MAP 


IN COLORS 


Can be combined with European 
War Zone Map, making ideal Ref- 
erence War Chart. special low 
price in quantity orders. Exclu- 
sive Territory reserved for Live 
Wire advertisers. ; 
Send 25c for sample, postpaid. 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
Premium and Advertising Specialties. 
1606 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 

















Lincoln Freie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB, 
A‘hireulstion” 133,992 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c: 














Motion Picture Corporation 
205 W. 40th St., New York City 
PRODUCERS OF 
Educational, Industrial 
and Scientific Films 

Write for our synopsis on dis- 
tributing. industrial pictures. 

Axk the Pyrene Manufacturing Co, 
about the film we made for them. 








ArePuid Subscribers Of The 
— At eSe Perveur - 


—— 


NewYork, Chicago, Boston, * 
Des Moines. 
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—but it has killed a lot of good 
advertising ‘copy before it was 


| ever born. 


* * * 


Here is a plain, unvarnished tale 
which comes to the Schoolmaster 
from a Pittsburgh salesman. It 
looks like a case where both par- 
ties lose; the dealer loses because 
he does not get.the full value of 
the manufacturer’s good will, and 
the manufacturer loses because he 
does not make his name so well 
known’ that the dealer will see the 
necessity of pushing the goods 
under the manufacturer’s name. 
This is the story: 

“Once I did the advertising for 
a large shoe store in a large East- 
ern city. In addition to cheaper 
shoes for men, we sold a large 
number of Edwin Clapp shoes at 
$8 to $10 a pair, but under our 
trade-marked name of ‘Luxura.’ 
The Clapp name was in the shoes, 
with the name of the local dealer. 
The store had handled the Clapp 
line exclusively in that city for 
many years; sold a large quantity 
of them and had most pleasant 
relations with the manufacturers. 
The owner of the store, a largé 
advertiser, believed that some 
time the line might be transferred, 
for some reason or other, and that 
prestige he built up for the line 
with his own advertising appro- 
priation would be cashed in by the 
new dealer who got the line. 
Most of those who bought Clapp 
shoes were old customers, and 
called for Clapp shoes, not ‘Lux- 
ura.’ The salesmen, I believe, ex- 
plained to their customers why the 
word ‘Luxura’ was used. ‘Luxura’ 
was advertised. 

“I often wondered if the owner 
was fight in his attitude. 


“Later I observed the same idea 
at work. I prefer Hanan shoes. 
I travel all the year and generally 
buy my shoes in cities where 
there are no Hanan branch stores. 
I was in Norfolk and needed a 
pair of shoes.’ I looked at the 
show windows of the shoe stores 
along the main street, but saw no 
Hanan sign or shoes I could iden- 
tity, f stopped in one store and 
inquired if Hanan shoes were sol 
in Norfolk. The salesman did not 
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know—he was so provincial he 
would not have told me if he had 
known. I hesitated about stopping 
in another shoe store. I was most 
anxious to get a pair of Hanan 
shoes, and I was in a hurry—I 
was leaving for the interior. I 
had about made up my mind to go 
into a good-looking Florsheim 
store when I met a haberdashery 
clerk I knew and asked him. He 
directed me to a store across the 
street. I got my shoes. 

“But I am still wondering how 
these shoe stores, selling Hanan 
and Frank and Clapp shoes, but 
not wanting people to know that 
they sell them, expect transients, 
preferring these shoes and insist- 
ent on getting them, to find where 
they are sold? 

“And, if the ‘Luxura’ dealer 
lost the Clapp line, would the cus- 
tomers who have been wearing 
Clapp shoes for years buy ‘Lux- 
ura’ shoes that were not Clapp 
shoes, if another dealer in town 
sold Clapp shoes?” 


Picking Artificial Flowers Out 
of Chesapeake Bay 


A recent trip on Chesapeake Bay 
made by the Fish Hawk of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries was fruitful 
of unusual results. By the invitation 
of the bureau, a Baltimore manufacturer 
of artificial flowers accompanied the 
party aboard the vessel in order to 
ascertain the sources of supply of a 
form of hydroid which had been dis- 
covered on previous trips, and had been 
found to be of special value for decora- 
tive purposes. 

he manufacturer was reported as 
very enthusiastic regarding the quality 
of the material and the opportunity for 
establishing the pte al he material 
ppears to be abundant, but patience 
nd persistent effort will undoubtedly 
be required to induce the fishermen_to 
develop a. new form of fishery. The 
aw material is valued at $250 a ton. 

The bureau is informed that steps 
are already being taken preliminary to 
he formation of a oak: company to 
exploit the material—Commerce Re- 
orts, 
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A $200,000,000 FIELD 


COVERED BY 


The Armyan4 Navy Journal 


For Over 50 Years 
“The Newspaper of the Services”’ 


This is the annual pay of the 200,000 
Army and Navy and Marine Corps offi- 
cers, enlisted men and their families. 

OVER 300 CO-OPERATIVE 
STORES cater to the wants of this 
class, whose incomes are CERTAIN 
and REGULAR. 

Distribution for a majorit 
tionally advertised brands has 
secured through our plan. 

Ask for further particulars. 


20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


of na- 
been 





Solicitor Wanted “3° 
vertising in local and national 
fields. Apply by letter New 
York City Car Advertising Com- 
pany, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. 








95 % of the magazine copy— 
one-third that in newspapers— 
many form letters—— 
several of the booklets 


in the most successful and one of 
the biggest of this year’s advertis- 
ing campaigns were the work of a 
well-educated, wide-awake man of 
38 who is open to offers now for 
a job about August 15th. 


Address R. W., Box 489, Printers’ Ink 








Advertisers >) tag to Know 
What's What in 


CANADA 


can je ere =e the —_ in Fo rng Bt Bo 
en’ 


thority.. 550 pages, leather-bound. $2 Postpaid. 
W. A. LYDIATT, 53 YongeSt., TORONTO, CAN. 
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Philadelphia Convention 
A. A. C. of W. 


‘(Continued from page 10) 


An interesting address was that 
of Charles E. Heyl, of the West 
Philadelphia -High School for 
Boys, who declared that secondary 
schools must not introduce tech- 
nical training in advertising unless 
they are sure that positions will be 
open for their graduates. 

Frank Leroy Blanchard told the 
history of teaching advertising in 
Y. M. C. A’s. B. O. Bliven, of 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, presented problems in the 
laboratory method of teaching ad- 
vertising. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 


Delegates at the church adver- 
tising conference held on Tues- 
day and Wednesday couldn’t quite 
decide whether churches should 
pay ‘for reading notices. One 
clergyman jumped into action by 
declaring that the papers would 
print prize-fight reports, but 
wouldn’t regard mission work as 
news. The ‘other side declared 
the churches should pay for no- 
tices, and intimated that too much 
press-agent work had made many 
newspapers wary, if not hostile. 

The Rev. Paul B. Jenkins, of 
Milwaukee, described a_ success- 
ful church campaign. Many me- 
diums were used, he told the dele- 
gates. Newspapers, advertising 
novelties, street-car cards, painted 
displays, posters, electric signs, 
circulars, letters, and the telephone 
— all used in the campaign, he 
said. 

The Rev. Mr. Jenkins remarked 
that the results from the street- 
car cards so pleased the street- 
car advertising company that it 
contributed three times the serv- 
ice originally contracted for. 


DIRECT ADVERTISERS 


Most of the Tuesday addresses 
at the sessions of the Direct Mail 
advertisers were concerned with 
phases of dealer co-operation. 

Edward S. Babcox, advertising 
manager Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. said: “The dealer is ordi- 
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narily not ‘sold’ on dealer helps 
and hence does not have the 
proper respect for them. We 
overcome this by making our 
dealers pay for the ‘helps.’” 

Jack W. Speare, advertising 
manager of G. W. Todd & Co., 
aroused great interest in his talk 
on “Systematizing the Sales Force 
by Direct Advertising.” 

E. St. Elmo Lewis presented 
the case of direct advertising. He 
emphasized the necessity of get- 
ting the whole truth about direct 
mail work and of tracing results 
and knowing just why the results 
were what they were. He advised 
advertising men to root them- 
selves deeper into the business 
and not to let over-specialization 
and the worship of vague psy- 
chology prevent them from keep- 
ing their work on solid earth. 

One of the most instructive 
speeches of the session was de- 
livered by C. Lee Downey, of Cin- 
cinnati, on “Analysis in a Mail 
Campaign.” He showed why it 
was necessary to ask many ques- 
tions to get the data on which to 
build the campaign. He gave 
many valuable hints on the ways 
~ means of compiling a mailing 
ist. 

As has always been the case, 
there was a lively cross-fire of 
questions at this session. 


RETAIL ADVERTISERS 


Among the speakers at the ses- 
sion of retail advertisers were 
John L. Hunter, sales manager of 
the A. T. Lewis Dry Goods Co., 
of Denver; Jesse M. Joseph, of 
the J. M. Joseph Advertising 
Agency of Cincinnati; Horace E. 
Ryan, of the L. S. Ayers Co., 
Indianapolis; N. Mitchell, adver- 
tising manager of Liggett’s New 
York stores; R. H. Durbin, of 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, etc. In his talk Mr. Joseph 
made the significarit statement that 
of 107 stores that failed in Cin- 
cinnati, fifteen of them spent $50 
a year and up for advertising, 
and ninety-two did no advertising 
at all. The retailers, as usual, 
were in deadly earnest, and the 
session was one of the most spir- 
ited of Tuesday’s programme. 
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Classified Advertisements 








BOOKLETS 


Send 10c (stamps) for case of samples 
(and prices) of envelope size booklets 
that look good but cost little because 
manufacturing methods have been stand- 
ardized. The Dando emeney (Manu- 
facturers), 42 So. 3rd St., Phila, Pa. 











FOR SALE 





NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 

CREDIT SYSTEM FOR IMMEDIATE 

SALE—$300 to cash buyer; has nine 

complete stations. For 

a H. P. Selman & 
y. 


articulars ad- 
‘o., Louisville, 








HELP WANTED 





Advertising representatives wanted in 
each city to get business for leading 
monthly real estate magazine. Commis- 
— Address Box 967, care Printers’ 
nk. 





Circulation Manager. Good opportunity 
for man of ability. Territory. covers 
twelve Southern States. Give age, ex- 
perience, reference and salary. Box 
959, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising agency with thorough or- 
anization will consider solicitors who 
ave reliable accounts or who can prove 

that they can get them. Excellent oppor 

tunity to right man. Box 970, c/o P. I. 





District Manager—One of the leadin 

concerns in the outdoor advertising fiel 

desires high grade man. | Selling propo- 
sition. Straight commission only. Give 
full particulars. Send photo. Replies 
confidential. Box 973, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising solicitors able to procure 
national business for leading monthly 
real estate magazine. Liberal commis- 
sion to producers who can finance them- 
selves until a, is proven. Perma- 
nent. Box 968, Printers’ Ink. 


Adveriee Solicitor Wanted by Long- 
Established Trade Journal 
Between 25 and 30, of forceful, yet 
pleasing personality, with business-get- 
ting experience. State full particulars. 
Address Box 965 care Printers’ Ink. 


The Electric Railway Journal wants the 
services of an experienced copy-writer 
familiar with electric railway equip: 
ment and its use. Write or call on W. 
Jackson, Business Manager, 239 West 
39th Street, New York City. 


Wanted—San Francisco, 
Concern doing fifty million yearly busi- 
ness desires Sales Correspondent, Office 
Assistant, preferably good typist. This 
is an opening with a clear road ahead 
for rapid advancement. Applications by 
mail only considered. Address Manager, 
616 Insurance Exchange, San Fran- 
cisco. 














Live and growing Western Advertisin, 
agency has a place for an Artist o 
commercial ability who is seeking wide 
and varied experience and is willing to 
start at moderate salary. Box 982, £. a 





Wanted—A young man experienced in 
estimating and following up lithography 
as assistant. Knowledge of printing 
desirable. Good opportunity for a 
thorough young man. State education, 
experience, an 
cations confidential. 


ive references. Appli- 
f Box 972, c/o PT 





Sales Manager Wanted 
Man who knows marketing of automo- 
bile accessories wanted to manage a 
growing New England concern. ust 
be willing to work on a small salary 
plus a share in his own results. Splen- 
did opportunity for a man who can 
secure distribution on a product of 
merit. Box 981, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising writer who can develop into 
big job wanted in New York Agency— 
a young man who has written advertis- 
ing for national magazines, newspa- 
ers, trade journals, booklets, circular 
etters, etc. State age; education, pref- 
erably man with technical education; 
experience and list of accounts you 
have written. Also salary desired. 
Samples of work, if submitted, will be 
returned. Address Box 966, c/o P. I. 





SALES MANAGER 
A perfume and toilet goods manufac- 
turer, with national distribution, re- 
quires the services of a successful Sales 
Manager. Must be a good organizer, 
efficient and have executive ability. Clean 
habits and good records essential. An 
excellent opportunity. State age, salary, 
experience and references in first letter. 
Coneapemnnass strictly confidential. Ad- 
poo ‘ost Office Box 205A, New Haven, 
onn. 





Wanted—A thoroughly seasoned advertis- 
ing manager by one of the fastest grow- 
ing organizations in America, located in 
the Middle West. Must be good copy 
writer, sales letter expert, good at lay- 
outs, have a thorough knowledge of 
printing and engraving and have house- 
organ experience. This is an excellent 
opportunity for a man of force, ideas 
and initiative—one who will not permit 
himself to be buried by them. e em- 
ploy or will employ all known mediums 
of publicity—magazines, newspapers, 
house-organs, direct literature and com- 
prehensive dealer service—and the ad- 
vertising man with the best all-round 
experience and with the best record of 
results is the man we want. Good salary 
and excellent opportunity for the right 
man. Positively no applications con- 
sidered unless complete information is 
given. State age, experience, references, 
salary wanted, submit samples and show 
by your letter and samples that you are 
the man we want. Must be willing to 
leave city. Box 980, Printers’ Ink. 
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Sales Promotion Man to help plan and 
write good letters, direct-by-mail adver- 
tising, house organs, and general ad- 
vertising by large Cleveland manufac- 
turer of diversified line. Splendid op 
Witte ta for one who can _ produce. 

rite fully, in confidence, of your ex- 
perience, qualifications, references, sal- 
ary expected, and send samples if pos- 
sible to Box 979, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 

by a million dollar corporation 
A man, about 30 years old, who has had 
at least 5 years’ advertising and sales ex- 
perience. One who has sold advertising 
space or lithography preferred. The 
opportunity involves principally the sell- 
ing of direct advertising to national ad- 
vertisers. Substantial salary and oppor- 
tunity to become a Sales Manager. ive 
full particulars—age, previous connec- 
tions, experience, etc. Box 97, Madison 
Sq. Station, New York City. 





INK 


Field man with excellent experience in 
sampling, window campaigns, demonstra- 
tions, inspections, detail and sales work 
would appreciate correspondence with 
companies who can_ utilize my services. 
Box 971, Printers’ Ink. 





Experienced advertising woman seeks 
position with agency or manufacturer 
where several years’ training in agenc 
work and advertising management will 
be of value. Salary reasonable. Prefers 
East. Especially familiar with glass- 
ware, wearing appafel, household ar- 
ticles, etc. Box 986, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales and Advertising Manager de- 
sires to make change to position giving 
him wider scope and responsibility. Al 
record.- Young, ambitious, sober and de- 
endable. Hustler, and can make others 
ustle. On the job nights and Sun- 
on bg if necessary. Box 976, Printers’ 
nk. 





ARTISTS 

An Agency specializing largely in textile 
and apparel Gace for Men and Women 
has immediate work for art studios and 
artists along the lines of dummies, lay- 
outs, fashion figures and illustration 
ideas. If possible submit a few proofs 
of work done—if not state line of work 
in which you specialize and name one 
or more concerns for whom you now 
execute commissions. Box 983, P. 





TO DIRECT PRINTING 
NEW YORK ADVERTISING AGENCY 
SEEKS A GOOD SIZED MAN TO 
TAKE COMPLETE CHARGE OF ITS 
PRINTING AND MECHANICAL DE- 
PARTMENT 


DETAILS 
INCLUDE SPECIMENS OF YOUR 


BEST WORK. THEY WILL BE 
TREATED IN Baye CONFIDENCE 
CONFINE YO ELF TO AS FEW 
ae POSSIBLE AND ADVISE IF 

EY ARE TO _ BE RETURNED. 
BOX 984, PRINTERS’ INK. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Creative, constructive copywriter and 
idea man. Two years service dept. en- 
gineering magazine; some agency ex- 
perience. $25 to start. Will go any. 
where. Box 978, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Advertising Menage Young, 
adaptable and e-F andwerklon 
and painstaking. ive years business 
and agency experience. Hartley, 115 
Franklin Street, New York City. 


Copyman with eight years’ experience 
building materials, engine room _ sup- 
plies, automobiles, motorcycles and ac- 
cessories and diverse mechanical prod- 
ucts desires to make change. Excellent 
record and exhaustive proofs. Box 
974, Printers’ Ink. 














5% years’ experience as Assistant, Ad- 
vertising Manager and Service Man. 
Practical minded. Ability to buy engrav- 
ings, art work and rinting. een stu- 
dent and analyzer. Pecsonaity created 5 
successful catalogs and 40 folders. Good 
correspondent. Ambitious, resourceful, 
adaptable, temperate and neat. Age 25, 
married. Prefer position with manufac- 
turer or branch agency. Valuable to 
concern starting to advertise. Will oe 
in Middle West. Salary secondary. 
putable references. Box 975, c/o P. 


SELF-STARTING 


Smooth running, high powered young 
man, seeks position requiring ideas, in- 
itiative, industry. 3 years’ experience 
copy, cuts, printing. Stenographer. Corre- 
spondent Esocuttve ability, ox 985, P. I. 


Correct, 








consistent advertising means 
quick stock turnovers; can you, 2 
pe ara 9 Executive—Mr. Depart: 
ment Store Manager—use advertising 
man offering this? Can you—Mr. Pub- 
licity Manager—use high-grade assistant 
to follow your plans sensibly? Do you 
Mr. Publisher—need modern salesman 
of space or Service Department idea-man? 
Young, single, capable, ambitious, seven 
years’ well-diffused advertising training 
Live city preferred. Box 964, P. I. 











I am now 
doing the work of a 
REAL Asst. Advertising 
and Sales Manager 
for a national advertiser. 
I seek further advancement. 


Actual experience with promi- 
nent firms in their line—includ- 
ing Divertems Agency—quaii- 
fies me to produce results. 
You’ll like my recommendations 
—and my work for you, 
Address Box 969, Printers’ Ink. 
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Do You Doubt the 


Success of a 
Chicago Campaign? 


If you’re holding back because you doubt— 
if you’re holding back because of previous‘dis- 
appointments—write at once for The Chicago 
Tribune’s new book, “‘WINNING A GREAT 
| MARKET ON FACTS,” which shows you just 
how The Tribune has achieved big successes 
with selling propositions harder than yours—not 


by advertising alone, but by solid facts, skillful 


_ merchandising and advertising COMBINED, 
Send for this book and you’!l learn some things 


about the Chicago market you have never 


dreamed of. Send for this book and you'll 
see how The Chicago Tribune’s Merchandising 
Service Department secures its unusual results 
by basing its work on FACTS, not theories or 
guesswork. 
4 Write at once, on your letterhead, for 
“‘WINNING A GREAT MARKET ON FACTS” 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


600,000 
Circulation over ) 350, nad 
4 300/000 Daily 


a 
Or 


“ 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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